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THE SOUTHERN REVIEW. 


No. XIX. 


JULY, 1871. 


ART. I.— History of European Morals, Srom Augustus to 
Charlemagne. By William Edward Hartpole Lecky, M. A. 
In two volumes. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1870. 


Few writers of the present day, if any, have attracted 
greater attention, or excited a more profound interest, than 
Mr. Lecky, at least among the class of readers who feel the 
importance of the great questions of morality and religion. 
The work before us, as well as the //istory of Rationalism in 
Europe, has been extensively reviewed, both in this country 
and in England. The Worth British Review, the London 
Quarterly and the Edinburg have devoted long, if not elabo- 
rate, articles to the works of Mr. Lecky. With these articles, 
indeed, we are as little satisfied as we are with the too hasty 
works on which they have pronounced their too hasty judg- 
ments. In the author, as well as in his critics, we discover 
much good English, and no little splendid writing ; so that if 
style were, or should be, the chief aim of such productions, 
they would, one and all, be entitled to our unqualified admi- 
ration. But we perceive, at the same time, both in the author 
and in his critics, the deep and unmistakable traces of a fast 
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age. Among the innumerable points handled by Mr. Lecky, 
some of the most fundamental and important questions of 
morals are merely glanced at, or else peremptorily decided 
without discussion, while if they are not despised by his 
critics, they are certainly neglected by them, and passed over 
in profound silence. 

This remark is especially true with respect to the great 
fundamental and all-important doctrine of ‘The Responsi- 
bility of Men for their Belief.’ That this is a doctrine of 
Revelation, is not, and cannot be, denied. For, as the divine 
author of Revelation declares, ‘If ye believe not that I am 
He, ye shall die in your sins;’ and again, ‘ He that believeth 
on the Son hath everlasting life: and he that believeth not the 
Son shall not see life, but the wrath of God abideth on him.’ 
Now, this doctrine of Jesus, whom Mr. Lecky admits to be the 
greatest teacher the world has ever seen, is not even honored 
with a serious examination by him. On the contrary, he 
merely sets it aside as absurd, by an imperial wave of the 
hand, just as if he, even more than Jesus, were entitled to 
teach ‘as one having authority.’ This doctrine, it is true, 
has in all ages received the sanction of the Christian world ; 
but yet this authority, however imposing, does not seem, in 
the estimation of Mr. Lecky, to entitle it to a serious examina- 
tion or discussion. On the contrary, he just puts his ¢pse 
dixit in the opposite scale, and the authority of Jesus, together 
with that of all the great thinkers of the Christian world, is 
made to kick the beam! The authority of a Newton, a 
Leibnitz, a Locke, and of the whole Christian Church, in all 
ages, just goes up, as lighter than a feather, in comparison 
with the word of a William Edward Hartpole Lecky! And 
yet, strange to say, each and every one of his reviewers has, to 
this day, permitted this grand assumption, this Titanic auda- 
city of the ‘Spirit of Rationalism,’ to pass unchallenged. 
We shall, then, in the name of Jesus, call upon Mr. Lecky to 
stand and give a reason for the faith that is in him; and shall 
hope to show that, in reality, his authority, however sublime 
in his own estimation, is lighter than the small dust of the 
balance. And as he is an avowed champion of Rationalism, 
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so we shall leave Revelation out of the question, and try him 
before the tribunal of Reason alone. We shall weigh this 
dictate of Azs rationalism, and its proud contempt of Revela- 
tion, in the balance of Reason, and see, if possible, what it is 
worth. For we, too, are rationalists; though, we humbly 
trust, not of the modern school, whose hasty spirit opposes 
itself to a wisdom infinitely higher than its own. We are, on 
the contrary, or at least profess to be, of the number of those 
rationalists who, instead of leaning to their own understand- 
ings, sit at the feet of Jesus—the uncreated and eternal Word 
—until, by a patient study and clear comprehension of things, 
their imperfect reason is raised, expanded, illuminated and 
transformed, in some measure at least, into the image of the | 
divine Reason, or Wisdom; or who, in one word, in a deep 
sense of their own littleness and profound humiliation of the 
soul, love and seek a reason infinitely higher than their own. 
Now, in order to distinguish this species of rationalism and its 
spirit from that so highly vaunted by Mr. Lecky, we shall call 
it philosophy, or the love of wisdom; or, for the sake of 
brevity, we shall simply call it wisdom. In thus stating the 
method, and naming the spirit, which we profess to follow, we 
mean to claim no sort of superiority over Mr. Lecky whatever, 
but merely to make known the attitude and the banner in and 
under which we intend to meet him, as equals, on the arena 
of logic. 

Let Reason, then, since Mr. Lecky appeals to her authority, 
be the tribunal to decide between us. Nay, if he so choose, 
let Reason be the supreme rule of life and conduct to all 
created intelligences. And let all other rules, such as expe- 
diency, or the relations of things, and so forth, be only so 
many means or methods of ascertaining the sense of this one 
universal and ultimate rule of life and action. What, then, 
does this rule teach respecting the great fundamental tenet of 
man’s responsibility for his belief? This question, if Mr. 
Lecky were only an infallible oracle, might be easily an- 
swered, for he does not seem to entertain the shadow of a 
doubt that the doctrine of Christ on this subject is absurd in 
the extreme. But where and what are his reasons? He does 
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not even pretend to give reasons! He simply pronounces the 
doctrine absurd, and denounces it as the source of all the vile 
persecutions in the world. He is, in other words, a rational- 
ist without reasons; and who, therefore, must expect his fol- 
lowers to ‘walk by faith,’ and not by sight or reason. Nor 
has this expectation been in vain; for, in spite of the great 
contempt of his followers for ‘the children of the faith,’ as 
poor, priest-ridden weaklings, there is no class of men who, as 
a general thing, are more completely under the dominion of a 
blind, unreasoning and passionate credulity than themselves. 
The only difference is, that the one submit their faith to 
Christ, or to his Church, and the other to Mr. Lecky, or to his 
school. As for an examination into the grounds or reasons of 
his oracular utterances, or into the correctness of his historical 
statements, this is quite too much to expect of men who do not 
believe themselves at all responsible for their religious opin- 
ions or belief. Why, indeed, should they read, and examine, 
and study, with infinite weariness to the flesh, to form correct 
opinions, if they are not responsible for their belief, either to 
God or man? Why should they not, on the contrary, adopt 
those opinions, or that belief, which is the most agreeable to 
them? And whyshould Mr. Lecky, the great high priest of the 
school, plague or torment his easy-going believers with reasons ? 

As to the doctrine under consideration, he deals only in 
assertions or oracular utterances. This was, no doubt, very 
wise, if he merely wished to find followers, and not enlight- 
ened disciples. Mr. Bailey, who advocates the same doctrine 
with Mr. Lecky, has been less discreet, if more philosophical ; 
for he has, and that, too, with great ability, set forth the 
grounds and reasons of the position, that men are not responsi- 
ble for their opinions or belief. Hence, where Mr. Lecky has 
found a hundred followers, Mr. Bailey has scarcely had one. 
Mr. Bailey, appealing to reason, aims to make proselytes by 
means of metaphysical argument, and, consequently, has had 
few followers or converts. Mr. Lecky, on the other hand, 
although the great boasted champion of rationalism, has found 
troops of disciples by merely appealing to the credulity of an 
unbelieving world. 
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After assigning some of the causes of the rapid progress of 
Christianity, as understood by himself, Mr. Lecky adds: 
‘ Above all, the doctrine of salvation by belief, which then for 
the first time flashed on the world, the persuasion, realized with 
all the vividness of novelty, that Christianity opened out to 
its votaries eternal happiness, while all beyond its pale were 
doomed to an eternity of torture, supplied a motive of action 
as powerful as it is, perhaps, possible to conceive.’ (Vol. 1, p. 
414.) ‘Which then for the first time flashed on the world!’ 
Is it possible that Mr. Lecky has never read that ‘ Abraham 
believed God, and it was counted to him for righteousness’ ? 
or that he has forgotten this utterance of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures? As the doctrine of salvation by faith had, in fact, a long 
dawn, so will it have a glorious day. It neither came in a 
flash, nor will it go in a flash. Great, no doubt, is the power 
of credulity, and greatly has Mr. Lecky profited by its influ- 
ence. Admirable, indeed, would be his scheme of rationalism, 
if men could only escape the damnation of hell, as easily as 
they may escape its present terrors, by only hiding their heads, 
in imitation of the silly ostrich, in the ever-shifting sands of 
unbelief. Is it not wonderful, that Mr. Lecky, who so well 
understands the tremendous power of credulity, did not see in 
it the great secret and motive of the spread of his own doc- 
trine? Is it not wonderful, that it did not occur to him that 
if ‘the doctrine of salvation by belief’ in Christ is a power- 
ful motive, so also is that of an escape from the terrors of 
damnation by belief in Mr. Lecky? But if we would ex- 
amine the grounds of either doctrine, and plant our feet on 
the immutable rock of reason, rather than on the shifting sands 
of credulity, we must turn from the finely-worded oracles of 
Mr. Lecky, and give our attention to the Essays of Mr. Bailey. 

The uncreated Reason, or Wisdom, is, as every one knows, 
the inexhaustible fountain of that infinite variety of the fair 
and the good which, with such overflowing fulness, enriches 
and, adorns the universe. From that fountain it is that every 
ray of life and light and loveliness emanate—that they are con- 
tinually replenished and sustained in all their glory. The 
wide universe is, indeed, in all its boundlessness and beauty, 
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everlastingly upheld and sustained in being by the ceaseless 
impulses of that Wisdom, as the image of a self-luminous 
object is upheld and sustained in a mirror by the never-ceasing 
activity of its rays. If that Wisdom were, but for a moment, 
unveiled, who, in heaven or earth, could look on its bright- 
ness and live ? 
‘ But we, fraile wights! whose sight can not sustaine 
The sun’s bright beams when he on us doth shyne, 
But that their points, rebutted back again, 
Are dulled—how can we see, with feeble eyne, 
The glorie of that Majestie Divine, 
In sight of whom both sun and moon are darke, 
Comparid to his least resplendent sparke ?’ 


In the present paper, however, we have no occasion to con- 
template, or to analyze, the wonderful displays of the Divine 
Wisdom, as they beam upon us from every portion of that 
stupendous scheme of symbols, which is called ‘the material 
universe.’ We must, on the contrary, bring our minds down 
at present, and confine them to the limited sphere of human 
duty. Even within this comparatively limited sphere, we can 
here attempt only a glance at the displays of the Divine 
Reason, or Wisdom. It is, indeed, impossible to devise, or 
conceive, any better rules for the attainment of the end of life, 
which is likeness to God in holiness, than those which have 
been presented by infinite Wisdom. But what are those rules? 
Is the law which holds man responsible for his belief one of 
them? Or is this merely the invention of human weakness 
and folly? ‘There be two things,’ says the philosopher, 
‘which are beautiful—the stars in the blue vault of heaven, 
and the law of duty upon earth.’ But is the rule which 
holds a man responsible for his belief a part of that beautiful 
law, or is it merely an element of error and darkness? This 
is the question, and the only question, which we are about to 
discuss with the so-called rationalists of the present day. 

The law of duty covers the whole sphere of human life. 
It demands a perfect conformity of the éntelligence, the sensi- 
bility, and the will to itself. Over the moral world, as over 
the natural, the first word of the divine Wisdom is, ‘ Let 
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there be light.’ But this word comes to the moral world, not 
as it came to the natural—that is, as a cause leaping into instant 
effect. It comes, on the contrary, as an utterance which de- 
mands a voluntary obedience, and, consequently, waits for a 
compliance. Hence we must, under God, work out our own 
light, and achieve our own order. The new creation is not, 
like the old, exclusively the work of God; it is rather a joint 
production, a great theandric work, in which God does all that 
is possible to infinite wisdom and power and goodness, and 
then commands our co-operation. As on the first day he 
created light, so his first word to the moral world is, ‘ Let 
there be truth.’ Hence, our duty to seek and to find the 
truth, or to form a correct belief. 

This manifestation of the wisdom of God most perfectly 
commends itself to the moral reason of man. For as it is im- 
possible for man to do his duty until it becomes known to 
him, so if it were not our first duty to seek and to acquire a 
knowledge of duty, the government of the world would be 
defective in its plan, in its very foundation. Nothing could 
be more absurd than to create a moral world, and to give laws 
for its government, without requiring its inhabitants to study 
and to know such laws. Hence God first reveals, and then re- 
quires us to receive and believe his truth. 

Infidels and atheists cry out against this as a hard and un- 
reasonable demand, and insist that they should not be required 
to believe. And it is to be deeply regretted that, in some 
cases, the friends of Revelation lend their countenance and 
support to this great fundamental error, this loud and universal 
protest of infidelity. Sir James Mackintosh, for example, in 
his Progress of Ethical Philosophy,' insists that we are in no 
case responsible for our opinions or belief, because they are 
wholly independent of our wills,.being necessarily determined 
by the evidence in view of the mind. ‘It would be an act of 
injustice,’ says he, in the same work, ‘to those readers who 
are not acquainted with that valuable volume entitled “Zssays 
on the Formation of Opinions,” not to refer to it as enforcing 
that neglected part of morality. To it may be added a mas- 
1 p. 146. 
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terly article in. the Westminster Review, occasioned by the 
Essays.’ As that volume has been so extravagantly praised 
by the ‘masterly article’ referred to, it may be considered 
as having exhibited the strength of the cause it has undertaken 
to support. But what is that cause? Is it the cause of mor- 
ality in regard to the formation of opinions? Does it enforce 
the much neglected duty of forming correct opinions? Does 
it insist that all men are responsible for their belief, and as 
truth is of infinite value, so it is the duty of all men to seek 
and to find it? Far from it. The author, on the contrary, 
contends that no man is responsible for his opinions or belief, 
in any case, or under any circumstances whatever. This is, 
indeed, the burden of his book. 

No part of morality, it must be conceded, has been more 
shamefully neglected than that which relates to the duty of 
forming correct opinions, or a sound belief. .This is the first 
great duty of man, and yet you may search through whole 
libraries without finding one word on the subject. None of 
our writers on moral philosophy have touched it, or come near 
it. If, in any language, there is any discussion of this all-im- 
portant subject, it has never come within the very limited 
range of our knowledge. We have repeatedly searched for it 
in vain. The duty of belief is, indeed, a great fundamental 
article of Revelation of the Christian Scriptures. Yet may 
you examine a thousand volumes of Christian theology with- 
out finding it even so much as noticed, much less discussed 
and vindicated. Every metaphysical nicety and conceit, every 
logical subtlety and device, seems to have claimed the atten- 
tion and raised the clamor of the schools. But in regard to 
this great practical question, which lies at the very root of 
human life, the most profound, the most universal silence 
seems to have reigned. In the meantime, infidels, atheists 
and unitarians have been sufficiently busy on the other side of 
the question. The Voltaires, the Gibbons, the Broughams, 
the Baileys, the Channings, and an immense host of others, 
have all labored, with various success and in various ways, to 
undermine the very first article of all morality, whether natu- 
ral or revealed—that man is responsible for his belief. Is it 
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not high time, then, that all their cavils and objections were 
blown away, all their misty metaphysics and cloudy jargon 
dissipated, and the great duty in question, which lies at the 
very foundation of the spiritual temple of the world, shown to 
be worthy of the Wisdom by which it was ordained and ren- 
dered all over radiant with the beauty of the Source from 
which it emanated? To begin, and, according to the best of 
our ability, to complete this task, let us examine the L/ssays 
which are so highly recommended by Sir James Mackintosh 
to all students of moral science. 

The great reason assigned by the “ssays to show that men 
are not responsible for their opinions or belief is in these 
words: ‘ Those states of the understanding which we term be- 
lief, doubt and disbelief, inasmuch as they are not voluntary, 
nor the result of any exertion of the will, imply neither merit 
nor demerit in him who is the object of them. Whatever be 
the state of a man’s understanding in relation to any possible 
proposition, it is a state or affection devoid equally of desert 
or culpability. The nature of an opinion can not make it 
criminal. In relation to the same subject one may believe, 
and another doubt, and a third disbelieve, and all with equal 
innocence.’ Here, as well as in other places, the broad 
ground is assumed by the author, that no error of opinion, 
however great, can imply any demerit in the subject of it; 
that one man may adopt and another reject any conceivable 
proposition with equal innocence. This ground is as broad as 
that taken in a work by Lord Brougham, who supposes that 
Voltaire may have been perfectly fair and honest in his inqui- 
ries after truth, although he may have come to the conclu- 
sion that there is no God. Even this monstrous opinion, if 
we may believe the author in question, implied no demerit in 
Voltaire. He was not to blame for it, because it resulted, 
‘not from any exertion of his will,’ but, necessarily, from the 
evidence in view of the mind. 

This reason, if good, would show that we are not responsi- 
ble for our affections. It may be used, with exactly the same 
degree of plausibility, to sweep away all accountability for the 
state of our hearts, as it is to destroy all responsibility for our 
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opinions. As the latter are determined by the evidence in 
view of the mind, so the former are determined by the object 
under contemplation. If an object, however amiable and 
lovely in itself, should happen to excite our aversion, it is no 
more in our power, by an immediate exertion of the will, to 
prevent such an emotion than it is by a like effort to resist the 
influence of evidence. If there be no free agency in the one 
case, there is none in the other. Hence the same kind of 
logic which the Hssays employ to absolve us from all responsi- 
bility on the score of belief may be, and indeed often is, em- 
ployed to demolish the whole foundation of human responsi- 
bility. : 

Again, when it is said that belief is involuntary, and does 
not depend on the will, the language is ambiguous, and 
deceives by its ambiguity. Belief, it is true, is independent 
of the will in one sense; but in another sense it is, in many 
cases, most absolutely dependent on the will. With evidence 
in view of the mind, it is impossible, by an immediate exertion 
of the will, to resist the influence of that evidence. Opinion, 
it is admitted, is wholly beyond the control of a direct act of 
volition. But if we bring all the arguments and lights within 
our reach to bear on the mind, we may induce ourselves to be- 
lieve some things rather than their opposites. This we may 
do in relation to every question, the one side of which is more 
strongly supported by evidence than the other. All that is 
necessary to control our belief aright in such cases is a steady 
regard for truth and a habit of fair investigation. Hence it 
is clear that belief does, in regard to the class of questions just 
mentioned, depend on the will, or a virtuous exercise of the 
will. 

Shall it be thought that we are responsible only for the 
direct or immediate effects of our volition? If so, then the 
triumph of the sceptic is complete, and all sinners may rejoice 
in their new-born freedom. We cannot gratify a single appe- 
tite, nor produce a single change in the external world, by a 
direct act of volition. We cannot hurt the hair of a man’s 
head by such an effort of the will; but take a suitable weapon 
and we may destroy his life. Now, who will say that because 
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such an effect is independent of an immediate or direct act of 
the will no man can be to blame for murder, or for taking the 
life of his fellow-man? Everybody must see, at the first 
glance, that such a position would be absurd; yet it is pre- 
cisely the position assumed by those who contend that a man 
is not accountable for his belief because he cannot control it 
by a direct act of the will, and must resort to the use of means 
to do so. 

It is worthy of remark that the very circumstance which is 
supposed to destroy accountableness for belief is an indispen- 
sable condition of such accountableness. It is imagined that 
as belief is necessarily determined by evidence, so it can be an 
object of neither praise nor blame; but, in reality, if this fixed 
relation between evidence and belief did not exist, it would be 
absurd to contend that any man could be responsible for his 
opinions. For if such were the case, all our researches and in- 
quiries after truth would prove utterly unavailing. Our opin- 
ions would float up and down at random, in mockery of our 
efforts to control them, and we should be no more accountable 
for them than for the course of the winds. Or if we could 
believe a thing merely by willing to believe it, in opposi- 
tion to the weight of evidence, it is impossible to conceive how 
such an obstinate resistance to the light of truth could deserve 
the praise of virtue. Hence the very circumstance which is 
supposed to take away responsibility for belief is that without 
which such responsibility could not possibly exist. We must 
distinguish between the wild and the ¢éntellect. If the will 
were necessarily determined, we should not be accountable for 
its volitions, nor for anythng else. But as the will is free, so 
we may be held responsible for its volitions, as well as for the 
consequences of its volitions, whether these consequences or 
effects are produced in the external world of matter or in the 
internal world of mind. The wid is the seat of all freedom 
and the centre of all responsibility. 

_ All our external acts are necessitated, and yet we may be 
held responsible for them, because they depend on our wills. 
In like manner we may be responsible for some of our opin- 
ions and feelings, because they may be also controlled and de- 
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termined by the will—not by a direct or immediate act of the 
will, it is true, but yet by an act that is equally necessitating 
in its consequences. By fixing our attention on the objects of 
the intellect, or the sensibility, we may absolutely determine 
our views and feelings in relation to them. In so far as this 
may be done, we may be justly held responsible for our views and 
feelings, our opinions and emotions, and no farther. As we 
are not accountable for those external movements of the body 
which we are compelled to perform by a superior force, so we 
cannot be answerable for those decisions of the intellect, or for 
those feelings of the heart, which result from causes over 
which we have no control. Being necessitated by a chain of 
causes, the first link of which is not a free act of the will, they 
cannot be imputed to us. We can be responsible only for acts 
and habits of the will, and for their known consequences, 
whether such consequences take place in the external sphere 
of body or in the internal sphere of thought and feeling. 
Here, then, we have, in harmonious union and perfect correla- 
tion, both the centre and the circumference of human respon- 
sibility—the self-acting centre in the will, and the passive 
circumference through which it makes its power felt. 

It is clear that we are not praiseworthy for those opinions 
or views of truth which are forced upon us by the irresistible 
laws and light of nature; and, on the other hand, that we are 
not blameworthy for unavoidable errors and ignorance. As 
unavoidable truth and knowledge are not commendable, so 
unavoidable error and ignorance are not censurable. Our 
ability and voluntary agency in this matter, as in all others, 
mark the limits of our responsibility. 

It is true that belief depends on the evidence in view of the 
mind, but then it should be remembered that the admission of 
evidence to the view of the mind depends on the will. There 
are men who hate the Christian religion for its purity, and 
dread it for its awful denunciation of vice. Those arguments 
against it, therefore, which appear sound to them at first view 
they do not submit to a severe and impartial scrutiny. They 
have no desire to pick flaws in their title to the pleasures of 
sin. On the contrary, they weave around themselves every 
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argument which a perverted ingenuity can render plausible 
to their minds. Sunk in the most profound ignorance of both 
the nature and the evidences of religion, they seek not the 
truth, but constantly endeavor to envelope themselves in a 
darkness which the fearful light of heaven may not penetrate. 
How often have we heard them boast of the ardor and sincer- 
ity with which they have sought the truth, and yet seen them 
exult in the perfect assurance of having found a contradiction 
in the Scriptures; whereas, if they had only reflected for one 
moment that the same word may possibly have two meanings, 
they would have been struck with the utter futility of their 
triumph! This is the condemnatign, that light is come into 
the world, and men love darkness rather than light, because 
their deeds are evil. 

In the formation of our opinions, there is a voluntary pro- 
cess back of ‘the evidence in view of the mind,’ and upon 
which our responsibility rests. The author of the /ssays ad- 
mits, indeed, that the search after truth is a voluntary process, 
while he contends that the result is involuntary; and he ad- 
mits that we are accountable for the former, while he denies 
that we are responsible for the latter—that is, we may be to 
blame for the voluntary process, but not for the involuntary 
result. Is it not strange that this distinction should come 
from a writer whose avowed object it is to cut up persecution 
by the roots? You may say to the grim persecutor, if you 
please: It is wrong to punish a man for his opinions—he can 
not help them—they are not the product of his will—they are 
involuntary and inevitable; but do you suppose that such a 
homily would appease his wrath? You admit, he might in- 
stantly reply, that the process which led to the formation of 
such opinions was voluntary, and if he had been fair and honest 
with himself he would not have come to such monstrous con- 
clusions. Would it make any difference to any one, think 
you, whether he were made to suffer for the voluntary process 
or for the involuntary result? Would it alleviate the least 
pang cf the poor victim, as he is stretched on the rack or 
strangled with the cord, to assure him that he is not put to 
death for the involuntary result, but only for the voluntary 
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process? Such consolation would have just about as much 
power to dispel the agonies and the terrors of death as the 
logic of our author would have to curb and restrain the fell 
malice of the persecutor. 

The author of the Hssays seems to have been aware that 
this reply might be made to his reasoning; for he assumes the 
position that no opinion whatever is any evidence of the fair- 
ness or the unfairness, the purity or the pravity, of the motives 
which led to its adoption ; that there is no proposition about 
which any two men may not differ, and yet be equally upright 
and honest, equally sincere in their love and pursuit of the 
truth. ' ‘It will be probably alleged,’ says he, ‘that in so far 
as belief, doubt, and disbelief, have been the result of wilful 
partiality of attention, they may be regarded with propriety 
as culpable, sénce it 7s common to blame a man for those things 
which, though involuntary in themselves, are the result of vol- 
untary acts. To this it may be replied, that it is, to say the 
least, a want of precision to apply blame in this manner; and 
it is more correct to regard men as culpable on account of their 
voluntary acts than on account of the result over which voli- 
tion has no control. There would, nevertheless, be little ob- 
jection to considering opinions as reprehensible in so far as 
they were the result of unfair investigation, if it could be ren- 
dered a useful or practical principle. In all cases where we 
make involuntary effects the objects of moral reprehension, it 
is because they are certain proofs or positive indications of the 
voluntary acts which have preceded them. Opinions, how- 
ever, are not effects of this kind; they are not positive indica- 
tions of any voluntary acts; they furnish no criterion of the 
fairness or unfairness of investigation, since the most opposite 
results, the most contrary opinions, may ensue from the same 
degree of impartiality and application.’ 

Alas! that any man of undoubted ability should suffer him- 
self’ to be drawn into such a position rather than relinquish a 
favorite dogma! What! rather than believe that we are ac- 
countable for our opinions, must we believe that two men, 
equally honest and devoted to the cause of truth, may arrive 
at opposite conclusions respecting the existence of a God, re- 
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specting the difference between good and evil, right and wrong? 
Or if both should happen to believe in the existence of a God, 
that one may regard him as the Father of Mercies, as the in- 
exhaustible fountain of all good, while the other may regard 
him as the author of all evil, and yet both be equally pure and 
innocent ? 

There is much truth in the saying of M. Victor Cousin, 
‘Tell me the philosophy of a nation and I will tell you its 
character.’ The moment we cast our eyes on the polluting 
errors which prevailed in the reign of Charles II. we feel that 
no farther evidence is necessary to satisfy the mind of the fact 
that it was a corrupt and profligate age. Every man must feel 
that some opinions are the certain marks of moral depravity. 
We may, indeed, as infallibly discover and detect a bad man 
by his sentiments as by his deeds. The author of the Essays 
himself shows, by his warm indignation against those who be- 
lieve in the right of persecution, that the better part of his 
nature refuses to work in unison with his theory, 

The distinction which holds that a man is accountable for the 
voluntary process of investigation, but not for the involuntary 
result of it, is founded on a false notion. It proceeds on the 
supposition that a man is not responsible for the well-known 
consequences of his conduct. Though the unforeseen results 
and consequences of a man’s actions should not be laid to his 
charge, yet he certainly ought to be held responsible for the 
well-known and inevitable consequences of them. Hence, as 
error is the natural and well-known result of ignorance and 
prejudice and passion, so we are accountable for permitting 
these to preside in the formation of our opinions, and for all 
the errors flowing from them. 

We have supposed that there are some opinions which have 
a preponderance of evidence in their favor, and that it is only 
necessary to examine them with a fair and candid mind to be 
compelled to assent to them. But this is denied. The author 
in question declares, as we have seen, that there is no subject 
about which two men, equally upright and sincere in the pur- 
suit of truth, may not arrive at opposite conclusions. Is it not 
wonderful that after such a declaration he should be so strenu- 
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ous in denying that men are accountable for their belief? 
After having pronounced all opinions equally uncertain, is it 
not too late for the author to hold up any dogma as unques- 
tionably true? He certainly should blame no one for holding 
the opposite opinion. 

It is difficult to conceive that the advocate of such a doc- 
trine is not trifling with his fellow-men. He tells them, in 
effect, that notwithstanding all he may advance in favor of 
his own doctrine, another individual, equally dexterous with 
himself, might say just as much against it. He proclaims to 
the world that, however it may be with others, the search after 
truth is not a serious business with himself; and that if any- 
thing should happen to appear more true than another, it is 
only because it has been so fortunate as to enlist a more adroit 
advocate in its favor. It is not because it is really more true 
in itself. He does, indeed, turn the work of his own hand 
into ridicule, and send it out into the world labeled with the 
jest—‘ Herein is contained a very rational belief that there is 
no rational belief.’ 

According to his philosophy, all things are, at least for the 
human mind, involved in clouds and darkness. The most 
sacred truths, if truths there be, are necessarily vexed with in- 
terminable doubts. The most glorious objects in the universe 
are impenetrably veiled from mortal vision. The Father of 
Mercies, if any such being there be, has cast us, without chart 
or compass, on a dark and troubled sea, and left us to drift at 
random on the wide waste of waters. We are poor, forlorn 
creatures, wandering up and down, we know not whither, 
amid gloom and sadness, without one certain ray to illuminate 
and cheer our path, or to kindle a solitary gleam of hope. 
Nature itself recoils, with instinctive horror, from the intoler- 
able gloom of such a philosophy, and needs not the aid of 
logic to reveal its intrinsic hideousness dnd deformity. The 
Christian religion must expect to have such philosophers for its 
enemies. The very atheists rise up in judgment against them. 
For, as we all know, atheists themselves maintain the great 
truth, that the only idea worthy of a God is that of a being 
who confers all possible good on his creatures. But the God 
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of these philosophers has set man on an eternal search after 
truth, and yet forever conceals it from his eyes. 

We have frequently observed that when the unbeliever is 
driven from his arguments in favor of one position, he does 
not hesitate to shift his ground, and, instead of fairly yielding 
the point in dispute, he does not scruple to assume an entirely 
new position. This disposition to fly from point to point is 
one of the most remarkable features of infidel warfare. When 
the unbeliever contends, for example, that we are not account- 
able for our opinions, because they are beyond our control, be- 
cause they are involuntary, if you urge it upon him that we 
may control our belief in all cases where there is a preponder- 
ance of evidence in favor of one side of a question, he will be 
sure to reply, ‘ You take the very point in dispute for granted. 
You say I am morally bound to believe when there is a pre- 
ponderance of evidence by which I may determine my belief, 
but I deny that there is such a preponderance of evidence in 
favor of Revelation.’ This is the course he will be almost 
sure to take. But this is to shift the ground of dispute. The 
position thus assumed is not only different from the one with 
which he set out, but it is also inconsistent with it. For when 
he excuses himself for not believing, on the ground that there 
is not sufficient evidence to determine and fix his belief, he 
tacitly admits that if there were sufficient evidence for that 
purpose, then he might be bound to believe. Nay, the author 
in question expressly admits this ; for, as we have seen, he says 
there would be little objection to considering opinions as repre- 
hensible, if they were only certain proofs or positive indications 
of the voluntary acts which preceded them. And they would 
be such indications or proofs, as he admits, if the preponder- 
ance of evidence were such as to bring all fair inquiries after 
truth to the same conclusion. Let us suppose, then, that such 
is the preponderance of evidence in favor of some positions. 
Then, in such cases all fair minds would come to the same con- 
clusion, and these conclusions would be certain proofs or indi- 
cations as to who were fair and earnest inquirers after truth, 
and who were otherwise. In such cases, supposing them to 


exist, the author admits we might be held responsible for our 
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opinions or belief. But would not such opinions be involun- 
tary? Would they not be determined by the evidence in view 
of the mind? Most assuredly they would; and the more cer- 
tain the evidence the more necessarily would the opinions be 
determined. What becomes, then, of the great principle of 
the author, and of infidel writers in general—that we cannot 
be responsible for involuntary results? It is abandoned; it is 
gone; it is given to the winds, and that, too, by his own ad- 
mission. In fact, the cases above supposed are real, and not 
merely imaginary ; for as there is a God of truth in heaven, 
he has rendered the attainment of truth possible to his offspring 
on earth. He has not sent his truth into the world without a 
witness. 

It is supposed that if we hold the doctrine that men are ac- 
countable for their opinions or belief, we cannot be consistent 
advocates of toleration. The author of the Lssays says: 
‘The most fatal consequences of the speculative error under 
consideration are to be found in the repeated attempts to regu- 
late men’s creeds by intimidation and punishment—in the 
intolerance and persecution which have disgraced the human 
race. The natural consequence of imputing guilt to opinions 
was the endeavor to prevent and to punish them; and assuch 
a course coincided with the gratification of the malignant pas- 
sions of our nature, nothing less could be expected than that 

_it would be pursued with eagerness and marked with cruelty.’ 
To say that men are responsible for their opinions is, in the 
language of Sir James Mackintosh, to ‘lay a philosophical 
basis for persecution.” 

In drawing such an inference from the doctrine in question 
there is a very great and manifest fallacy. It does not follow 
that because a man is to blame for his errors, it is right for his 
fellow-men to punish him for them. Such an assumption is 
not to be endured. It belongs to the dark ages, when man, in 
the madness of his heart, forgot the voice of Him who hath 
said, ‘ Vengeance is mine.’ Because one man is to blame for 
his errors, does it follow that any other man, or set of men, is 
possessed of the attribute of infallibility to judge him, and in- 
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vested with the awful prerogative of God to punish him? 
Does it follow that it is not absurd and ridiculous to apply 
penal tortures in order to enlighten him, or to extort from him 
a hypocritical confession of his guilt? Whether such is ‘the 
natural’ consequence, or not we are not at all concerned to 
determine ; it is certainly very far from being a logical or sen- 
sible inference. 

We lend no support to the diabolical practice of persecu- 
tion. We affirm that men are accountable for their opinions, 
it is true, but accountable to God only. We deny that all 
opinions are equally innocent; we deny that no man is to 
blame for his errors, however demoralizing and vicious in 
their tendency; but we contend, with equal earnestness, that 
it is the prerogative of God alone to punish men for their 
errors in opinion. We vehemently deny that he has set up 
any infallible tribunal on earth and invested it with the 
power to punish men for their opinions or belief, however 
erroneous. The Inquisition finds no favor in our eyes and no 
support from our doctrine. All force, when applied to the 
correction of error in opinion, is an utter abomination in our 
sight. It is an attempt, an insane and impious attempt, to 
make proselytes, which can only make hypocrites. It is a 
daring and blasphemous assumption, on the part of a poor, 
blind mortal, of the most awful prerogative of the great Judge 
of the quick and the dead. 

But it may be said that persecution may be practiced in 
other ways besides the infliction of bodily pain. This is very 
true. But persecution in every form and shape may be re- 
jected with abhorrence without inculcating indifference to 
truth. If men are to blame for their errors, it follows, as a 
matter of course, that we can no more approve the conduct of 
those who reject what we esteem the truth of God than we can 
approve of any other offense against the rule of duty. But 
although these are our sentiments, we cannot see that we are 
bound to become so mad as to imagine that we are the moral 
governors of the universe, and that we are called upon to 
punish men for their errors or their vices by injuring them in 
their persons, their property, or their good names. On the 
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contrary, instead of persecuting we feel constrained to pray 
for those who are in error, as well as for those who have com- 
mitted any other manner of sin. 

The consequence of imputing guilt to opinions is, as the 
author alleges, an endeavor to prevent.the existence and the 
spread of error. This, we admit, is every man’s duty. On the 
other hand, the natural consequence of imputing innocence to 
every possible error is a profound indifference to truth, and a 
disposition to leave all men to wander amid delusions and lies, 
without even so much as raising a warning voice to caution 
them against the perils and the pitfalls at their feet. But we 
cannot allow our fellow-men to sleep in such courses. If it be 
persecution to disturb them therein, then are we bound to be 
persecutors. If it be persecution to declare the unspeakable 
importance of truth, as well as the ruinous consequences of all 
radical error in religion, then are we the warm friends and 
advocates of persecution. Nay, if such be the meaning of the 
charge, then are we, and always intend to be, the most un- 
compromising of persecutors. It is the spirit of paganism and 
infidelity to set but little value upon truth, and to regard all 
opinions as equally innocent and inoffensive. But the Chris- 
tian religion is founded in truth, and, as the professors of this 
religion, we are constrained to teach its doctrines. The evil 
spirit of error may cry out, ‘Why tormentest thou me before 
the time?’ yet shall we never cease to declare, ‘ He that be- 
lieveth not is condemned already.’ 

In fact, although the author of the Zssays in question has 
preached a crusade against persecution, it is his doctrine, and 
not ours, which would justify the practice. If a man really 
believes that the heretic deserves punishment, and that it is 
the prerogative of the orthodox to inflict it, the writer under 
consideration should.not blame him for so doing. For what 
could he blame him? Certainly not for the opinion that he 
ought to punish the heretic, since no man is censurable for his 
opinions; nor for acting in accordance with that conviction, 
for the Essay does not, and cannot, deny that every man 
should be governed by his convictions of duty. Nor could he 
find fault with him on account of the prejudices, or bigotry, or 
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malice which may have led to the formation of such an opin- 
ion, as no tenet is any criterion of the motives which led to its 
adoption. Thus, according to his own principles, the author 
in question has no right to regard the most relentless persecu- 
tor in any other light than as a perfectly innocent and well 
disposed man ; that is, provided he should not display any bad 
passions in the execution of his holy mission, but should set 
about the work of death and destruction in a cool and deliber- 
ate manner. 

This is not all. The cluster of doctrines, which have been 
found so essential to the support of each other, will appear 
still more extraordinary when viewed in another light. They 
justify not only persecution, but every other monstrous thing. 
If a man should believe, or pretend to believe, that there is no 
difference between right and wrong, the author of the Lssays 
should not find it in his heart to censure him for the commis- 
sion of the grossest atrocities. He should not doubt his sin- 
cerity in pretending to believe that there is no difference be- 
tween right and wrong, as candor and the love of truth are 
just as likely to reach this conclusion as its opposite. Nor 
should he condemn his conduct, whatever it might be, since it 
is impossible for his practice to become worse than his princi- 
ples. Who knows, then, but that Carpocrates was among the 
wisest and the purest of mankind when he contended that the 
shortest and surest way to heaven is to sin with all one’s 
might and in all possible ways? Surely we should not sus- 
pect his wisdom, since his opinion, for. aught we can see, was 
just as fairly formed as any other; and we should be equally 
far from suspecting his virtues, unless, perchance, we should 
happen to perceive where he had slackened his pace in the 
career of vice, or grown weary in evil doing. 

Let us suppose, in conclusion, that the Christian Scriptures 
set forth the doctrine, that men are not accountable for their 
belief—that they are never to blame for their errors. This 
would be a revelation more to the mind of the unbeliever; 
but what a spectacle would it present! It would teach us 
that God had seen our lost and helpless condition ; that,. being 
moved by his infinite compassion, he had undertaken to deliver 
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us from the power of death, and restore us to a kingdom of 
life and light and immortality; that to accomplish this great 
object he had employed means infinitely beyond the concep- 
tion of men or of angels, and which would continue to engage 
their admiration and wonder forever ; that in doing all this he 
had not left himself without witness, but had attested his 
glorious work for the restoration of man by pouring around it 
such a flood of light that all must be convinced of its divine 
origin, except those who love darkness rather than light: and 
yet, after all, he had declared it to be a matter of perfect in- 
difference whether we believe or not; whether we should 
gladly receive his communications or remain ignorant, and, 
consequently, unbelieving ; whether we should joyfully accept 
the offers of his boundless mercy, or despise and reject them. 
How inconceivably preposterous would such a revelation be! 

It is certain, that if God has made a revelation of his will 
to man, he has given sufficient evidence to satisfy the candid 
inquirer of its truth; and if the Christian religion is destitute 
of such evidence, this is a valid objection to it. But to leave 
the sufficiency of its evidence out of the question, and still 
object that Revelation holds men accountable for their unbe- 
lief and consequent rejection of its claims, is a manifest and 
gross absurdity. Nothing, indeed, could surpass the fatuity of 
objecting to Revelation, that it holds men accountable for their 
unbelief, since every one must see that a pretended Revelation 
which should not so hold us accountable would be absurd and 
preposterous in the extreme. This were, indeed, to object to 
Revelation because it contains what it is seen a true Revela- 
tion would contain. This were to deny its divine origin, be- 
cause it bears, on its very forefront, a conspicuous mark of 
such an origin. If it bore no such mark, if, on the contrary, 
it allowed all men to despise and reject its claims with impu- 
nity, it would be justly exposed to the ridicule and scorn of 
all rational beings, except our modern Pationalists. 

Nothing could be more absurd than to create a moral world, 
to give laws for its government, and then leave all its inhab- 
itants free from the obligation of studying and knowing these 
laws. The infidel may ridicule Revelation because it lays so 
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much stress on the formation of correct opinions and views of 
life, but this is as much a dictate of nature as of religion, of 
reason as of Revelation. He would have much better ground 
for his ridicule, and indeed there would be no end of his sneer- 
ing, if this provision of the divine Wisdom were stricken from 
its code of laws and all men were allowed to think and to be- 
lieve just as they please—to learn or to remain ignorant of the 
laws of God. If such a defect, if such an anomaly, if such a 
solecism, if such a monstrous blunder could be discovered in 
Revelation, he would be at no loss for arguments to expose its 
weakness. But since no such imperfection exists in Revela- 
tion, since it requires all men to examine and to believe the 
truth, he is compelled to turn against this tenet, this rock of 
adamant, the shafts of his sophistry. 

No one is, however, responsible for unavoidable error. This 
is denied by those who imagine that the heathen will be con- 
demned for not believing in Christ, of whom they had never 
heard, and in whom they have never had an opportunity to 
believe. But this imagination is not a dictate of the divine 
Wisdom. Indeed, we are expressly told, that those who have 
not the law of Revelation shall be judged without that law, 
and according to the law written in their hearts.’ If men 
were required to believe truths entirely beyond their reach, 
this would work intolerable hardships. Such a provision 
would be more worthy of the Roman tyrant, who judged his 
subjects by a law which he had purposely concealed from them, 
than of the great and good God, who is reasonable and just 
in all his ways. Instead of promoting the grand aim of life, 
such a provision would ensnare men in unavoidable sins and 
overwhelm them with unjust punishments. There are no such 
traps and dead-falls in the government of God. Everything 
therein is arranged, not to ensnare and to ruin, but to liberate 
and to save immortal souls. All the provisions of the divine 
Wisdom point to, and would fain lead us toward, our high 
destiny. 

What shall we do, then, with the law maxim so often ap- 
pealed to by divines, ‘ Jynorantia juris non excusat’? Is 


1 Epistle to the Romans. Chap. ii. 14, 15. 
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not this a rule of justice which has received the sanction of 
the wisdom and experience of ages? Truly, this is a maxim 
which has received such sanction, having been borrowed by 
the common from the civil law, and now forms a part of the 
code of all civilized nations. But yet, like every other maxim, 
it may be applied rashly, according to the sound rather, than 
according to the sense. If, instead of following the letter of 
this maxim of human justice, we look to its sense or reason, 
we shall find that it is often rashly applied to the government 
of God. This maxim is a universal rule in the administration 
of human justice, because if the plea of ignorance were 
allowed, no earthly tribunal could determine whether it were 
well or ill founded. 

It is adopted by human legislation, not because it is the best 
which can be conceived, but because it is the best which can 
be practically applied by the imperfect tribunals of earth. It 
is not, like all the laws of the divine government, a rule of 
strict, absolute and perfect justice, but only an approximation 
which the imperfection of man compels him to adopt, although 
he may see and lament the hardships which, in some cases, it 
must inevitably work. If it were possible, it would be better 
for human legislation, like the divine, to require men to make 
the best use of the means in their power to become acquainted 
with the law, and then excuse them in all cases of unavoida- 
ble ignorance. But this is not practicable, and hence the ex- 
pedient, or approximation to justice, set forth in the maxith, 
‘Ignorantia juris non excusat.’ As an expedient of human 
weakness, it is only justifiable on the ground of the necessity 
of adopting some rule, together with the impossibility of dis- 
criminating between cases of voluntary and of insurmountable 
ignorance. Hence it should not be applied to the divine gov- 
ernment. The Supreme Ruler of the world, who can so easily 
discriminate in all such cases, is under no necessity of adopt- 
ing the expedients of human weakness. His government is 
one, not of weak expedients, but of absolute justice; not of 
rude approximations, but of pure and exact truth. If we 
would behold the sublime image of the divine Wisdom, we 
must contemplate it, not through the distorting medium of 
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human institutions, but through the transparent medium of the 
divine institution of the world. The longer we thus view it 
the more grand and beautiful will it become, and the more 
profoundly shall we be convinced that all its provisions are so 
admirably adapted to the great end and aim of human life 
that no imagination of man can possibly conceive of any im- 
provement therein. 

This is eminently true in regard to the rule now under consid- 
eration. One of the most sublime truths ever uttered is, that 
‘ God is light, and in him there is no darkness at all.’ If we 
would live in him, then, we must dwell in the Light. We 
must not close our eyes, involving the whole body in darkness, 
nor look with a too complacent leer on the masks and mum- 
meries of the world. We must, on the contrary, by deep and 
earnest and fair inquiry, work our way into the bright and 
shining light of eternal truth. That is the only way to become 
like God. Otherwise we shall, by a natural process, and by 
the manifold seductions of the senses and of the desires, drink 
in lies and delusions like water and be filled with all manner 
of false pleasures. ‘Truth,’ says Bacon, ‘is an open and 
naked daylight that doth not shew the masques, and mum- 
meries, and triumphs of the world half so stately and daintily 
as candle-light. Truth may, perhaps, come to the price of a 
pearl that sheweth best by day, but it will not rise to the price 
of a diamond or a carbuncle that sheweth best in varied lights. 
A mixture of a lie doth ever add pleasure. Doth any man 
doubt that if there were taken out of men’s minds vain opin- 
ions, flattering hopes, false valuations, imaginations as one 
would, and the like, but it would leave the minds of a number 
of men poor, shrunken things, full of melancholy and indis- 
position, and unpleasing to themselves ?’ 

But how different is it with those who, instead of feeding on 
the wind, or drinking in the ‘ vinwm daemonium’ (the wine of 
demons), feast on the natural food of immortal minds—the 
glorious repast of truth which God has so richly set before 
them in his Word and in his works! But although ‘these 
things are thus,’ continues the master of wisdom, ‘in men’s 
depraved judgments and affections, yet truth, which only doth 
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judge itself, teacheth that the inquiry of truth, which is the 
love-making or wooing of it, the knowledge of truth, which is 
the presence of it, and the belief of truth, which is the enjoy- 
ing of it, is the sovereign good of human nature. The first 
creature of God, in the works of the days, was the light of 
sense ; the last was the light of reason, and his Sabbath, ever 
since, is the illumination of his Spirit. First he breathed light 
upon the face of matter or chaos, then he breathed light into 
the face of man, and still he breatheth and inspireth light into 
the face of his chosen. The poet,’ that beautified the Sect,’ 
that was otherwise inferior to the rest, saith yet excellently 
well, ‘It is a pleasure to stand upon the shore and to see ships 
tossed upon the sea; a pleasure to stand in the window of a 
castle and to see a battle, and the adventures thereof below; 
but no pleasure is comparable to the standing upon the vantage 
ground of truth (a hill not to be commanded, and where the 
air is always clear and serene), and to see the errors, and wan- 
derings, and mist, and tempests in the vale below; so always 
that this prospect be with pity, and not with swelling and 
pride. Certainly it is heaven upon earth to have a man’s 
mind move in charity, rest in providence, and turn upon the 
poles of truth.’ 

Turn upon the poles of truth! But how shall a man’s mind 
thus turn or enjoy this heaven upon earth, which is but the 
germ of a greater heaven hereafter, unless, in the first place, 
and above all, he is at the pains to seek, and to find, and to em- 
brace the truth? There is, indeed, in every undepraved soul a 
secret sympathy, a natural affinity, a sweet and mutual attrac- 
tion between truth and goodness, between the Word and the 
Spirit of God. Hence, wherever his Spirit dwells, there will 
his truth be recognized’ at once, and joyfully embraced. If, 
then, the Word of God, ‘which was made flesh and dwelt 
among men,’ had not thus attracted the pure in heart, by the 
divine beauty of his own intrinsic majesty and sweetness, he 
would have lacked one of the credentials that he was ‘the 
light of the world.’ But, Mr. Lecky himself being the judge, 
he did not lack this sublime credential. For, says he, ‘ Chris- 
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tianity presented an ideal of compassion and love—an ideal 
destined, for centuries, to draw around it all that was greatest, 
as well as all that was noblest, upon earth.’ Thus, according 
to Mr. Lecky, as well as Renan, Christ has for long centuries 
drawn to himself, by the indescribable charm of his character, 
so full of grace and truth, and the simple power of his word, 
‘all that was greatest and noblest upon earth.’ Why, then, 
should it be thought so strange or so absurd that He, speaking 
in his character as the Son of God, should say: ‘ My sheep 
hear my voice, . . . and they follow me. But ye believe 
not, because ye are not of my sheep.’ ‘He that is of God 
heareth God’s words: ye therefore hear them not, because ye 
are not of God.’ Only ‘ the children of the wicked one’ re- 
ject his words and perish. ‘This is the condemnation, that 
light is come into the world, and men love darkness rather 
than light, because their deeds are evil.’ ‘ Blessed are the 
pure in heart, for they shall see God.’ 

Now, this doctrine, it is true, is reasonable only on the 
ground or supposition that Christ was the Son of God. Con- 
sidered as the teaching of a mere man, it would appear ridicu- 
lous. But surely since Christ professed to be the Son of God 
it became him to speak in conformity with such a character, 
whether that character were real or assumed. Hence we 
might just as well object to the sun on account of its beams as 
object to the words of Christ because they were in such perfect 
and sublime keeping with his character as the Son of God. If, 
indeed, while professing to be the Son of God, he had wrangled 
like a school divine, or preached like a Pharisee, he would 
have incurred the scorn and derision of mankind. As it was, 
however, nothing impressed his contemporaries more deeply 
than the fact that he spake as one having authority, and not as 
the Scribes and Pharisees. ‘ He spake as never man spake.’ 
Nay, he not only lived and acted, but he spake as a God; and 
even in modern times, from a Rousseau to a Renan, the unut- 
terable charm of his character and his words have not failed to 
impress the very heart of infidelity itself. In the language of 
the Jatter, ‘He for the first time gave utterance to the idea 
upon which shall rest the edifice of the everlasting religion. 
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He founded the pure worship—of no age, of no clime—which 
shall be that of all lofty souls to the end of time. Not only was 
hisreligion . . the benign religion of humanity, but it was 
the absolute religion ; and if other planets have inhabitants en- 
dowed with reason and morality, their religion cannot be dif- 
ferent from that which Jesus proclaimed. . . . Man has not 
been able to abide by his worship ; we attain the ideal only for 
amoment. The words of Jesus were a gleam in thick night ; 
it has taken eighteen hundred years for the eyes of humanity 
(what do I say! of an infinitely small portion of humanity) te 
learn to abide it. But the gleam shall become the full day, 
and, after passing through all the circles of error, humanity 
will return to these words as the immortal expression of its 
Juith and its hopes.”' Thus, in spite of his infidel philosophy, 
in spite of the hard rationalism of his intellect, the words of 
Jesus did not fail to impress the heart of Renan as more than 
human. 

Again he says: ‘ There lived a superior person, who, by his 
bold initiation, and by the love which he inspired, created the 
object and fixed the starting-point of the future faith of hu- 
manity.” ‘He never argued in relation to God, for he felt 
him directly within himself. The shoal of metaphysical sub- 
tleties on which Christianity struck in the third century was 
in no wise the work of its founder. Jesushad . . .. a 
fixed personal resolve, which, having surpassed in intensity 
every other created will, directs, even to this hour, the deste- 
nies of humanity.” Now, was the person who, without the 
advantages of education, or any sort of wordly position and in- 
fluence, did all this merely an humble Nazarene? Was the 
person who, merely by ‘the love which he inspired,’ did all 
all this the most despised individual of the most despised race 
on earth? Was he, after all, what Renan would have him to 
be, a self-deceived and a world-deceiving impostor? We 
could, for our part, as soon believe that the all-creating and 
the all-beautifying sun of heaven is merely an exhalation from 
the earth. 

Napoleon Bonaparte is reported to have said to General 

1 Life of Jesus. p. 215. 2Ibid. p. 51. 3 Ibid. p. 83. 
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3ertrand: ‘I see in Lycurgus, Numa and Mohammed only 
legislators who, having the first rank in the State, have sought 
the best solution of the social problem; but I see nothing there 
which reveals divinity. They themselves have never raised 
their pretensions so high. As for me, I recognize the gods 
and these great men as. beings like myself. They have per- 
formed a lofty part in their times, as I have done. Nothing 
announces them divine. On the contrary, there are numerous 
resemblances between them and myself—foibles and errors 
which ally them to me and to humanity. 

‘It is not so with Christ. Everything in him astonishes 
me. Hisspirit overawes me, and his will confounds me. Be- 
tween him and whoever else in the world there is no possible 
term of comparison. He is truly a being by himself. His 
ideas and sentiments, his manner of convincing, are not ex- 
plained either by human organization or the nature of things. 

. . . . ©The nearer I approach the more carefully I 
examine; everything is above me; everything remains grand, 
of a grandeur which overpowers. His religion is from an in- 
telligence which certainly is not that of man. There is there 
a profound originality which has created a series of words and 
maxims before unknown. Jesus borrowed nothing from the 
sciences. One can absolutely find nowhere, but in him alone, 
the imitation or the example of his life. He is not a philoso- 
pher, since he advances by miracles, and from the commence- 
ment his disciples worshiped him. He persuades far more 
by an appeal to the heart than by any display of method and 
of logic. Neither did he impose any preliminary studies, or 
any knowledge of letters. All his religion consists in belcev- 
ing. 

‘In fact, the sciences and philosophy avail nothing to salva- 
tion, and Jesus came into the world to reveal the mysteries of 
heaven and the laws of the spirit. Also, he has nothing to 
do but with the soul, and to that alone he brings his gospel. 
The soul is sufficient for him, as he’is sufficient for the soul. 
Before him, the soul was nothing. Matter and time were the 
masters of the world. At his voice everything returns to order. 
Science and philosophy become secondary. The soul has re- 
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conquered its sovereignty. All the scholastic scaffolding falls, 
as an edifice ruined, before one single word—Faith. Whata 
master and what a word, which can effect such a revolution! 
With what authority does he teach men to pray? He imposes 
his belief.’ ‘ 

‘It is not a day, nor a battle which has decided it. Is it 
the lifetime of aman? No! It isa war, along combat of 
three hundred years, commenced by the apostles and continued 
by their successors and by succeeding generations of Christians. 
In this conflict all the kings and all the forces of the earth are 
arrayed on one side. Upon the other I see no army, but a 
mysterious energy ; individuals scattered here and there, in all 
parts of the globe, having no other rallying sign than a com- 
mon faith in the mysteries of the Cross. What a mysterious 
symbol! The instrument of the punishment of the Man-God. 

° ‘You speak of Cesar, of Alexander, of their con- 
quests, and of the enthusiasm which they kindled in the hearts 
of their soldiers. But can you conceive of a dead man mak- 
ing conquests with an army faithful and entirely devoted to 
his memory. My armies have forgotten me, even while living, 
as the Carthagenian army forgot Hannibal. Such is our pow- 
er! <A single battle crushes us, and adversity scatters our 
friends. 

‘Can you conceive of Cesar as the eternal emperor of the 
Roman Senate, and from the depths of his mausoleum govern- 
ing the empire, watching over the destinies of Rome? Such 
is the history of the invasion and conquest of the world by 
Christianity. Such is the power of the God of the Christians ; 
and such is the perpetual miracle of the progress of the faith 
and of the government of his Church. Nations pass away, 
thrones crumble, but the Church remains. What is, then, the 
power which has protected this Church thus assailed by the 
furious billows of rage and the hostility of ages? Whose is 
the arm which, for eighteen hundred years, has protected the 
Church from so many storms which have threatened to en- 
gulf it ? 

‘ Alexander, Cesar, and myself founded empires. But 
upon what did we rest the erections of our genius? Upon 
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force. Jesus Christ alone founded his empire upon Jove, and 
at this hour millions of men would die for him. 

‘In every other existence but that of Christ, how many im- 
perfections! Where is the character which has not yielded, 
vanquished by obstacles? Where is the individual who has 
never been governed by circumstances or places, who has never 
succumbed to the influence of the times, who has never com- 
pounded with any customs or passions? From the first day to 
the last he is the same, always the same—majestic and simple, 
infinitely firm and infinitely gentle. . 

‘ What a proof of the divinity of Christ! With an empire 
so absolute he has but one single end, the spiritual melioration 
of individuals, the purity of conscience, the union to that 
which ts true, the holiness of the soul. Christ speaks, and at 
once generations become his by stricter, closer ties than those 
of blood—by the most sacred, by the most indissoluble of all 
unions. He lights up the flame of a love which consumes self- 
love, which prevails over every other love. The founders of 
other religions never conceived of this mystical love, which is 
the essence of Christianity, and is beautifully called charity. 
In every attempt to effect this thing, namely, to make himself 
believed, man deeply feels his own impotence. So that Christ’s 
greatest miracle, undoubtedly, is the reign of charity. 

‘ Now that I am at St. Helena—now that I am alone, chained 
to this rock, who fights and wins empires for me? Who are the 
courtiers of my misfortunes? Who makes efforts for me in 
Europe? Where are my friends? Yes, two or three, whom 
your fidelity immortalizes—you share, you console my exile. . . 

‘Such is the fate of great men! So it was with Cesar and 
Alexander. And I, too, am forgotten. And the name of a 
conqueror and an emperor is a college theme! Our exploits 
are tasks given to pupils by their tutor, who sit in judgment 
upon us, awarding us censure or praise. . . . Behold the 
destiny, near at hand, of him who has been called the great 
Napoleon. What an abyss between my deep misery and the 
eternal reign of Christ, who is proclaimed, loved, adored, and 
which is extending over all the earth. Is this to die? Isit not 
rather to live? The death of Christ! It is the death of God.’ 

In reply to the argument of General Bertrand, to prove that 
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Christ was merely a man, Napoleon said: ‘I know men, and 
I tell you that Jesus Christ is not a man. Superficial minds 
see a resemblance between Christ and the founders of empires 
and the gods of other religions. That resemblance does not 
exist. There is between Christianity and whatever other re- 
ligion the distance of infinity.’ 

Such, during his imprisonment at St. Helena, were the medi- 
tations which the reading of the great Napoleon suggested to 
his wonderful mind. They remind one of the celebrated con- 
fession of Rousseau, which, as everybody knows, ends with the 
memorable words, ‘ Socrates died like a philosopher, but Jesus 
Christ like a god.’ The author of that confession—the most 
impassioned genius of the eighteenth century, as Napoleon 
was of the nineteenth—labors for words in which to express 
his unuttered and unutterable conceptions of the superhuman 
character of Christ. But, after all, he adds, ‘Z cannot be- 
lieve.” Now, why could neither a Rousseau nor a Renan be- 
lieve in Him whose ineffable glory seems to have so com- 
pletely captivated their imaginations and cast so powerful a 
spell over their genius? The secret of their unbelief is laid 
bare, and its philosophy explained, by the words of Jesus,: 
‘He that is of God heareth God’s word: ye therefore hear 
them not, because ye are not of God.” ‘ My sheep hear my 
voice, and I know them, and they follow me.’ ‘ But ye can 
not believe, because ye are not of my sheep.’ ‘If God were 
your Father, ye would love me; for I proceeded forth and came 
from God.” ‘Ye are from beneath, I am from above; ye 
are of this world, I am not of this world. I said therefore 
unto you, that ye shall die in your sins; for if ye believe not 
that I am he, ye shall die in your sins.* ‘ Ye have not his 
word abiding in you: for whom he hath sent, him ye believe 
not. . . . Ireceive not honor from men. But I know 
you, that ye have not the love of Godin you. I am come in 
my Father’s name, and ye receive me not: if another shall 
come in his own name, him ye will receive. How can ye be- 
lieve, which receive honor one of another, and seek not the 
honor that cometh from God only ?”° 


1 John viii. 47. 2 Ibid x. 26, 27. 3 Ibid viii. 42. 
4 Ibid. viii. 23, 24. 5 Ibid. vy. 38-44. 
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Art. IT.—1. A Glossary of Words and Phrases usually re- 
garded as peculiar to the United States. By John Russell 
Bartlett. 2d Edition. Boston. 1859. 


2. An American Dictionary of the English Language. By 
Noah Webster, LL.D. Springfield, Mass. 1855. 


3. A Collection of College Words and Customs. By B. H. 
Hall. Cambridge. 1856. 


4. The English Language in its Elements and Forms. By 
Wm. C. Fowler. New York. 1855. 


5. Language and the Study of Language. By William Dwight 
Whitney. New York. 1867. 


6. Curiosities of American Literature. By Rufus W. Gris- 
wold. New York. 1856. 


7. A Diaryin America. By Captain Marryatt,R.N. New 
York. 1839. 


8. Lowell’s Poems. (‘ The Biglow Papers.’) Boston. 1858. 


9. Breitmann’s Ballads. By Charles G. Leland. Philadel- 
phia. 1869. 


10. Leaves of Grass. By Walt Whitman. Brooklyn. 1856. 


11. A Cyclopedia of American Literature. By Evart A. and 
George L. Duyckhinck. New York. 1856. 


In a previous article it has been shown that we have been 
false, in many particulars, to our birthright in the hearty En- 
glish speech; that, so far as we have gone aside from the ac- 
cepted standard of that speech, we have gone astray—gone 
contrary to good usage, to propriety, to the genius itself of the 
English tongue. It remains to trace the causes of this de- 
terioration in our language, and we must seek them, as has 
already been shown, in ourselves. If we were not deteriorated 
our language would not be so. 

The leading causes which, in our judgment, have wrought 
this evil, have been our national ignorance, acted upon and 


3 
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intensified by our national vanity. It is not worth while to 
mince matters, nor to hide our heads like ostriches, nor to pre- 
tend to be unconscious of what all the world knows and sneers 
at. Education is unquestionably more widely diffused in this 
country than in any other; but then, education here is more 
than proportionately diluted. Everybody has a feeble smatter- 
ing of culture; but there are fewer persons who have more 
than a smattering than in any other civilized region of the 
globe. When it comes to high culture, where is the class, in 
any of our communities, which may be honestly said to pos- 
sess it? Are our politicians a cultivated class? Are our 
divines? Our members of the learned professions? Nay, are 
our educators themselves, our college professors, our makers of 
books, and inventors of systems, fortified for their tasks, we do 
not say with a culture equal to that of the first men of Europe, 
but with a cultivation sufficient even to enable them to com- 
prehend the form itself of the problem they have undertaken 
to solve? This condition of defective culture need not to have 
been, for in our colonial and revolutionary periods we had a 
class of divines, statesiaen, and schoolmasters—a large class in 
proportion to our scanty population—-that were admirably in- 
structed, and fully competent to transmit their gifts and intlu- 
ences to their successors. Nor would they have failed to do 
so but for the disastrous influences brought to bear upon our 
affairs by our inordinate national vanity, our crazy ambition 
to be peculiar and notorious at all hazards, and our proclivity 
to make the leveling instinct of democracy the one single law 
of social culture as well as of political life. Under these in- 
fluences we cut ourselves adrift from the lessons and fruits of 
experience elsewhere; we grew not only impatient of study 
and control, but came to scorn all but short-cuts, and we fan- 
cied the slightest thing we did at our ease to be better than 
the best products of the most zealous labor of all others. ‘If 
the blind lead the blind, shail not both fall in the ditch?’ 
Blind vanity conducting off blind ignorance upon a devil’s 
dance through all the Jimbos of ;undigested folly, whither 
would such a march tend but one way? Because we had 
stumbled upon new political forms outside the region of ex- 


‘ 
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perience, we must set ourselves to invent new social forms, con- 
trary to experience, to feign new modes of thought and new 
conditions of manners; and thus, in spite of us, we have had 
new linguistic forms to grow up within us, like those parasites 
which seem to spring spontaneously into life as soon as an or- 
ganization gets to be unhealthy. 
The effect of those things is painfully perceptible through- 
out the entire range of our culture. ‘ Our literature,’ as Pro- 
fessor Lowell has well said, ‘ has no centre; or, if it have, it is 
like that of the sphere of Hermes. It is divided into many 
systems, each revolving round its several suns, and often pre- 
senting to the rest only the faint glimmer of a milk-and-water 
way.’ But this literature is not only clique-ridden and 
acephalous, it is almost entirely without the instinct of art. 
Its most disagreeable trait to highly cultivated students is its 
bad taste. Our national taste is worse than none at all, for it 
seems to be an inherently vicious taste. We incline to the 
tawdry in style, to the violent in manner; we admire a profu- 
sion of commonplace ornament, not the natural growth of a 
subject, but stuck on as inconsequently as a lady’s pannier, and 
we cultivate a diffuseness and verbosity which cannot be con- 
sorted with strength. We commit these faults, it would seem, 
not so much from lack of models of a better sort, but because 
our taste inclines us to ‘fine writing,’ to the ‘spread-eagle’ 
style, to a preference for extravagance over beauty. This is a 
right parvenu tendency, and, sooth to say, we have a general 
admiration for parvenu things. Our ear is a bad one, and we 
cultivate it to choose discords and clash, rather than to seek 
what is harmonious and in keeping. What Walter Scott said 
of us socially is measurably true of our letters likewise : ‘ They 
are a people possessed of very considerable energy, quickened 
and brought into eager action by an honorable love of their 
country and pride in their institutions; but they are as yet 
rude in their ideas of social intercourse, and totally ignorant, 
speaking generally, of the art of good breeding, which consists 
chiefly in a postponement of one’s own petty wishes and com- 
forts to those of others.’ The consequence is that the great 
1 Letter to Miss Edgeworth, in Lockhart’s Life. 
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body of our writers have treated the noble materials of the 
English speech at their command as Joel Barlow was accused, 
by a contemporary poetaster, of treating the Psalms: 
‘ You’ve proved yourself a sinful creeter, 
You’ve murdered Watts and spoilt the metre ; 
You've tried the Word of God to alter, 
And for your pains deserve a halter.’ 

These inartistic qualities of our literature give it a wretched 
air of inefficiency and inconditism, which tends to make it 
seem much more feeble than it actually is. There is a sort of 
hobble-de-hoy manner in even our best writers, and a provin- 
cial quality in our best speech, which are fatal at once to the 
proper expansion of our intellect and the competent establish- 
ment of our reputation. What standing have we? What 
standing deserve we? What do we do unto others that should 
make them do well by us? What class is there in our com- 
munities which merits to be addressed in the tones of scholar- 
ship, taste and thought? Do we appreciate learning for learn- 
ing’s sake? Do we nurture art for art’s sake? Do we give an 
honest reception to genuine original thought, and rejoice be- 
cause it ¢s genuine and original? How bitterly true the 
critic’s mene remark concerning Mr. R. H. Dana’s literary 
ventures, that he had acquired ‘the experience hitherto not 
uncommon in the higher American literature, that if he would 
write as a poet and philosopher, and publish as a gentleman, 
he must pay as well as compose!’ Mr. ©. T. Brooks’ trans- 
lation of Jean Paul’s Zitan abided twenty years in MSS., not 
able to find a publisher who was rash enough to print it; but 
Mr. Mark Twain’s burlesque ‘ Travels’ circulate immedi- 
ately by the hundred thousand, and Mr. Josh Billings’ ill-spelt 
twaddle is making his own fortune, and his printer’s also! 
Such a condition of things is simply fatal to eulture. Thought 
will not venture into fields where it is continually disprized. 
As a keen observer once said, referring to this very subject: 
‘The actor, in order to act well his part, must have a good 
theatre and a respectable audience. Would Demosthenes and 
Cicero have astonished mankind by their oratory, if they had 


1 Duyckhinck’s Cyclopedia. 
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spoken in Sparta or in Carthage? Would Addison have writ- 
ten his Spectator in Kamschatka, or Locke his work on the 
Understanding at Madrid? Destroy the inducement to act, 
take away the capacity to judge, and annihilate the value of 
applause, and poetry sinks into dullness, philosophy loses its 
power of research, and eloquence evaporates into froth and 
mummery.” We do admire, however! Albeit we neglect 
true merit, we admire with a forty-horse power those things 
which we conceit to be admirable. Aye, this new Greculus 
esuriens of an American literature will not perish for a de- 
ficiency in blowing its trumpet! Triton’s horn were no more 
audible than the thin quaver of a penny whistle in comparison 
with the rescnant blast we continually hear. The paladin’s 
bugle that sounded so far over the hills from Roncevalles ; the 
expiring effort of Anthony van Corlaer, which is said to echo 
still among the Highlands of the Hudson—nay, even the nine 
times repeated fanfaronade before which the mighty walls of 
Jericho crumbled and fell like a child’s card-castle—none of 
these can compare with the brazen fury and impetuous tumult 
with which the Genius of America ‘sounds his barbaric yawp 
over the roofs of the world.” How we bespatter ourselves 
with laudation, like ducks that play in a puddle after it has 
rained! The ‘young England’ poets, Dobell, Bulwer, Swin- 
burne, Morris and Rosatti, seem to have effected an arrange- 
ment by which whatever any one of them writes the others 
shall criticise; and the quantity of hysterical admiration and 
puelline raising of hands and eyes and waving of applausive 
cambric that has already resulted from this camaraderie is 
really surprising, not to say alarming. But in this land of 
ours we are all of us critics just as we are all poets; and the 
only frouble is that the hue and cry has been so great, the 
epithets are growing scarce. We do our admiration just as 
we make our shoe-pegs, by wholesale; and our praise is not 
subject to other conditions than limit of space or defect of 
verbiage. So it happens that the ‘hifalutin’ blows amongst 
us like a scarlet peony, in whose bursting coarse glare no 


1 DeWitt Clinton. Discourse on Provincial Influences on Literature. 
2 Whitman. Leaves of Grass. 
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other flowers can be seen. All that we have, all that we are, 
all that we expect to be, is incomparably superior to corres- 
ponding things elsewhere; and this superlative transcendence 
breaks out constantly in our speech like the measles among 
children. We use so many intensives in our common, every- 
day dialect that we are quite poverty-stricken in the presence 
of extraordinary occasions. ‘Magnificent,’ ‘splendid,’ ‘grand,’ 
‘superb,’ ‘ awful,’ ‘dreadful,’ are the qualities which our facile 
tongues ascribe in turn to every event and nearly every object 
encountered in the ordinary passages of hum-drum life. Our 
panegyric style redounds with such amiable qualitatives as 
‘justly celebrated,’ ‘famous,’ ‘ gorgeous,’ ‘superb.’ Simplicity 
has no currency in our mart of words. If it rains, the floods 
pour ; if it snows, the earth is at least enveloped in her ermine 
mantle. Beecher’s sermons are never less than divine; Col- 
fax’s grin is an angelic smile; and Grant’s stolid countenance 
is engraven deep with the mystic wrinkles of a Sphinx! 

But our panegyric style is just our every-day style, and we 
have no better for Sunday. The thread of bombast is drawn 
through all the woof of our talk. This, as some one has 
forcibly said, ‘keeps part passu with our walk; our speech is 
quite commensurate with our greatness; we talk big as we 
grow big; our style, with our smart doings for our theme, is 
like young America’s trowsers, generally of the ceriard, loud 
order, showy in color and large in pattern.’ The misfortune 
of this, the writer seems to think, is that after all we end in 
uttering Nick Bottom’s roar, not the lion’s. It is certain that 
Mr. John Neal’s voice is not bovine, albeit very blatant, when 
he says to us, in one of his prefaces, that ‘I do not pretend to 
write English; that is, I do not pretend to write what the 
English themselves call English. I do not, and I hope to 
God—I say this reverently—that I never shall write what is 
now worshiped under the name of classical English. It is no 
natural language—it never was; it never will be spoken alive 
on this earth, and therefore ought never to be written. We 
have dead languages enough now, but the deadest language I 
ever met with or heard of was that in use among the writers 
of Queen Anne’s day.’ Mr. Lowell’s critique upon Neal, we 
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may observe in passing, will suit nearly all our writers, and 
perhaps supplies a leading cause of the absence of art from the 
style and frame-work of our speech.’ Neal is a typical Amer- 
ican, and we wish to know how it is possible to impart culture 
to one so completely satisfied with himself, and so totally 
ignorant of the existence of better things? 


We do not pretend to say, however, that we ourselves are 
exclusively to be blamed for this inordinate feeling of self-con- 
sequence which is our national foible. In many respects we 
merit to be pitied rather than blamed. We have been lapped 
in very pleasant delusive dreams, from which, so far, we have 
had no rude awakings. From being a puny population, scat- 
tered in disjointed colonies over an extensive region of coun- 
try, and that country so rough and rude that the business of 
mere existence was the sole business we had time to engage 
in, and even then it was almost a life-and-death struggle, in 
some parts, against the towering forces of an unkind, mina- 
tory and repulsive Nature; from having a ‘government deriva- 
tive and dependent, without patronage and influence, and in 
hostility to the public sentiment;’ from enjoying that pecu- 
liarly small consideration which is accorded to colonies—the 
sinecures in office for unpensioned younger sons, and the 
laughing-stock of ensigns and the military snobs of garrisons— 
from this lowly sphere ‘these United States’ suddenly bloomed 
into a power upon earth, an independent congeries of individ- 
ual States, which had baffled and defeated the greatest power 
in Europe, proud England, mistress of the seas. We became 
the favored ally of great kingdoms and powerful sovereigns ; 
the land of the Future, the hope of unborn millions, the effec- 
tive example of beneficent institutions never before conceived 


1 ‘He might have been poet, but that in its stead, he 
Professed to believe that he was so already : 
Too hasty to wait till Art’s fruit should drop, 
He must pelt down an unripe and colicy crop. 
In letters, too soon is as bad as too late— 
Could he only have waited he might have been great, 
But he plumped into Helicon up to the waist, 
And muddied the stream ere he took his first taste.’ 
A Fable for Critics. 
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except in the brains of dreamy philosophers. Ours, too, was 
the land of many prophecies. Here was to be the seat, so 
men said, of that Scriptural Fifth Monarchy about which the 
Puritan brain grew so inflamed. This was the region into 
which the arts and sciences, weary of ancient and foredone 
Europe—‘ cette vielle Europe qui m’ennuie, as Napoleon said 
—were to leap rejoicing, as Ponce de Leon leaped ashore at 
Biribi, seeking the fountain of perpetual youth. This was the 
land of which saintly George Herbert prophesied such won- 
ders in his Church Militant, saying, 

‘Religion stands on tiptoe in our land, 

Ready to pass to the American strand.’ 
This, too, was the theme of Sir Thomas Browne’s rhymed 
Prophecy, and especially was it the text of good Bishop Berk- 
ley’s world-famous verses— 


‘ Westward the course of Empire takes its way,’ &c. 


From the very first, indeed, America has been looked to by 
the nations as a resting place for the weary-footed doves of 
human hope, as a tree whence would be surely plucked an 
olive branch in which there should be no deception. Colum- 
bus, Amerigo, and their companions, saw in it the mighty 
empire of Genghis, through which the Christian realm of 
Prester John would be reached, the whole world christian- 
ized, and the time made to arrive when the lion should lie 
down with the lamb. Enthusiastic admirers of Celtic anti- 
quity discovered in it traces of the voyages of Madoc, son of 
Owen Guineth; Chapelaine was saved from the scalping-knife 
of the Tuscaroras by addressing them in ‘their native Gaelic;’ 
while dreamy philosophers were everywhere convinced that in 
the new land was realized Plato’s dream of Atlantis, and Sene- 
ca’s vision of the,hoped-for Saturnian realm. ‘I would wish 
never more to quit Spain,’ writes Anghiera, a contemporary 
of these great discoveries, ‘since I am here at the fountain 
head of tidings of the newly discovered lands, and where I 
may hope, as the historian of such great events, to acquire for 
my name some renown with posterity.’ And Jerome Cordan, 
speaking of the discoverer, says ‘at nunc quibus te laudibus 
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offeram Xtophore Columbi, non familie tantum, non Genu- 
ensis urbis, non Italie Provincia, non Europe, partis orbis 
solum, sed humani generis decus.” 


But even after the first flush of enthusiasm had long faded, 
and America had settled down into a sober and not very pro- 
gressive colonial existence, she was still looked toward as the. 
land of the future. The British settlements were especially 
contemplated as a harbor of refuge for the English language, 
if that period should ever arrive when Lord Macaulay’s New 
Zealander should stand moralizing over the ruins of London. 
When Gibbon submitted his first essay, written in French, to 
David Hume, the latter said: ‘ Why do you compose in French, 
and carry faggots into the wood, as Horace says, in regard to 
Romans who wrote in Greek? . . . Let the French tri- 
umph in the present diffusion of their tongue. Our solid and 
increasing establishments in America, where we less dread the 
innovations of barbarians, promise a superior stability and 
duration to the English language.’ And John Adams, near 
about the same time, wrote to Benjamin Rush that ‘ There is 
nothing in my little reading more ancient in my memory than 
the observation that arts, sciences and empire had traveled 
westward; and in conversation it was always added, since I 
was 2@ child, that their next leap would be over the Atlantic 
into America.’ 

Speedily the child of prediction, that had been crowned 
with the aureola at birth, and had strangled serpents in its 
cradle, sprang into actual strength and began to do actual 
deeds of prowess against lions and monsters: 


‘So folk knew this was he 
That in Amphytrion’s palace first saw light, 
And whose first hour began with deadly fight, 
Alemena’s son, the dreadful Hercules ; 
The man whose shout the close Nemean trees 
Had stifled, and the lion met in vain; 
The ravisher of hell, the serpent’s bane, 
Whom neither Gods nor fate could overwhelm.’? 


1 Humboldt. Cosmos ii. 
2 William Morris’ Jason. : s 
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Had we not cause to be arrogant, impatient of authority and 
establishments, eager’to perpetrate reforms and neologisms ? 
We had given to the world new political forms, a modified 
social system, and new doctrines of economy; and already we 
beheld the powerful contagion of these novelties fermenting in 
the sick and longing heart of weary Europe, and promising to 
work the good there that they had wrought within us. The best 
and surest way for us to cement, solidify and crystallize these 
blessings to ourselves, and for the use of humanity at large, 
was through the invention of new forms of speech that should 
be perfectly consonant with our recently developed utilitarian 
notions about other things. Why obey tradition and weigh 
ourselves down with the lumber and clumsy contrivances of the 
past in respect of language when we had just now so happily 
rid ourselves of such burdens in respect of other things? This 
is the way the matter was discussed, even by our people of the 
highest culture; and the attempt was deliberately made to 
found an ‘Americanese’ dialect, in which the features that 
distinguished us from the English might take root, flourish 
and perpetuate themselves. In the earliest correspondence 
between Franklin and Noah Webster we find that the philos- 
opher—who, though essentially genial in habit, was a thor- 
oughly-convinced disciple of that narrow sort of utility which 
limits itself to the exigencies of to-day, and aims no higher 
than present convenience and immediate satisfaction — was 
very ready to predict a great influence to the English language 
through the rapid spread of that speech in American settle- 
ments, and eager to forward what he considered the happy 
movement by suggesting the expediency and propriety of or- 
thographic reform, and such other changes as would make the 
language easier for foreigners to acquire. He even went so 
far, indeed, as to propose to remove the difficulty of ambigu- 
ous and conflicting sounds by the heroic method of a new and 
more copious alphabet. Had this notion been carried out, the 
queer whimsy of one of our Secretaries of State might have 
been realized, and our ambassadors to foreign powers have 
added a republican dialect to their republican court-dress and 
republican manners. Mr. Webster’s first thought in regard to 
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his spelling-book did not contemplate so much an orthographic 
reform as a politic expurgation from our text-books of obso- 
lete and un-American teachings in respect of regal rights and 
hierarchical assumptions. He wanted our children to be taught 
to regard ‘the good King George’ as a bloody and stupid old 
tyrant; ‘the virtuous aristocracy’ to be held up in the light 
of corrupt minions of despotism; and ‘the union of Church 
and State’ to be understood as a halting substitute for ‘ Pa- 
pacy and Prelacy.’ But Webster’s passion was like the pas- 
sion of all reformers—it grew by what it fed upon. Before 
his spelling book had reached many thousands of the many 
millions who have thumbed it, he projected and published his 
essay proposing that reform in orthography which has made 
him the laughing stock of linguistic students. In this pro- 
gramme—which was nearly identical with the ‘sweating pro- 
cess’ resorted to by the gentry who tamper with coinage—he 
coolly recommended to drop all silent and superfluous letters, 
to substitute ‘characters of a certain and definite sound for 
those more vague and intermediate,’ and to alter certain char- 
acters so that they might be used to mark the distinctions of 
sound more accurately. He urged the expediency of this 
reform upon a variety of grounds. By cutting away super- 
fluous letters, he said, pronunciation would not only be made 
easier for foreigners and children, but, by the reduction thus 
effected in the space of our texts, we should actually be able 
to save one page in every seventeen or eighteen printed, an 
item of thrift that could not fail to benefit the nation very 
largely.’ ‘ But a capital advantage of this reform,” urged Mr. 
Webster, with a force that must have wrought irresistible con- 
viction in New England, ‘ would be that 2¢ would make a dif- 
Serence between the English orthography and the American. 
This will startle those who have not attended to the subject, 
but I am confident that such an event is an object of vast 
political consequence. For the alteration, however small, 
would encourage the publication of books in our own country. 
It would render it, in some measure, necessary that all our 
books should be printed in America. The English would® 
never copy our orthography for their own use, and, conse- 
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quently, the same impressions of books would not answer for 
both countries. The inhabitants of the present generation’ 
would read the English impressions; but posterity, being 
taught a different spelling, would prefer the American orthog- 
raphy.’ What a right peddler’s argument this, that we could 
compensate ourselves, out of the base and vulgar returns of a 
mere mercantile advantage, in dollars and cents, for the loss 
of all the traditions of our noble speech, for its conversion into 
a mere mechanical engine, and for the transformation of 
Shakspeare, Bacon and Milton—our glory, our pride, our 
honor—into authors virtually foreign, and who would need to 
be translated before the vulgar could comprehend them! 

Webster’s base, material, vulgar and narrow-minded utilita- 
rian views struck speedy root and bore abundant fruit. The 
soil was congenial to them. In 1804, that most ridiculous of 
all the petty he-cotqueans who have ever piddled about on the 
fringes of science, Dr. Samuel L. Mitchell, gravely proposed 
that we should adopt a new name, a peculiar designation, for 
the country, calling it Frepon1a, or Frepon! The people 
could then sail the seas and peddle notions as Fredes, or Fre- 
donians, and their goods would be known as Fredish nutmegs 
or Fredonian wooden-wares, &e.? This crazy crotchet— 
worthy the brain of poor Tom o’ Bedlam, or McDonald 
Clarke, or Mr. Secretary Boutwell—has been a frequent con- 
ceit of many persons who should have known better.. Various 
substitutes for our present name have been at various times 
proposed, ranging from Columbia down to Pedunkia, from 
Alleghania down to Communipaw. Even Edgar A. Poe was 
so absurd as to seriously advocate the adoption of Appalachia 
instead of the United States. Webster’s orthographic ginger- 
bread work found an unhappy imitator in Thomas 8. Grimké, 
of South Carolina, who even went so far as to utter books 
in his revised text, saying, ‘I hav publishd sevral pamphlets 
accordingly.’ Grimké, however, was a man with a very pal- 
pable bee in his bonnet. Another of his whimsies was to 

1 Webster, we must remember, wrote what he taught—Americanese. 

® Hence this peopling of Time. 
2 See Duyckhink’s Cyclopedia. 
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object to classical and mathematical studies—the entire cur- 
riculum, in fact—upon the ground that they were ‘ defectiv, 
irrelijus and un-American ”’! 

The injuriousness, as well as fallacy and absurdity, of this 
sort of reform by the strong hand is immediately apparent to 
all save minds twisted all askew by foregone prejudice. Sen- 
sible men, indeed, have often claimed—and not without some 
show of reason—that a radical reformation could be advant- 
ageously brought about in our speech, and one that would 
contribute largely at once to facility in acquiring it, and ease 
in giving precision and euphony to its utterance. Thus Cob- 
bett, that incarnation of the practical, wanted to drop all 
irregular preterits, and form all verbs in ed; while archdeacon 
Hare has suggested a return to the practice of Spenser and 
Milton, by employing ¢ instead of ed in all past terminations, 
writing stept and Jookt, &c., in place of the usual forms. 
Thus again, that wiseacre, Pinkerton, has discovered that our 
rhythmic short-comings are due to our deficiency in vowel 
terminations, and he suggested that our tongue would be 
made harmonious as the Greek and flowing as the Italian by 
the trifling addition of some eight thousand suffixes, by sound- 
ing all final vowels, changing final s into a, and appending o 
to all words ending in harsh consonants! A sentence in 
Pinkertonese would read somewhat in this fashion: ‘ Givé me 
the eggo, ando I will maké you an omeletta whica shall ticklé 
youra palaté !””* 

The disciples of the modern schools of phonetics are even at 
the present day striving to force their systems upon us, and to 
secure the certainty of a radical orthographic revolution, by 
having a complete system of phonographic spelling and writing 
introduced into our schools, along side of and in competition 
with our present system. 

But no radical reform in orthography is compatible with the 
integrity of a language, nor is it advisable that such a reform 
should be attempted, even upon the grounds claimed by its 
most urgent advocates. The error into which Webster fell 
was in respect of his right province as a lexicographer. He® 

1 Fowler. op. cit. 
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should have made it his real and only business to record the 
' language as it was, and to instance and collate the orthography 

| and the interpretation of words as these were established in 
their actual use by the best authors. He had no mission to 

ventilate his notions of emendation and reform, nor to attempt 

to impose new and arbitrary conditions upon speech ; for lan- 

| guage is an actual, not a hypothetical, matter. It is a series 
| of facts, not a series of possibilities. It reforms itself, just as 
| a child grows, and may not be tampered with nor twisted, any 
| more than we may tamper with the sunshine or try to alter 
the scale of colors in the solar spectrnm. We may theorize 
about it, but we cannot use it for the counters of our specula- 
tions. Shall a surgeon use his knife to make six fingers or six 
toes grow where nature intended five only? Just as well try 
to do this as to attempt, by arbitrary means and in pursuance 
of dogmatic theories, to constrain a language to wear one 
form, when nature, in the person of those who use it, has 
determined it shall wear another form. Let us see if all the 
lexicographers in the world can constrain an Englishman to 
use the guttural ch, or a Frenchman to use the English 7h. 
Let us see if all the utilitarian philosophy in the world can 
teach the Polynesian to eschew his vowel terminations, or the 
Chinaman to give up his favorite nasals; can make the 
Irishman discard his accent, or the Scotchman let drop his 
burr. And Webster’s attempt, even if it had succeeded, 
would simply have broken down all the historical associations 
of our speech, in favor of a system of arbitrary symbols and 
combinations that possessed neither value nor significance be- 
yond their transitory usefulness at the moment. Who but a 
madman or a fool would seriously endeavor to force the great 
storehouse of our literature, where are treasured up the accu- 
mulated experience and wisdom of the glorious past of a noble 
and virtuous race, and all the records of heroisms and magnan- 
imities, flights of fancy and towerings of imagination, that 
have been laboriously set down for us, to be our patterns and 
ensamples in conducting the great business of life, and, having 

@ forced it, and ruthlessly scattered its most precious contents, 
would contemptuously bar it against all future comers? Who 
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but a lunatic would conceive it to be useful so to arrange mat- 
ters as to make it necessary for us to study as a foreign tongue 
that glorious English—the common treasure of poor and rich, 
lowly and exalted—in which our Bible is written—our Bible, 
the common Bible of the English-speaking people all over 
the earth, ‘that fountain of pure speech, that anchor of our 
language” equally as much as it is the anchor of our faith? 
That noble English, moreover, in which the body of our grand 
old poetry is written, so full of music and rhythm, so full of 
flame and tears, so full of wisdom and thought, that superb 
aggregate of the feeling and emotion, the passion and the 
impulse, the condition and the history, the fire and flow of the 
very life itself of the noblest, because the bravest, most sincere 
and most untiring of all the noble races! Well says John S. 
Mill—that ‘we have no right to prevent ourselves from trans- 
mitting to posterity a larger portion of this inheritance than 
we may ourselves have profited by.” As far as regards a 
phonetic spelling, it seems to us that Archbishop Trench’s 
protest* is conclusive: ‘I can conceive no method of so effec- 
tually defacing and barbarizing our English tongue, no scheme 
that would go so far to empty it, practically at least, and 
for us, of all the hoarded wit, wisdom, imagination and history 
which it contains—to cut the vital nerves which connect its 
present with the past.’ Every word, as he has forcibly said, 
has ‘two existences—as a spoken word and as a written,’ and 
we have no right to sacrifice, nor yet to subordinate, the one 
to the other. Besides—and this, as a practical argument, 
ought to have weight with the Websterian school—the actual 
gain in the matter would really amount to nothing, because 
pronunciation is always changing, so that in a few years the 
sound and spelling of words would be as wide apart as ever. 
Etymological spelling is the only safe anchorage by which 
language can be kept off the lee shore of self-destruction. In 
the final analysis, the proposition to adopt a phonetic spelling 
is simply a proposition to do away with education, by nullify- 
ing its advantages, and subordinating the conquests of culture 
to the blind conceits of ignorance. When a language is trans- @ 
1 R. H. Dana. 2 Logic. 3 On the Study of Words. 
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formed into a mere shifting quicksand, that changes its place 
with every tide, there will be small profit in lighting beacons 
and erecting landmarks. 

Besides its Jack Cade destructiveness, this attempted re- 
form in the direction of an ‘ Americanese’ is wrong in princi- 
ple. <A true reform should back backward, in quest of purer, 
because more primitive forms, but this is a ¢a wa, a scramble, 
a sawve qui peut movement toward the coming disease. 
Change never needs to be encouraged; it always comes fast 
enough. It is perfectly right that we should uphold Ameri- 
can ideas, and encourage our bards to believe in the use and 
beauty of American themes in preference to old world ones.! 
But to attempt to persuade our bards, upon this flimsy patri- 
otic pretext, to pipe their lays to melodies not drawn from the 
healthy old English tongue, so full of poetic fire and noble 
memories, but from the cracked alembic of an impracticablee 
Connecticut schoolmaster, is to tell them that the chatterings 
of a Brazilian ape are music, and Nilsson’s divine songs mere 
cacophony and discord. To our notion, the man who deliber- 
ately perverts or degrades a word by changing its use or by 
disguising its etymology, conducts himself at once as ridicu- 
lously and dishonestly as tiicse snobbish parvenus and now- 
veaux riches of our cities who paint their carriage panels with 
the blazons of all the nobility of England. Why not filch a 
coat of arms from Gower or Courtenay, from Ripon or 
De Vere, just as well as pervert a word out of Shakspeare, or 
corrupt a spelling out of Pope? Words are not counters, 
neither are they simply ferw nature, to be every man’s game 
that shoots a shaft toward them. They are solid, substantial 
existences, protected by law and reason, and not to be driven 
out of the limits of common sense. ‘To coin new words,’ 
says Kant,’ ‘is a pretension to legislation in language which © 

1 ‘But know thy Highest dwells at Home; there Art 
And choral Inspiration spring ; 
If thou wouldst touch the Universal Heart, 
Of thine own Country sing !” 


[Rather vague, but very charmingly patriotic lines of Mr. Wm. Ross 
® Wallace. Mr. Elbert H. Smith has acted upon such counsel. | 


2 Preface to Kritik. 
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is seldom successful ; and, before recourse is had to so desper- 
ate an expedient, it is advisable to examine the dead and 
learned languages, with the hope and the probability that we 
may meet with some adequate expression of the notion we 
have in our minds.’ There is a perpetual warfare going on 
in language between the rebellious incursions of inaccuracies 
and vulgarisms and the defensive patriotism of culture and 
good usage. The ‘ American system,’ if it had entirely pre- 
vailed, would have thrown the gates wide open to every raid 
of the Goths and Vandals of barbarism and ignorance, and 
there would have resulted so chance-medley a gibberish that 
it would have taken the tongues of two generations to lick the 
ill-favored cub into grammatical shape. 

The immediately injurious influence of this attempted re- 
form, in segregating ours from the English speech, has never 
been fully appreciated. It did more than anything else to 
prevent the young, fresh and ardent American mind from 
_sympathizing with and taking part in that great revival of 
English literature which commenced shortly after the termi- 
nation of our revolution. At the very time when Bishop 
Percy, and Cowper, and Bowles, and Scott, Byron, Shelley, 
Keats, Coleridge and Wordsworth were bringing poetry back 
to its old excellence of form and content, and when all the 
English critical world was agog with newborn fervor on be- 
half of the Elizabethan age, owr critics and grammarians were 
casting about for means to cut us entirely adrift from the Eng- 
lish language, as a dead, unworthy thing, and ow; poets—if 
our prosy Barlows and Dwights and dull Trumbulls are so to 
be styled—were limping along in stilted, inane parodies of 
Pope’s csesura and Dryden’s flowing line. The result was, we 
were left as completely behind as if we had gone to sleep for 
half a century; and Tennyson was a rising poet of the new 
school before ‘ Maria del Occidente’ had won Southey’s easy 
praise, and Lowell and Poe found out Shelley and Keats. 
Even if we had possessed superabundance of liberal culture 
and overflowing imagination, it would not have been easy for 
us to recover at once so much good ground lost. 

But we do not think one can have read the foregoing details 

+ 
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without the disagreeable suspicion arising in his mind that we 
have not given evidence hitherto of the overflowing imagina- 
tion, much less of the superabounding liberal culture, It 
must, indeed, be conceded that a part at least of the backward 
fall and the deterioration of our language has been due to a 
tenuity and starveling inadequacy — not to say sterility — of 
our land in respect of the real creative genius of art. Our 
earliest promise was not an excessively brilliant one; but we 
have not even redeemed that. Outside the province of prac- 
tical statesmanship we have had no alpha stars. Franklin and 
the Bartrams were well enough at the beginning, but we do 
not see that they have been prosperously followed. After 
Dennie came Washington Irving—a very decided advance; 
but who has succeeded Irving? After Hamilton and Madison 
came Webster and Calhoun; who after them? Robert Fulton 
and Eli Whitney were unquestionably men of the greatest en- 
dowments ; but neither has ¢hezr tribe—the most prosperous of 
any in America—had descendants who were rivals of its found- 
ers. After Brockden Brown followed Fennimore Cooper, and 
him succeeded Hawthorne—who comes to fill that vacant 
throne? Throughout our history we have had good and credit- 
able store of men eminently wise and patriotic, honest, honor- 
able, safe; industrious, steady plodders; sterling men of busi- 
ness, in public affairs as well as private; but we have had 
scant allowance of the other class: artists, poets, dramatists— 
swift, startling minds that dart among us with blaze and 
flame, dazzling all eyes, then off into the spaces and unknown 
dark, leaving great and memorable trails of glory behind 
them. We have been redundant in the gifts of the practical 
intellect, but the idealized imagination has been almost abso- 
lutely barren and fruitless among us. Our actual life is, in 
many regards, a grand life, probably for the reason that our 
difficulties in the actual have been such as to call for great 
forces to subdue them. We have grown to be the wonder 
and the admiration of the world for our conquests in the 
material universe by force of the practical intellect. We have 
had a great sum to do in arithmetic: to create a nation and its 
institutions, its homes, trade, wealth; and we have encoun- 
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tered the problem only the more manfully that the odds 
seemed to be against us; we have encountered it and mas- 
tered it, and to-day we are a great and prosperous people, 
who, in spite of many drawbacks, are capable of measuring 
resources with any other people on the globe. This is much, 
but it is not all; and here is the danger that chiefly menaces 
us. We have let the absorbing business of our grapple with 
the material so completely engage our faculties that we have 
come to look upon our triumph .as an insurance of every 
quality necessary to a right condition of life. Action, while 
it has animated, has narrowed us, until there is not room 
within us for the adequate expansion of thought.’ Hence it 
is that our ideal life has hitherto been, and continues to be, so 
mean and low, so servile and echo-like. We have neglected 
our spiritual muscles until they have dwindled and shrunken 
into decrepitude and atrophy. Men may not live by bread 
alone, as we have tried to do. Intellect and brain-force that 
is only prized and encouraged as it is the coadjuvant of mate- 
rial work, a help to wealth, a means to economical and suc- 
cessful achievement in invention, engineering, building, plow- 
ing, digging, comes finally to take the shape of the mould in 
which it is constrained. Pegasus will come to drag a plow as 
well as any other horse, if trained; but his wings must be cut 
off for him to do that work properly, otherwise the harness will 
not fit him. And so, when our intellect becomes the slave of 
public opinion and public need, it loses its spiritual soul, and 
gets finally to be a mere dull, plodding, manufacturing body, 
setting material concerns above all things else. ‘ Utility 
grows to be our decalogue.’ Food and clothes, ease and 
riches, pomp and parade—these are what labor insures to us, 
and what we have striven to get so persistently, so exclu- 
sively, that we have finally come to rest upon them as ‘ final 
and supreme gratifications,’ instead of using them as ‘ step- 
ping-stones to a purer and nobler life.’ Hence our culture is 
low and narrow, setting material aims above art, and sensual 
satisfaction over spiritual expansion. Hence poor Clifton did 


1 ‘ Thought expands, but lames; action animates, but narrows.’ Goethe’s 
Meister. 
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not croak nor exaggerate, but simply told the truth, when he 
lamented ‘ these shifting skies,’ 
‘ Where Fancy sickens and where Genius dies.’ 


Hence there is a foundation in our actual circumstances for 
the laughable fish-out-of-water sensations of the foreigner who 
comes to us—sensations that made Beauvallet laugh like a 
Thersites who flees but rails; that made Tocqueville philoso- 
phize upon the leveling tendencies of institutions like ours; 
that made the snob, G. A. Sala, scold us like a fish-wife for 
our color-blindness, our mechanical, right-lined, numbered and 
lettered streets, our black coats and simultaneous fashions; 
that finally made Thackeray, in a fair mal de mer fit of ‘ form- 
sickness,’ throw up all his prosperous lecture engagements and 
escape over the seas, like an Israelite fleeing to a city of refuge. 
For we are a people of unquestionably prosaic intellect, and 
we have given evidence of deficiency in taste, in feeling, and 
in generous looking before and after, that may not be contro- 
verted. Where else but in this country would Noah Webster 
have been honored as a typical etymologist? The man who 
could delve as he did for fifty painful, laborious years among 
the deep-lying, intricate roots of words, and turn up no better 
product than we have evidence of in his writings, must have 
been as essentially barren in soul as Obadiah’s bull was in the 
town close. Yet we deck Webster out as a young mother 
would be-ribbon and belace her first and only offspring ! 

In nothing have foreigners been more surprised than to 
observe how apathetic we have been in regard to our magnifi- 
cent landscape. That perfervid Scot, Alexander Wilson, who 
had no sooner touched our shores than he was converted from 
a blue-fingered weaver into a genuine poet and enthusiastic 
naturalist, has most pathetically expostulated, 


‘ Yet Nature’s charms, that bloom so lovely here, 

Unhailed arrive, unheeded disappear ; 

While bear-black heaths, and brooks of half a mile, 

Can rouse the thousand bards of Britain’s isle.’ 
Washington Irving’s surprise, when Sir Walter Scott intro- 
duced him to the low, common, treeless hills of the Tweed, 
‘that lives and murmurs in immortal song,’ is testimony almost 
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ludicrous to this condition of our intellect. ‘I gazed about 
me with mute surprise, I may almost say, with disappoint- 
ment. I beheld a mere succession of gray, waving hills, line 
beyond line, as far as the eye could reach, monotonous in their 
aspect, and so destitute of trees that one could almost see a 
stout fly walking along their profile ; and the far-famed Tweed 
appeared a naked stream, flowing between bare hills, with- 
out a tree or thicket on its banks; and yet such had been the 
magic web of poetry and romance thrown over the whole that 
it had a greater charm for me than the richest scenery I had 
beheld in England.” Irving forgot that the wealth of genius 
and the riches of its vocabulary are measured, not by what 
impinges upon the mind from without, but by what swells 
and throbs and glows within it. The content of a language 
is the measure of the mental content of those who use it.’ 
Our speech is no more than the symbol of our culture, the 
test of the degree of our refinement. And this it is which 
makes the palpable fact of the deterioration of our speech 
from English standards such a tremendous witness against our 
culture. For there cannot be a degradation of words unless 
there is a corresponding degradation of things. ‘ When Thucy- 
dides would paint the fearful moral deterioration of Greece in 
the progress of its great civil war, he adduces this alteration of 
the received value of words, this fitting of false names to 
everything—names of honor to the base, and of baseness to 
the honorable—as one of its most striking signs, even as it 
again set forward the evil, of which it had at first been the 
result.’ And the character of our culture is a witness, again, 
to our poverty in spiritual forces. It reaches at nothing but 
auxiliary ends. It strives to make us not cultivated men, but 
merely skillful men, apt at the use-of tools. It helps us to be 
lawyers, doctors, preachers, engineers, merchants, but takes no 
thought of education for education’s sake. The business of 
life has no place in our culture, but only some special matter 
of livelihood. Hence, as has been well said, the man does not 
educate himself, but is educated by his trade. ‘The man is 


1 ‘Abbotsford and Newstead Abbey.’ 
2 Whitney, op. cit. 3 Trench on Words. 
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made by his business, represents its relations to society, and 
beyond it he is nothing but a cipher or a bigot.’ 

Now, if we collate all these different circumstances which 
have been shown to be operating upon our culture with the 
mingled national vanity and national ignorance which lie at 
its roots, we shall be easily able to diagnose the causes of the 
decline of our speech in richness of texture and abundance of 
material. ‘It is especially observable,’ says an acute critic,’ 
whose wise moments, if few and very far between, are still 
very precious ones, ‘It is especially observable that, in adopt- 
ing the cant of thought, the cant of phraseology is adopted at 
the same instant.’ There is vital truth here. We have in- 
dulged so long and so unrestrainedly in the cant of egotism 
and the cant of self-sufficiency that we are like the hasty cock, 
which, by incessant crowing, fancies it has brought back the 
morning. We have actually, by assuming, taught ourselves, 
in the very face of fact and reason, to believe and to build 
upon our own inordinate pretensions. ‘ We are the people, 
and wisdom shall die with us!’ What is the use of study, 
and culture, and long avenues of preparation, we argue, when 
our own untutored faculties, ‘ warbling their native wood-notes 
wild,’ compass already more than all the laboring world 
achieves elsewhere? What is the use of English when our 
own unpolished Americanese is able, in our accredited phrase, 
to ‘wallop all creation’? Who does not recall how often it 
has been proposed in Congress to abolish West Point—that 
aristocratic pest-house—because our untaught, undrilled vol- 
unteers are already the best soldiers in the world? Onur insti- 
tutions must all be American, for without that stamp upon 
them they are sure to be counterfeit and base. To be sure, 
modesty is not claimed to become nations so well as individ- 
uals. We may be quite right in indulging our conceits pri- 
vately; and those who tell us otherwise, or say disagreeable 
things about us, may be only rascally Marryatts and scandalous 
Trollopes, seeking to belittle us with false and defamatory 
reports and insinuations. It is quite possible all this (from our 
domestic point of view, that is), and possible, also, that we are 
1 Edgar A. Poe. 
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in the unhappy and jll-appreciated situation of the twelfth 
juryman, who is the only one of the panel with reason on his 
side. Possible, in fine, 
. ‘that we are, as ourselves have voted, 

The most enlightened people ever known ; 

And, furthermore, in fifty years or sooner, 

We shall export our poetry and wine— 
and, consequently, that the present pages of the SourHERN 
Review contain an unpatriotic, narrow-minded, ungenerous 
diatribe from the pen of some ‘ disappointed Rebel’ or ‘ bloody 
Britisher.’ But, nevertheless, do not let us say so, for nobody 
besides ourselves believes it. If it is possible, do not even let 
us think so. It does no good. It has already done us sensible 
hurt in many ways, and especially in regard to our language. 
We have the testimony of our best scholars, that ‘ national 
self-sufficiency’ and ‘inherited prepossession’ have largely 
contributed to ‘narrow the limits imposed by unfavorable 
circumstances upon the extent of linguistic knowledge.” We 
have lost, or partly lost, one of the noblest and most redeem- 
ing of virtues—reverence. We do not venerate, we do not 
even respect, the past; and the lives we live in the present 
are very narrow lives and very selfish ones; for the ‘ extrava- 
gant spirit of Utility invades every scene of life, however 
sequestered,* and sends us to botanize upon our mother’s 
graves. It might not matter much if we contemptuously 
kick Johnson’s Dictionary out of doors, and pin our faith to 
Webster and the undiluted Americanese; but if the same 
spirit should finally instigate us to set our foot upon Shaks- 
peare and Milton, upon Keats and Tennyson, upon Thackeray 
and Browning, what hellebore will cure our madness ? 

How much of this inordinate self-sufficiency may come of 
pure conceit—how much may be the unhappy offspring of our 
ignorance—would be hard to determine. It is certain that 
such courses are what might be expected of ignorance, and it 
is certain that we are more deficient in what the world accepts 
as high culture than any other people. The bulk of the per- 
versions of our speech, for instance, have originated with men 


1 Halleck. 2 Whitney. 3 H. T. Tuckerman. 
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of the best intentions, who did no better simply because they 
could not. Some of our most grating and offensive barbar- 
isms are due to the clergy, who certainly would not have per- 
petrated them had they possessed sufficient knowledge to 
enable them to construct words properly and in accordance 
with history and right analogy; for it is their interest, beyond 
that of any other class, to have words established definitely 
and within imperishable landmarks. A right standard of good 
and reputable usage for speech is hardly possible in any land 
except where high culture and complete systematic education 
have especially fitted certain classes to determine authorita- 
tively what that usage should be. But the very spirit and 
genius of our institutions have all along been hostile to that 
sort of culture, and diametrically opposed to fostering any such 
learned class. Our system of early instruction is notoriously 
incomplete, particularly in linguistic regards, and it is charac- 
teristic of our selfish and suspicious national character to 
despise and to obstruct the efforts of those who would in after 
life repair their deficiencies by systematic self-instruction. We 
are mistrustful of every attempt to introduce a bookish element 
into connection with the every-day practical business of life. 
The literary statesman does not exist; the lawyer who writes 
must hide behind a nom de plume, or risk losing his clients ; 
the doctor who cuitivates art is suspected of having no patients; 
the farmers sneer at book-farming and contemn chemistry ; 
and the popular conviction is almost universal that the preacher 
who writes his sermon loses in fervor and eloquence what he 
gains in style and argument. Hugh S. Legaré once said, with 
great force and truth, that ‘nothing is more perilous in Amer- 
ica than to be too long learning, or to get the name of book- 
ish.’ We are confessedly not bookish ourselves, and we make 
a merit of it, and, consequently, did we permit learning to 
become honorable for its own sake, we should be entitling 
certain persons to arrogate a superiority over us that is 
utterly intolerable to all our notions of equality. What sort 
of a democracy would that be wherein a certain class claimed 
eminence on account of having read certain books more than 
the rest of us? So we teach our youth to despise learning 
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~ and culture as being things that are obstructive in the highest 


degree to that only kind of success which we hold in esteem. 
Those who make themselves scholars do so in spite of our 
sneers and at the sacrifice of all claims to our consideration. 
Our only aristocracy, that of wealth, must remain an aristoc- 
racy of wealth only; for wealth holds its curule chair too pre- 
cariously in a republic like this to venture to add culture for 
the embellishment of the uneasy, languid leisure of its heirs, 
lest such a multiplication of attainments should exasperate 
the class jealousies already existing, and lead on to agrarian- 
ism and socialistic confusion. Our men of leisure, therefore, 
instead of being able to correct our evils, are only competent 
to give them greater force and poignancy. 

Hence it is that we have no learned class, or, if there should 
be a small one among our forty millions, it is without influ- 
ence that can bear upon the character of our institutions. Our 
young men of talent and enterprise all go to the newspapers, 
to the pulpit, to the bar, or ‘into business.’ It is the rarest 
phenomenon in this country to see a person give himself up to 
study for its own sake, or to art or literature for the pure love 
of their interior gifts. ‘The book-producers of the country 
have mostly devoted their lives to other callings. They have 
been divines, physicians, lawyers, college professors, politicians, 
orators, editors, active military men, travelers, and, incident- 
ally, authors.” Hence, even our scanty literature has not 
been literary, but of the crowd, and ite diction has-taken its 
tone and character from the influences of the common and 
vulgar speech, without .being puritied and refined by passing 
through the alembic of a superior,-more cultivated influence 
that might have strained away at least some of its grosser 
viciousness. And, moreover, our uneducated thought, un- 
tamed, uncurbed, has careered just where it listed, free, in- 
deed, as the wild mustang of the plains, but also as unkempt 
as he, as willful, and often as ill-fed. So we have, indeed, 
made it free as the wind, but at the cost of having it as 
unsubdued, also, as the wind, and as impatient of guidance 
and impossible of control. Hence all our mad systems, our 

1 Duyckhinck. 
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lunatic religiosities, our bastard, drivelling philosophies and 
those hideously corrupt and filthy socialisms and communisms 
that have borne their nondescript fruit among us, puckering 
our mouths with their brash bitterness, and defiling our souls 
even more than they have befouled our speech. 

This non-existence of a cultivated class has done much to 
foster and aggravate that inherent bad taste of which we have 
already spoken. It does not so much matter if nine-tenths of 
a people, through ignorance and conceit, are the captives of 
glare and glitter, tawdriness and tinsel, discord and barbarism, 
false analogy and solecism, provided the remaining one-tenth 
are in possession of resources which will enable them to spy out 
and repair the breeches made in the vocabulary. Children 
may be safely trusted to be children, and fools fools, if there 
be nurses and keepers near by to save them from falling into 
the fire or tumbling into the water. But a vineyard that has 
no pruning-knife in reserve for it must inevitably grow to be 
a wilderness, too thick for the sour grapes to do aught save rot 
and mildew ; and the relapse will always be rapid in propor- 
tion as the soil is fertile and the growth luxuriant. We have 
the vines and the rich, deep soil; the wigneron is certainly 
absent, .and it is no wonder our children’s teeth are set on 
edge. Our lack of guidance has brought about not only a 
lack of art, but also a contempt of art, of elegance, of pro- 
priety; has made us contend for coarseness as if it were 
strength,-and-accept » spurious; namby-pamby affectation in 
the stead of’ real taste and refinement. Nay, more than this, 
we find. stolid sort ‘of satisfaction, a matter of brutal pride, 
in our ignorance and ‘deficiency as regards those esthetic sen- 
sibilities and artistic endowments in which so much of the 
enjoyment of other people lies. We claim to have so much to 
do that we have no time nor occasion to be. We never turn 
from our daily, plodding, material work, unless it be to die, 
or to awake (with a sense of unutterable sadness, finding it 
too late,) to the knowledge that, while labor and science, 
money-getting and material progress, have their vast and 
noble uses, ‘the great art,’ after all, is, as Francis Jeffrey has 


said, ‘the art of living; and the chief science, the science of 
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being happy.’ Hence, we are dragged like slaves at the wheels 
of our own triumphal chariots, and our laurel wreaths are 
truly crowns of thorns. ‘There is no nation in the world,’ 
observed Thomas Carlyle, ‘ where there is so little misery and 
so little happiness as in America.’ The esthetic conscious- 
ness is as real and necessary a part of each one of us as the 
discerning reason and the energizing will. If we neglect to 
cultivate this function of the perfect life we expose ourselves 
to become victims of a thousand dreary longings and sicken- 
ing reactions of the palled spirit, sealed like a bottle-imp within 
sight of the joys it may not taste and the freedom it craves in 
vain. 

We must attribute a great deal of this narrowing of the 
sphere of our faculties within such restricted regions to the 
injurious predominance of New England in al] the concerns 
of our intellectual development. Puritanism has invaded our 
thought, and descended im among our institutions with the 
murky gloom of a November fog coming down upon London 
streets. It is a sombre, saturnine, splenetic spirit, this of 
Puritanism. It contends that life is all the better for being 
mechanical, repressed, monochromatic; that no day has the 
right to its siesta; that dolce far niente is but another guess- 
name for laziness, which should be sent to the cart-tail; and 
that elegant letters, divine philosophy, and those fine arts 
which lighten the drear burden of material existence, by sus-’ 
taining it upon the aerial wings of the idealizing spirit, are 
‘not worth a bawbie.’? The spirit of Puritanism is the spirit 
of New England. And the influence of New England is as 
pervasive, as irrepressible and as trying to human patience as 
those summer insects which have Beelzebub for their symbol 
and divinity. Where these people have not conquered they 
have maligned; what they would not assimilate they have 
marred and defaced. They have taken our history in charge 
and falsified it; our poetry, and belittled it; our philosophy, 
and polluted it. As for art, they have denied it to us alto- 
gether, not seeming to need it for themselves. They have 
laid a grimy, churlish grasp upon each one of our institu- 
tions, and everywhere the contact has wrought lewdness and 
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corruption, depravity and canker. In the inconceivable arro- 
gance of their vanity they have claimed our whole people to 
be the progeny of their Pilgrim Fathers, and asserted that— 
‘When the warm bard his country’s worth would tell, 
To Massachusetts’ length his line must swell.’! 
As Dr. Bethune once complained, ‘they look upon the whole 
continent as their rightful heritage, their Canaan, and upon 
the rest of us as Hittites, Jesubites, or people of a like termin- 
ation, whom they are commissioned to root out, acquiring our 
money, squatting on our lands, monopolizing our votes, and 
marrying our heiresses.’ That eminent professor of puerile 
platitudes, Edward Everett, was once commissioned to deliver 
a poem before the Phi Beta Kappa Society. His selected theme 
was American Poets, and his argument a lament for the pro- 
saic character of our local names, which obstinately refused to 
-be wedded to immortal verse. However, the orator ventured 
to predict for our muse a final victory over the harsh and un- 
couth syllables, and thus he apportioned the poetic signifi- 
cances of our noteworthy spots: 
‘O yes! in future days, our Western lyres, 
Turned to new themes, shall glow with purer fires ; 
Clothed with the charms to grace their later rhyme, 
Of every former age and foreign clime. 
Then Homer's arms shall ring in Bunker’s shock, 
And Virgil's wanderer land on Plymouth Rock. 
Then Dante’s Knights? before Quebec shall fall, 
And Charles’ trump on train-band chieftains call. 
Our mobs shall wear the wreaths of Tasso’s Moors, 
And Barbary’s coast shall yield to Baltimore's.’ 

Whither, then, is our language drifting? What, then, has 
the future in store for our Americanized forms of the hearty 
old English speech? Will our language finally put down 
anchor near about where it now is, and, riding safely, refit and 
recuperate, accumulating store of new forces, cementing and 
coérdinating present affinities, and out of their completed 
strength and vigor developing powerful impulses in the direc- 
tion of poetic expression, sublime conception and symphonic 


1 Edward Everett. P. B. K. Address. 
2 Quere.—Which were Dante’s Knights ? 
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wealth of rhythmical harmony, such as will be quite equal to 

utter the inspirations of this grand continent, its majestic forms 

and its energetic, restless peoples? Or will that speech keep 

on drifting until, helm unshipped, compass gone, reckoning 

lost, it shall stray away into some unknown sea of words, to 

be beached by incessant storms of innovation upon the rocks 

of solecism and barbarism—until not a rib be left of the sturdy 

English oak that was once its frame-work; or to be finally 

moored, mastless and masterless, at some Lethe-wharf where 

it may silently rot down in undisturbed and unregretted obliv- 

ion? These are questions which may not be answered while 

so many new forces are still at work within us, while our 

prairies are still unplowed, our gold veins not dug out, our 

mighty swamps undrained and undeveloped. So far our re- 

serve forces have not been put to any real and authentic trial 

of stress, nor have our recuperative energies been called upon. 
for any unusual exertion. But the danger-signal is up, and 

the danger stands plain and palpable before us, laying unmis- 
takable hands upon the integrity of our speech, and tighten- 
ing a clutch which is known to be terribly fatal. Neologism 
and conceit are foes terrible as Death in such cases, and it is 
known that Death can say, without boasting in vain, 

‘Ce que j’ai fait dans |’ Affrique, 
Je le fais bien dans |’ Amerique.”! 

We have not yet tried our anchors, nor have we tested the 
strength of our cables, nor our capacity for resisting the on- 
coming storm. We only know as yet that the storm has 
broken, and is howling with dismal, foreboding violence, and 
that we are drifting, with a mercenary crew at the ropes and 
very incompetent pilots for steersmen. Undeniably we are a 
great people, and we possess a great country, magnificent in 
its features, magnificently rich, and magnificently utilized ; 
but undeniably there is no security for us in the future in our 
consciousness of these possessions, however much it may con- 
tribute to elate us in the present. For, as Professor Felton 
once pointedly observed, glancing at the civilization of Greece 


1 Jacques Jacques. ‘“ Dance of Death.” (1658.) 
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and England, “ vast extent is something, but not everything.” 
The little finger of Paraguay severely wrenched the mighty 
Pampas loins of Brazil and the Banda Orientale. It is sway 
over the minds of men that constitutes actual greatness, and 
only mind can act upon mind. We have unquestionably ex- 
ercised a large degree of that sort of imperial control during 
our brief national existence; but it is not so certain whether 
we have done so because of our own imperial qualities, or 
because our circumstances were peculiar and exceptional, and 
brought into collision with peculiar and exceptional conditions 
of things elsewhere.’ 


The fact is, speculation in regard to America’s future can- 
not yet awhile be scientifically pursued, for there is no experi- 
ence through whose arch to look forth. Ours is a national 
existence without precedents. If not the land of the future, 
ours is certainly a land of the future: for it has no past, nor 
any history of its own. Our life has not begun yet, or has 
barely begun. What has hitherto been done here, outside of 
the mere physical battle with elementary rudeness, has been 
but a borrowed reflection caught from Europe. As Hegel 
said :* ‘What has taken place in the New World up to the 
present time is only an echo of the Old World—the expression 
of a foreign life.’ 


We are getting out of “ the historical lumber-room,” how- 
ever, and we shall soon have a culture and a literature of 
our own. Mr. Brett Harte convinces us of that, and“(to our 
shame be it spoken!) Mr. Walt Whitman also, even if we 
were slow of conviction. This is only right and proper. The 
new ought to come out of us, who are ourselves new. But, 
let us remember, that ‘ other foundation can no man lay but 
that which is laid already,’ and let us trust that the new 
which we are destined to produce shall be evolved, not explo- 
sively and destructively, but organically and normally, out of 
the old, and that the elements of our speech may preserve that 


E.G. The French Revolution, &c. 


2 Philosophy of History. 
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relation to the mother tongue which the poet-artist so lov- 
ingly predicted : 
‘ While the manners, while the arts, 
That mould a nation’s soul, 
Still cling around our hearts— 
Between let Ocean roll, 
Our joint communion breaking with the sun ; 
Yet still from either beach 
The voice of blood shall reach, 
More sensiblethan speech, 
We are One!’ 


Our prejudices, our judgment, our common sense are repug- 
nant to an Aristocracy, to a Nationa] Church, and to those 
influences which tend to foster a learned class, devoting life- 
long energies to study and research. For this reason, if for 
no other, because it is and must continue to be so rare, and 
therefore so precious among us, should we accord singular 
honor and respectful observance to culture wheresoever it 
makes its sporadic and phenomenal appearance in our midst. 
We have no occasion to be mistrustful of learning, for it will 
never grow so rank by our wayside as to clog the wheels of 
our career, and we should not despise, but foster and cherish 
it, because we, more than any other people, need some one to 
lift a warning finger against the imsolens verbum that is so 
continually rising pat to our lips. 

It is expedient, also, that we should encourage a higher 
kind of pride in ourselves than that mere sensual gloating 
which is puffed up with the vapid exultation of physical con- 
quests and material prosperity. We need something more 
closely resembling that ‘ animating soul’ of patriotism, which 
is glad for the crown of good gifts simply and sincerely be- 
cause they are good—a pride such as the Italians have in 
Dante and Tasso, in Raphael and Buonarotti; a pride like 
that of the English in Shakspeare, of the French in Mon- 

taigne and Moliére. Such a feeling must: be the condition 
"gine qua non precedent to our having men worthy to be its 
subjects. Cimabue would not have painted his great Ma- 
donna had the Florentines not been ready to make a feast day 
for its reception. 

1 Washington Aliston. 
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“We shall have to weed and water a great deal before our 
garden will yield premium boquets, for our literature as yet 
has not gotten even so far as our history—has not yet properly 
begun to speak articulately as a national product and an 
organized original existence. As Mr. Emerson said (and in- 
stanced) in his recent address before the New England Society, 
“T confess I do not find in Boston,’ with all the education of 
our people, a fair share of originality of thought. Not any 
remarkable book of wisdom ; not any broad generalization ; no 
national anthem have they yet contributed.” So far, indeed, 
we have invented only our newspapers; excellent enterprises, 
certainly, and unsurpassed vehicles of news and quackeries; 
but the newspaper press is not everything. It is a great 
power, beyond doubt ; somewhat of a Juggernauth in its tram- 
pling, unconcerned march over privacies and sacred things; 
but, after all, as has been well observed,’ it represents no 
more than what is transient and ephemeral. Quite another 
order of effort is demanded to enforce the worthy and artistic 
treatment of the permanent and imperishable. 

We may achieve great things. We may fail utterly. Mean- 
time there are two things which we can do, preparatory to the 
future: one is, to reform our systems of education, in favor of 
greater depth, accuracy and thoroughness of culture. It is 
not needed to teach everybody everything, but simply to in- 
struct them well as far as our teaching goes; to eschew smat- 
tering and short-cuts; to be systematic and exact and exhaus- 
tive, even when we carry our instructions no further than the 
rule of three. The other thing we can do is, to see that the 
American intellect is protected, by the immediate adoption of 
an international copyright system, from being smothered to 
death. Our continued rejection of such a system, in favor of 
the mercenary greed of piratical publishers, while it has dis- 
graced us in the eyes of honest dealing people all over the 
civilized world, has had the effect to keep the yoke of England 
about our necks, until they are galled and unutterably sore 
with the humiliating bruises of abject serfdom. 


1 He means the whole United States, of which he is speaking, and of 
which, in every New Englander’s facon de parler, Boston is the symbol. 
2 Horace Binney Wallace. 
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Art. III.—1. The Subject Matter of a Course of Six Lee- 
tures on the Non-Metallic Elements. By Prof. Faraday. 
Delivered before the Members of the Royal Institution in 
the Spring and Summer of 1852. London: Longman, 
Brown, Green & Longman. 


2. Chemistry as Exemplifying the Wisdom and Beneficence 
of God. By George Fownes, Ph. D., Chemical Lecturer 
in the Middlesex: Hos ital Medical School. New York: 
Finley & Putnam. Philadelphia: J. W. Moore. 


The recent progress of chemistry and the allied sciences has 
opened up for us, in the physical constitution of our planet, 
scenes of indescribable magnificence and beauty. Everything, 
indeed, connected with the earth, and with the history of our 
knowledge respecting it, is wonderful. It was, for instance, 
only after six thousand years of speculations, and conjectures, 


and dreams, respecting the foundations of the earth, that man- 
kind discovered that it has no foundation at all, but that it is, 
on the contrary, suspended, like a chandelier, from the sun, 
by means of the invisible threads of a mysterious and incom- 
prehensible force, which is called the attraction of gravitation. 
But of the nature of this force we know absolutely nothing. 
We only know that it is universal, moving all the mighty suns 
and systems over our heads, as well as all the minute particles 
of matter at our feet; and that everywhere, in all worlds and 
in all systems, it is governed by one and the same mathemati- 
cal law. 

Again, how inexpressibly wonderful the fact that in revolv- 
ing on its axis every point of the vast circumference of the 
earth’s equator moves at the inconceivable rate of more than 
a thousand miles per hour. Still more wonderful is the fact 
that the whole earth, with all its mountains and plains, with 
all its continents and seas, with all its cities and nations, rolls 
along its immense orbit at the rate of more than a thousand 
miles a minute. But even these facts, so far beyond the feeble 
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grasp of the human mind, are among the most insignificant 
phenomena of the same kind which reveal the infinite majesty 
and grandeur and glory of God. 

But if astronomy reveals the omnipotence of God, chemis- 
try suggests the most sublime of all the sentiments connected 
with the high destiny of man—namely, the sentiment of im- 
mortality ; for the idea of destruction is totally irreconcilable 
with the genius of chemical science, which teaches that amid 
all the metamorphoses of matter, amid all the Protean shapes 
it may be made to assume, no one particle of its substance is 
ever destroyed or annihilated. But if we are not permitted to 
believe that a single particle of matter is ever destroyed, how 
can we suppose that spirit, the offspring of the indestructible 
essence of God himself, is ever reduced to nothingness, or suf- 
fered to decay and perish. There is, in fact, a grandeur and 
a sublimity in the doctrine of the immortality of the soul 
which deeply impresses the mind and imagination of man, 
unless these have been darkened, not to say deadened, by the 
evil influences of a fallen world. Pythagoras, the most pro- 
found of all the ancient philosophers, no sooner heard the 
soul’s immortality announced than he turned his attention 
from all the trivial pursuits of time, and devoted the remain- 
der of his life to the study of philosophy. Such is, indeed, the 
intuitive sense of the undepraved soul that it leaps for joy, 
and believes at once, at the bare suggestion of its own immor- 
tality. How transporting the thought, and how it thrills all 
the loftiest sentiments of the soul, that we have before us an 
eternity in which to study the wonderful works of God! This 
sublime thought is, indeed, the root of all hopeful, and of all 
healthful, study of the innumerable works of a boundless 
creation. 

Take away this thought, and how sad, how dark, and how 
spiritless our destiny! To look around us for a moment on 
this magnificent panorama of the visible universe, and then, 
after having picked up only a few poor scraps of knowledge, 
or gain only a few poor glimpses of its infinite glory, to drop 
back into his original nothingness, and be no more forever, 
is surely not the destiny of man. And if it were, then how 
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vain, how futile, how ephemeral, and how worse than a trou- 
bled dream is our existence here! 


Are we not immortal? If not, then the only sensible con- 
clusion is, let us eat and drink and be merry, for to-morrow 
we die! ‘Don’t you believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of 
God?’ said Napoleon Bonaparte to Bertrand. ‘No!’ replied 
Bertrand. ‘Then I did wrong to make you a general,’ said 
Bonaparte. Don’t you believe that you are immortal? If 
not, then how can you ever become a student of nature? 
For if our time is but a moment, and our space but a point, 
then are all our studies but vanity and vexation of spirit. 
Hence as it is the object of this article not so much to impart 
information as to inspire a rational love for study, so it seemed 
necessary, in the first place, to glance at the unutterable 
grandeur of the soul’s destiny, and the godlike glory of its 
immortal powers; for it is on this condition, and on this con- 
dition alone, that there is any real dignity or rational value in 
the pursuit of knowledge. 


Let us, then, endeavor to spell out a few of the lessons 
which are set before us in this little primer of the earth. Let 
us begin our education for eternity, always remembering that 
if we learn only one lesson aright it will be, in a far higher 
sense than was the history of Thucydides itself, ‘a possession 
forever.’ 

The elements of nature are the letters, or the alphabet, of 
the little primer before us. How many letters are there, 
then, in this alphabet of nature, and what are they? Even 
this first question has, as yet, been but partially answered. 
For many thousand years it was supposed, as every one 
knows, that there were only four elements—earth, air, fire and 
water. 

‘Water,’ says a great chemical philosopher, ‘ was considered 
to be an element by the ancients, an opinion which has been 
deemed ridiculous by some; but for me I confess my inabil- 
ity to see how the ancients, with the amount of evidence at 
their disposal, could have arrived at any other conclusion.’ 
Now, who, we ask, ever ridiculed the ancients for believing 
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water to be an element? With all due respect to our great 
chemical philosopher, we fearlessly answer, No one. 

What is an element? Every substance, says our chemical 
philosopher himself, is necessarily regarded as an element 
until it is resolved or decomposed into constituents. ‘ By the 
term element,’ says he, ‘chemists understand any and every 
kind of matter which, up to the present time, has never been 
decomposed into constituents.’ Hence, according to his own 
definition, water was necessarily regarded as an element, until 
it was decomposed into its constituents, owygen and hydrogen. 
Until this was done all the moderns, as well as the ancients, 
necessarily considered water to be an element. But a century 
has not elapsed since this was done. Hence the moderns, no 
less than the ancients, considered water to be an element till 
within the century last past. Who, then, previous to this 
period, ridiculed the ancients for an opinion which, at the 
same time, was entertained by the moderns as well as by 
themselves? We answer again, No one. Our chemical phi- 
losopher has, we suspect, committed a slight mistake. 

Perhaps he intended to say that the ancients considered 
water not merely as an element, but as the only element, as 
the one universal substanee, of which all other forms of matter 
are merely so many different modifications. His language 
seems to imply that such was his intention, for it presents 
stronger proofs than Thales himself ever possessed that water 
is the one universal and only substance. The language in 
which he shows this is so striking and beautiful that we shall 
offer no apology for quoting it in full. 

‘Let us ponder for an instant,’ says he, ‘the leading quali- 
ties, the principal points of water. Let us consider how 
widely it is distributed through our nature, how numerous its 
functions, how tremendous its operations, and yet how mild, 
how bland, how seemingly powerless this wonderful liquid is. 
Let us view it in relation to the structure of living beings, and 
reflect how intimately it seems connected with vitality. Not 
only does it bathe the most delicate tissues and organs with 
impunity, but it enters largely into the composition of all 
organized forms. No structure of corporeal vitality is with- 
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out it as an essential element. Water constitutes at least 
nine-tenths, by weight, of our bodies, entering into the very 
bones; yet this is but a trifling fraction of the amount of water 
entering into the structure of certain lower animals. Look at 
those delicate sea beings, the medusee, and reflect on the vast 
amount of water which their structures contain! Pellucid 
almost as the ocean in which they dwell, these creatures float 
about in the full vigor of life; yet one may safely say that the 
medusee consist of no less than nine hundred and ninety-nine 
parts of water! Water to this great amount pervades their 
whole economy. Without much vioience to language we may 
call them living forms of water! Yet view these same medusee 
taken from the ocean and scattered on the beach, exposed to 
the influence of sun and air, their aqueous portions gone, what 
are the medusee then? Shadows, almost; a substance barely ; 
the merest shreds and filaments of membrane!’ 

Then, after this description of the wonderful prevalence of 
water, he ceases to wonder that it was regarded by the an- 
cients as ‘an element ;’ meaning, as it seems to us, the only 
element. For how could the ancients, any more than the 
moderns, refuse to regard water as an element before it was 
discovered to be a compound substance ? 

But, after all, water was regarded as the only element, or 
substance, by some of the ancients only. This, as every one 
knows, was the doctrine of Thales, the founder and the father 
of the Ionian school of philosophy. It was, however, quite 
possible for the ancients to arrive at a different conclusion. 
And Anaximines did, in opposition to Thales, come to the 
conclusion that air, and not water, is the one substance of 
which all things are composed. And some modern chemists 
are as little surprised at this conclusion of Anaximines as Mr. 
Faraday was at the opposite conclusion of Thales, and that, 
too, with just as good reason. For the chemical science of the 
present day teaches that air enters as largely into the compo- 
sition of the whole vegetable kingdom as water does into that 
of the animal kingdom. 

It is a very common opinion, at least with those who have 
not studied chemistry, that plants derive their nourishment 
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and substance from the earth. But this is a vulgar error. 
Innumerable experiments have shown that plants derive their 
food and growth, not from the earth, but from the air; and 
that their nourishment is taken in, not through their roots 
from below, but through their leaves from above. <A very 
small portion of their substance, it is true, is derived from the 
moisture and other particles of matter about their roots; but 
the great bulk of it comes from the atmosphere in which they 
live, and on which they feed and thrive. Hence Dumas, 
the French chemist, has said, ‘that plants are condensed air; 
that they come from the air, and to the air they return.” The 
same view is eloquently expressed by the great German chem- 
ist, Liebig; and that, too, with as little violence to language 
as the declaration of Faraday, that ‘the meduse are living 
forms of water.’ If neither water nor air, then, constitutes the 
whole of nature, the one, for the most part, constitutes the 
animal kingdom of our globe, and the other the vegetable 
kingdom. If the innumerable forms of the one may, with 
little violence to language, be called ‘ living forms of water,’ 
those of the other may, with as little impropriety, be called 
‘living forms of air.’ 

But are the opinions of Faraday, and Dumas, and Leibig, 
correct? We donot know. We have no right to an opinion 
on such a subject, and in the presence of such authorities. But 
we do hope that they are not correct; especially as we have 
never seen them proved. What! nine-tenths, by weight, of 
every human being water, pure water, and nothing but water! 
We are willing to believe that we are all weak; but O, only 
to think that we are so very watery! That we are all such drop- 
sical-drowned rats! half-brothers and sisters to the meduse! 
Why, if this opinion be true, then we are not even ‘milk and 
water ;’ we are only water and milk—nine tenths water and 
only one-tenth milk—a dilution utterly unfit for the market. 
Now, whether this be true or not, we do not know; but we do 
hope it has never been proved. 

In passing, however, we will venture to throw eut one hint 
or suggestion. One of the most familiar substances of daily 
use, sugar, is a compound of oxygen, hydrogen and carbon, in 
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which the two first-named elementé—oxygen and hydrogen— 
exist in such proportions, that if they were united they would 
form water. Hence, some chemists have said that sugar con- 
sists of water and carbon. JBut this opinion is not supported 
by the evidence. The truth is, that sugar consists, not of. water 
and carbon, but of the three elements—oxygen, hydrogen and 
carbon—a very different compound from the watery carbon of 
the chemists in question. If, indeed, the oxygen and hydrogen 
should unite so as to form water itself, ready-made, then the 
sugar would be decidedly dropsical. In like manner, if the 
oxygen and hydrogen of the human body should unite so as 
to form water itself, would it not, also, become dropsical, or 
run to waste in the form of water. We merely drop the sug- 
gestion or query and pass on. 

One thing, at least, we may say with perfect safety : whether 
water or air constitutes the vegetable kingdom, or otherwise, it 
is certain that the elements of water and air constitute those 
great departments of nature. This great fact, at least, under- 
lies the opinions of Thales, and Anaximines, and Faraday, 
and Leibig. Or, in other words, the four substances of which 
water and air are mainly composed—oxygen, hydrogen, car- 
bon and nitrogen—are the great constituent elements of all 
organic nature. Hence, if all animals and all vegetables are 
not, for the most part, living forms of water and air, they are, 
at least, the elements of water and air reorganized and trans- 
formed into the endless variety of species, which make up and 
constitute the boundless realm and the transcendent beauty of 
animated nature. How true, then, is the saying of Leibig, 
that the discoveries of modern science are more wonderful 
than the wildest dreams of the alchemists! How true is it 
that the facts of nature are stranger and more wonderful than 
the dreams of fiction ! 

In the composition of water and air we have the four great 
elements: oxygen, hydrogen, carbon and nitrogen. How many 
other elements there are we are not prepared to say. In his 
Actonian Prize Essav, which was published in 1844, Mr. 
Fownes says that there were fifty-five known elements. In 
1853, only nine years later, Mr. Faraday, in his beautiful lec- 
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tures on ‘ the elements,’ says that no less than sixty-three had 
been discovered. How many more have since been discovered 
it is not at all necessary to our present purpose to inquire, 
since this relates almost exclusively to the four elements already 
named. 

“ The reason of this solution is obvious. For, as Mr. Fownes 
has well said, oxygen, hydrogen, carbon and nitrogen are dis- 
tinguished above all other bodies by the innumerable com- 
pounds they are capable of forming by union among them- 
selves. Modern organic chemistry, vast as it already is, con- 
sists of little more than the study of these four elements and 
their combinations. 

‘It cannot fail,’ says Mr. Fownes, ‘ to strike the attention of 
the most superficial observer, to discover that substances posses- 
sing properties of the most opposite kinds should be made up of 
the very same materials; that the sweet crystalline principle of 
the sugar-cane, the fixed and permanent acid of the grape, the 
bitter febrifuge of the willow-bark, the highly volatile acid of 
vinegar, and many other well-contrasted substances, should be 
composed of the same three elementary bodies—oxygen, hydro- 
gen and carbon—merely differing slightly in the proportions in 
which they are associated.’ ... . ‘The bread we subsist 
upon, he continues, ‘ owes its nutritious power to a combina- 
tion of the very same elements which, under other circum- 
stances, give origin to the poisonous juice of the poppy, or 
the still more deadly principle of the nua vomica. The slight- 
est difference in the relative proportions of the constituents of 
such compounds may give rise to the utmost conceivable dis- 
crepancies in their chemical relations.’ How numerous, then, 
the functions and how wonderful the combinations of the three 
elements in question! By a slight change in the proportions 
in which they are united are they made to yield sweet or bitter, 
permanent or volatile acids, food or poison, life or death, as 
well as many other wonderful and apparently contradictory 
results! 

Nor is this all. It is a kind of maxim in chemistry, that the 
same chemical compounds must always contain the same 
elements united in the same proportions. But the converse of 
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this proposition is not true. On the contrary, we may have 
not merely two, but a whole series of compounds, differing as 
much from each other in all respects, chemically and physically, 
as the imagination can conceive, and yet one and all be made 
up of the same elements, joined together in the same propor- 
tions. The very same elements, united in the very same pro- 
portions, by the marvelous alchemy of nature, give rise to in- 
numerable compounds differing from each other, both chemi- 
cally and physically, as widely as it is possible for the 
imagination of man to conceive! How wonderful, then, are 
thy ways, O Lord! and how infinite the resources of thy wis- 
dom! Nay, the very same particles of one and the very same 
element, merely by a change in the manner of their combina- 
tion, may be made to yield either a bit of black charcoal or a 
blazing diamond! 

Now, the first and the most important of these wonder-work- 
ing elements is oxygen. This element is omnipresent, existing 
in the air we breathe, in the water we drink, and in the solid 
fabric of the earth on which we tread. Between one-half and 
two-thirds of the whole material of the terrestrial universe, 
organic and inorganic, consists of this one non-metallic element 
—oxygen. In the solid earth, in the fluid waters that cover 
more than two-thirds of the earth’s surface, and in the air that 
envelops all terrestrial things in its bosom, oxygen is the one 
great and all-pervading element. Of all the elements of nature, 
oxygen is the one which has been most lavishly supplied by 
the beneficence of the Creator; and of all the elements of 
nature oxygen is precisely the one of which such an enormous 
supply was demanded by the necessities of earth and its inhab- 
itants. 

‘For the respiration of human beings,’ says Mr. Faraday, ‘ it 
has been calculated that no less than one thousand millions of 
pounds of oxygen are daily required, and double that quantity 
for the respiration of animals, while the processes of combus- 
tion and fermentation have been calculated to require one 
thousand millions of pounds more. But at least double of 
the whole preceding amount, or 4,000,000,000 of pounds, has 
been calculated to be necessary to carry on the never-ceasing 
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functions of decay.’ But who can conceive the significance of 
such figures? 8,000,000,000 pounds of oxygen! Even when 
reduced to tons the numbers are sufficient to overwhelm the 
imagination, for the necessities of our globe require daily no 
less than 7,142,847 tons of oxygen. 

How wonderful the demand! and how wonderful the supply! 
‘God,’ says the son of Sirach, ‘ has made all things double, one 
over against the other, and has left nothing imperfect’! If the 
supply of oxygen had not been equal to the demand, or not 
sufficient for the necessities of the world, then no glad eye had 
ever gazed on the glories of creation, and no glad heart had 
ever worshiped in this lower temple of the universe. If any 
one of the sixty-three known elements had been substituted 
for oxygen, or oxygen for any one of the sixty-three known 
elements, the whole economy of nature would have proved a 
failure, and man himself a miserable abortion. 

Oxygen exists sometimes in a passive and sometimes in an 
active state. ‘ While locked up in the solid body from which 
we have extracted it,’ says Mr. Faraday, ‘how different must 
have been its qualities from those it now possesses ; how altered 
its form! Then it was a solid—here we have it as a gas; and 
so persistently does it maintain its gaseous state that no amount 
of pressure hitherto applied has been sufficient to change it 
into a liquid form, that half-way resting place toward the solid 
state. In some cases gaseous bodies have been condensed into 
the liquid form by pressure, and one gas (carbonic acid) has 
been condensed by pressure and low temperature acting con- 
jointly into a solid; but every attempt of this kind has hitherto 
failed to reduce oxygen gas toa liquid state.’ Thus, the respir- 
ation of men and animals requires oxygen to exist as a gas; 
and, in spite of all the powers of human art, it persistently 
maintains its gaseous state. 

Oxygen is a colorless, invisible gas, alike devoid of taste 
and smell. It seems devoid of all positive properties, of all 
active powers. It seems altogether passive; and yet, in reality, 
no substance possesses a wider range of affinities, manifests 
more numerous or a wider range of powers, or appears under 
a greater number of forms and marked aspects. 
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In the air, says Mr. Faraday, oxygen exists as a gas; in 
water as a liquid, and as a solid in silica or flint, in lime, in 
alumina, and, in short, in most of the great rock formations of 
the globe. ‘Thus,’ he continues, ‘have we seen this non- 
metallic element capable of assuming, whether under the gas- 
eous, the liquid or the solid condition, a state of the most 
complete inactivity ; retaining all its forces, however, under a 
masked aspect, and ready to exert them with violence’ when 
required by the great necessities of nature. 

But if perfect inactivity is one extreme of the scale of prop- 
erties possessed by oxygen, intense violence is the other extreme 
of the same scale. In some of the more brilliant phenomena of 
combustion we see how violent, and even furious, are the 
affinities of oxygen. Nothing can burn and no living creature 
can breathe without oxygen gas. Breathing and burning are 
essentially one and the same process, being, in both cases, a 
chemical combining of the oxygen gas with the particles of 
matter on which it acts. Thus, in the eye of science, the act 
of breathing is a slow process of combustion, by which the 
blood of the lungs unites with the oxygen of the inhaled air, 
and is converted by such oxydation from the dark, claret-col- 
ored blood flowing in from the veins into the bright red blood 
flowing out into the arteries. In every breath we draw the 
blood of life is burned and vitalized, or, in other words, oxy- 
dized and sent forth to every part of the body on its never- 
ceasing errand of mercy. How necessary, then, is the oxygen 
of the atmosphere to life, and how tranquilly it performs this 
all-important function ! 

Every one knows that in the course of a few years all the 
old particles of matter in our bodies are exchanged for new 
ones. Now, this never ceasing process of decay and restora- 
tion, so necessary to human life, is effected by the agency of 
oxygen. ‘The oxydation, the burning of the body,’ says Mr. 
Fownes, ‘in other words, the change of matter. indispensable 
to every vital movement; the combustion of carbon, in short, 
in the blood takes place, not in the lungs, but in the capillary 
vessels of the whole body. Here is the fire-chamber where 
the fuel is consumed which is destined to set in motion the 
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whole machine of life. The term furnace is used advisedly. 
It is with premeditation and choice of terms that the capillary 
system is compared to a fire-place.’ (p. 105.) Again he says, 
‘The internal capillary combustion is the source of animal 
heat.’ Let us all remark, then, that we are fire-places, and 
learn to distinguish, in our diet, the difference between fuel 
and food—a profoundly interesting and important point in the 
philosophy of food. 

‘The decay of organic tissues, the bodies of plants and ani- 
mals,’ says Mr. Fownes, ‘is a process which has for its object 
not only the removal of useless matter, but its conversion into 
a form once more capable of supporting life. . . . . The 
great agent in all these actions is the free oxygen of the air.’ 
How indispensable, then, is the action of oxygen to the econ- 
omy of the world, and especially to the functions of animals! 
Nor is this all; for the constant, never-ceasing activity of free 
oxygen is not only the mainspring, the motive power of life, 
but it is the cleanser, the purifier, of earth and air and sea 
from the defilements constantly poured forth from the count- 
less sources of poisonous contaminations around us.’ It is, in 
one word, to the world of matter what the Spirit of God is to 
the world of mind—the great purifier of earth and air and sea. 

‘Picture to yourselves,’ says Mr. Faraday, ‘how dark and 
desolate would be the condition of our planet if oxygen should 
cease to exist.’ More than a thousand times have we done 
this very thing. If God, leaving all the elements exactly as 
they are, should withdraw oxygen alone from the grand 
scheme of nature, it is easily seen what would follow. All 
the fires of heaven and earth would instantly go out; the pro- 
cess of respiration would everywhere cease; all living things 
would gasp for breath and die, and the black pall of death 
would cover the carcass of an extinct world. 

We shall now, with the eloquent words of Mr. Faraday, dis- 
miss the subject of oxygen: ‘ The majestic phenomena of com- 
bustion,’ says he, ‘bespeak our observation and rivet our 
attention, because of their imposing grandeur; yet these are 
but spasmodic efforts in the grand economy of the material 
world—occurrences of now and then. The slower but contin- 
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uous progress of the elements to their appropriate resting place 
—the silent, tranquil, ever-progressing metamorphic changes 
involved in the phenomena of decomposition and decay—these 
we count for nothing, and pass unheeded by. Yet with all 
their majesty, with all their brilliancy, with all their develop- 
ment of tremendous energy, what are the phenomena of com- 
bustion in the grand scheme of the universe when compared 
with these? When the loud crash of thunder, or the light- 
ning’s flash, awakens us from our thoughtless abstractions or 
our reveries, our feelings become impressed with the grandeur 
of Omnipotence, and the might of the elements He wields; yet 
the whole fury of thunder storms, what is it in comparison 
with those electric energies which silently and continually 
exert themselves in every chemical change? Those of us who 
merely look to the brilliant phenomena of nature appreciate 
but little the grandeur of her forces. Those of us who limit 
our appreciation of the powers of oxygen to the energies dis- 
played by this element in its fully active state, form but a very 
inadequate idea of the aggregate results accomplished by it in 
the economy of the world.’ 

Now here, in the character of this great man, we see the 
very best effect of the study of philosophy, which is to remove 
the blinding veil of custom from the mind, and lay it open 
afresh to the devout contemplation of the unutterable wonders 
of the creation. He was not one of those who, like thought- 
less children, are more excited by the brilliant phenomena of 
nature than by the grandeur and sublimity of her silent forces; 
nor one of those who, like children with undeveloped minds, 
are more taken with the brilliant exhibitions of the lecture 
room (in which no man was ever a greater magician than him- 
self) than with the thoughts of God which, with such inde- 
scribable magnificence and beauty, are blazing on all sides 
around us, from the very centre to the circumference of the 
material universe. 

Hydrogen is the least heavy of all ponderable bodies, being 
sixteen times lighter than oxygen gas. We must not suppose, 
however, that because hydrogen is so ethereal and light it is 
therefore powerless or weak. Mr. Faraday, it is true, repeat- 
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edly expresses his surprise that so ethereal a substance should 
possess so great a power. But is not this in keeping, in per- 
fect harmony, with the whole analogy of nature? What, for 
example, is more ethereal than electricity? And yet with 
what amazing power is it endowed; rending the giant oak as 
easily as the fragile flower! The huge mountain of granite, 
on the other hand, is, in spite of all its massive heaviness, 
utterly destitute of power. The fact is, that as we ascend 
from the region of the more ponderous bodies of nature into 
that of its more attenuated and ethereal elements, we rise 
from the domain of the brute, inert, passive forms of matter 
into that of its more active and powerful ones. And when 
we pass beyond the region of matter altogether, and get into 
the world of spirit, we there behold the Great Source or Foun- 
tain of all power in the one uncreated, invisible and eternal 
unmoved Mover of the heavens and the earth. Why should 
it be thought strange, then, that a substance which is light, or 
ethereal and spirit-like, should possess greater power than the 
grosser forms of matter ? 

We shall again, in connection with carbon and nitrogen, 
have occasion to refer to some of the wonderful powers and 
properties of hydrogen. Hence, for the present, we shall dis- 
“miss it in the eloquent language of the great creative genius 
with whose glowing words we have more than once adorned 
our pages. 

‘Here,’ says Mr. Faraday, ‘ we have in this jar a mixture of 
two measures, by weight, of hydrogen with one of oxygen. See 
how calm, how tranquil, how quiescent the two gases are!— 
as transparent and colorless as the atmosphere itself. And 
there, for aught we know, the two gases would remain to the 
end of time, giving no indication of active power, unless some 
force be applied to compel them to unite. But now, putting 
the mixture into this bag, I will blow it into soap bubbles, so 
as to confine the two gases (thus to speak) in nothing. Still 
they give no indication of power. There is, however, in this 
motionless mixture of the two gases a power of the most 
extraordinary kind. To exemplify thid I apply a lighted taper 
to the bubbles, and, observe, the result is a violent explosion. 
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But now look at the result of this explosion. It is water—noth- 
ing but water. To me,’ says he, ‘the whole range of natural 
phenomena does not present a more wonderful result than 
this. Well known now, and familiar though it be—standing 
on the very threshold of science—it is one over which I have 
pondered again and again with everincreasing wonder and 
admiration. To think that these two elements, holding, in 
their admixed parts, the power of whole thunder storms, 
should calmly and quietly wait until some cause of union be 
applied, and then furiously rush together and form the bland, 
unirritating liquid—water—is to me a phenomenon which never 
fails to awake my feelings of wonder.’ But if such were the 
feelings of admiration and wonder with which this great man 
contemplated the production of a few drops of water in his 
little workshop, what should be our feelings in view of the 
great rivers and lakes and seas and oceans which, in order to 
prepare the earth for the fit habitation and home of man, were 
produced in the great laboratory of nature long, long before he 
was created ! 

There are two kinds of wonder—tbe wonder of the unde- 
veloped child, and the worder of the profound philosopher. 
The one draws an occasional and transient pleasure from the 
brilliant and startling phenomena of nature, or the spectacular 
shows of the lecture-room ; the other enjoys a perpetual and 
never-ceasing admiration and delight in the contemplation of 
the most familiar aspects of nature. The unquestionable facts 
and the inscrutable mysteries connected with the production 
of a single drop of water excited the wonder and admiration 
of a Faraday more than comets, or earthquakes, or thunder- 
storms. Indeed, the fury of ten thousand thunder-storms were, 
to his mind, merely the spasmodic convulsions of weakness, in 
comparison with the sublime, god-like energy of the universal 
process of restoration, always and everywhere silently tread- 
ing in the footsteps of decomposition and decay, and preserv- 
ing, in all its pristine perfection, the order, the harmony, the 
glory and the life of the Cosmos. A world in flames was, in 
his estimation, a spectacle not half so grand and imposing as 
that slow and silent, but omnipresent, process of combustion 
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by which the grand economy of our world is preserved, and 
the whole machinery of universal life is kept in constant, har- 
monious and healthful action. The silent, grand march of all 
the elements, the sublime movement and play of all the mighty 
forces of nature, each and every one, from the beginning to 
the end of the world, quietly doing its appointed work, is the 
spectacle which filled his capacious intellect with awe, and 
exalted his imagination to the seventh heaven of poetry. No 
poet, indeed, however ‘rapt with the rage of his own ravished 
thought,’ ever beheld visions or enjoyed spectacles like those 
of the philosopher who was thus rapt and ravished with the 
thoughts of God. 

We have already seen that the supply of oxygen is equal to 
the demand, although no less than 8,000,000,000 pounds are 
consumed daily. Almost equally wonderful is the daily 
demand and supply of carbon. Now, whence this supply? 
The answer is easy. 

Measured on the periods of Geology, in which the earth was 
preparing for the advent of man, the rise and fall of great 
mountain ranges, like the Alps and Appenines, were phe- 
nomena as evanescent as are the colors of the rainbow to us. 
It was during those awful periods that the great coal strata of 
our planet were formed, that vegetable kingdom after kingdom 
was produced and reduced to those immense beds of carbon 
which now lie entombed in the bosom of the earth. Inex- 
haustible sources of dynamic power, these beds still keep all 
the machinery of the world at work, as well as in many other 
ways conduce to the unspeakable convenience and comfort of 
man. How forlorn, indeed, would be this earthly habitation 
of ours without the means of illumination and combustion, so 
abundantly supplied by the carbon around us and beneath us! 

The supply is not only abundant, but it is also to be found 
precisely where it is most needed. Wherever we find, for 
example, large beds of iron ore, there we also and always find, 
side by side with this most useful of all the metals, both the 
clay to build our furnaces and the carbon to smelt and reduce 
the ore. What, indeed, could be more striking than the 
aspect of an English coal-bed, in which an excellent iron-ore 
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lies interstratified with the fuel necessary to reduce it, with the 
lime-stone to be used as a flux, and even with the grit and fire- 
clay to build the furnace for its reduction! All are found in 
one and the same series, and within a few yards of each other! 
If the ore and the fuel were not thus curiously related, we 
should be deprived, by the vastly increased price of the manu- 
factured article, of the power we now enjoy of applying this 
noblest of all the metals to the innumerable purposes of daily 
life. 

Now, this arrangement of Nature is not peculiar to the coal- 
fields of England. In the mountains of Norway and Sweden, 
as well as in various other portions of the globe, we find inex- 
haustible beds of magnetic iron-ore. The only fuel at all fit 
for the manufacture of this excellent ore is wood-charcoal ; 
and, accordingly, the forests of pines which the provident hand 
of Nature had planted in those otherwise barren and desolate 
regions now exist, already prepared for use, in the form of im- 
mense beds of wood-charcoal. This provision of Nature is far 
too uniform and invariable to be ascribed to chance, or to any 
other source but to that beneficent Providence which, in ten 
thousand other ways, has provided for the convenience and 
comfort of the human race in the preparation of its earthly 
abode. 

But among the manifold uses of carbon there is one which 
comes still more directly home to our business and bosoms. 
Black stoves and furnaces are the fashion of the present day. 
But the grand old fire-place of our infancy is still dear to 
memory. Who has not enjoyed, and who can forget, the good, 
warm and blazing wood-fire of his childhood? But then we 
little reflected on the chemical composition of the blazing log, 
on the carbon and the hydrogen to which it owed its beneficent 
properties, for there was no chemistry in those days. But even 
now, when the lights of chemistry shine so cheerfully on all 
sides around us, who reflects on the phenomena of his blazing 
log? Does one man in a thousand, while enjoying the warmth 
of his fire, reflect on the circumstances to which his pleasure 
is due? Does he pause to consider that the characteristic com- 
ponents of his blazing fire—the carbon and the hydrogen—are 
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the only elementary substances in existence fitted for the pur- 
pose to which they are applied? Let us at least reflect on the 
wonderful circumstances to which we owe so great a pleasure, 
in order that the fires which give warmth and light to our 
bodies may, at the same time, give a still nobler warmth and 
light to our memories and imaginations. 

The first condition to be fulfilled by fuel is, that it should 
be @ solid. In the case of all highly luminous flames the 
luminosity depends, as men of science tell us, on the use of 
an incandescent solid. Now, carbon is precisely such a sub- 
stance. The very first point in the natural history of carbon 
is the circumstance of its invariable solidity; and this is the 
one circumstance which lies at the foundation of almost every 
application of the substance, and especially of its application 
to the great purpose of evolving heat and light. If, then, like 
oxygen or hydrogen or nitrogen, it had been supplied in the 
form of a gas, it would have failed to fulfill the all-important 
and beautiful function of at once heating and lighting our 
earthly habitation. 

There are other combustible solids besides carbon. Now, 
why, it may be asked, might not some of these be used instead 
of carbon? The answer is easy; for such substances or solids, 
when burned in the atmosphere, are reduced to fixed and per- 
manent oxides, which obstruct the process of combustion, and 
which would, in the end, extinguish the heat and light they 
are required to produce. In the words of Mr. Faraday: ‘Sup- 
pose phosphorus instead of carbon to have been our common 
agent of heat and light; suppose, too, phosphoric acid to have 
been innoxious, so that it might have been taken into our lungs 
(like carbonic acid) by respiration; suppose it, in short, to 
have been endowed with no noxious quality, but to have 
retained a harmless, passive, solid existence—and what, then, 
would have been the consequence? Why, every source of 
common heat and illumination would soon grow dim, not- 
withstanding the powerful evolution of light; the solid result 
of combustion—the ashes, so to speak—would fall like a mantle 
on every earthly object; the light would either cease to ema- 
nate or it would not be seen; the economy of the world be 
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embarrassed and clogged for the want of agencies to remove 
the solid results of combustion out of the way, and all living 
things would die.’ In like manner, the same disastrous con- 
sequences would follow in case other combustible solids, in- 
stead of phosphorus, were used for the same purpose. But 
how different is the result of the combustion of carbon! No 
fixed or solid oxide is formed. On the contrary, when carbon 
is burned the result of the combustion passes off in the form of 
an invisible gas, which neither clogs nor impedes the all-im- 
portant process to which it owes its existence. The carbon, 
thus transformed into an invisible, harmless gas, returns to its 
original place in nature, by its combination with other ele- 
ments, to repeat forever, or at least to the end of time, the 
circle of its beautiful functions. 

‘Had the result of the combustion of carbon,’ says Mr. Fara- 
day, ‘ been a gas only—a gas in any phase of its development 
—then we could have had but little illumination. Had the 
result of its combustion been a solid, a permanent solid, then 
the world would have been buried in its own ashes. It was 
necessary, then, in order that the scheme of illumination and 
combustion should be complete, that carbon should appear, 
while in the act of combustion, under two consecutive phases: 
first, as a solid, while evolving heat and light; and then, imme- 
diately, as a gas. Now, these are the very conditions mani- 
fested, or fulfilled, in the combustion of carbon; and in all 
nature there is not, so far as we know, another substance 
which would fulfill the same indispensable conditions of a 
perfect scheme for the heating and the lighting of this our 
earthly house and home.’ 

How wonderfully, then, and how beneficently have our 
wants and necessities been provided for! Carbon possesses 
every quality necessary to fit it for the use it serves. Not one 
property could be added or taken away without destroying the 
whole harmonious scheme of nature. Substitute any other 
combustible solid in the place of carbon, and then, instead 
of the glorious state of things which now exists around us, the 
world would soon be as completely buried beneath its own 
ashes as were the inhabitants of Pompeii beneath the ashes of 
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Vesuvius. But as it is, all is life and light and warmth and 
joy. Whose mind is not expanded, whose soul is not raised 
above itself by such revelations of science? The Almighty 
Creator of the world never uttered a more beneficent word 
than when he said, Let there be carbon; for that word, as in- 
terpreted by science, means, Let there be life and light and 
warmth and joy among the children of men. Let us not, 
then, like the dumb brutes, look downward, but, like men 
and angels, raise our minds and hearts to the Creator of all 
things. 

It is among the wonders of chemistry that carbon and the 
diamond are identically one and the same substance or mate- 
rial. Some men do not believe this, partly because they are 
ignorant of the scientific proof, and partly because they cannot 
easily comprehend the mysteries of nature. But it is, never- 
theless, perfectly true. The same God who has made of one 
blood all nations and all races of men, has also made of one 
substance or material all the black coal beds and all the blaz- 
ing diamonds of earth. Although one in substance, how dif- 
ferent in form, in properties and in application! With the 
one we feed our fires and keep them alive; with the other we 
decorate the brow of beauty and the diadem of royalty. The 
one serves, as is most fitting it should do, the ordinary purposes 
of life; the other adorns the pride, the pomp, the power and 
the glory of the world. It is easy to reduce diamond to coal, 
or coke, or ashes; it is impossible, by any power of man, to 
convert charcoal into diamonds. So true is it that man may 
mar or deface the glory of God’s works; yet, when once marred 
or defaced, God alone can restore them to their pristine beauty 
and perfection. Neither the Parliament of Great Britain, with 
all its boasted omnipotence, nor the Congress of the United 
States, with all.its wonderful wisdom, can convert a single bit 
of carbon into diamond, much less make the coal-beds of earth 
blaze like the stars of heaven. Though one in substance, yet 
how amazingly different in value. A single diamond has been 
estimated to be worth more than $12,000,000, and yet a much 
larger piece of carbon or charcoal may be purchased for a 
penny. 
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We now pass on to nitrogen, the last, but by no means the 
least important, of our four elements. Nitrogen enters largely 
into both organic and inorganic nature. Like oxygen, it is a 
permanently elastic gas; and, like oxygen, it performs many 
important functions in the economy of the world. As a con- 
stituent of the atmosphere, especially, it is indispensable to the 
growth and perfection of both vegetables and animals. 

Nitrogen constitutes four-fifths of our atmosphere. The other 
fifth is oxygen. There is only one compound of oxygen and 
hydrogen, which is water; but there are five chemical combina- 
tions or unions of oxygen and nitrogen besides the mechanical 
mixture which constitutes the air. This mechanical mixture, 
however, is the only union of oxygen and nitrogen which is 
fit for an atmosphere, and this mechanical mixture is pre- 
cisely the one which has been given to our world as an atmos- 
phere. ‘Every five volumes of air,’ says Mr. Faraday, ‘ con- 
tain four volumes of nitrogen, and the result is, so far as we 
know, the only mixture which can sustain the functions of 
vitality and the economy of the world.’ So strong, indeed, is 
the tendency of all the other compounds of oxygen and nitro- 
gen to acidity that they are unfit to breathe, or to support the 
indispensable process of respiration. Hence, if any other com- 
pound or mixture of the two gases had been given to us for 
an atmosphere, the effect would have been fatal. 

The one which would have best answered such a purpose is 
that which contains the least oxygen, or nitrous oxide—the 
well-known laughing gas. This may be breathed with impu- 
nity; but if the process be continued too long, death would 
inevitably ensue. Hence, if our atmosphere had been nitrous- 
oxide, the world would not have lasted long, and while it did 
last it could do nothing but laugh. And, if called upon to 
pronounce its funeral oration, we could only laugh at its fate. 
There would be, indeed, absolutely no topic of consolation, 
except that such a paradise of fools did not deserve to live; 
and no expression could be given to this topic except by means 
of laughter. We may, then, congratulate ourselves that we 
enjoy the best of all possible unions or mixtures of oxygen and 
nitrogen, and not the next best union; otherwise the world 
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had been turned into a paradise of fools, as perishable as the 
insects of a summer day. How admirably, then, and how 
wonderfully is the atmosphere which God has given us adapted 
to our wants, to our necessities and to our pleasures! This 
subject alone is worthy of a poem; and yet we can only utter a 
few broken, prosaic syllables in praise of the infinite goodness 
of the Author of such a gift. 

It is nitrogen, no less than oxygen, that enables our atmos- 
phere to fulfill its grand mission of mercy to mankind. It is 
nitrogen, especially, which enables the air to feed the green 
plant, and build it up according to the archetypal idea or plan 
of the Divine Mind. We speak advisedly (and no matter 
whether the idea is borrowed from Plato or Ruskin), the tree 
is a beautiful thought of God. And this beautiful thought is 
realized in ten thousand times ten thousand living forms and 
varieties by the presence and power of nitrogen in the air. 
For, with all its branches and blossoms and beauty, and with 
all its golden fruits, too, the tree is little more than the 
elements of the air re-arranged and transformed into a living 
thing. The chemist knows that this is so; but he cannot imi- 
tate, he cannot even comprehend, the mysterious process by 
which the wonder is achieved. There is, indeed, in the wild- 
est dream of the alchemist no fiction that may be compared 
with this familiar fact of nature. 

One of the most important properties of nitrogen is what is 
called by chemists its ‘non-combining quality.’ Instead of 
combining readily with other elements it stands aloof until it 
be regularly introduced, and, by the application of no little 
chemical persuasion, induced to contract a union or alliance of 
friendship with the less aristocratic elements of nature. No 
less than six tons of air, we are told, pass through an average- 
sized iron blast-furnace every hour, during which transit the 
oxygen of the air is most active in forming combinations with 
other things; but the nitrogen, though subjected to the same 
conditions of heat and cold, emerges, as it entered, uncom- 
bined. While oxygen rushes into combination with the vari- 
ous substances along its path, nitrogen keeps aloof from all 
such hasty associations. But when it does enter into combi- 
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nation with other elements, its friendships are unusually strong 
and permanent. 

Now, it is to this non-combining quality of nitrogen that 
the atmosphere owes one of its most remarkable features. 
Though the two gases—oxygen and nitrogen — have, ever 
since the foundation of the world, existed side by side, nay, 
within each other, their particles have never entered into a 
chemical union. Hence the atmosphere of the earth is a mix- 
ture only, and not a chemical combination, of the two gases; 
consequently, when the air is taken into the lungs its free oxy- 
gen easily enters into combination with the blood, converting 
it from its dark, claret-colored and morbid state, as it comes 
from the veins, into the bright red, vitalized and healthy con- 
dition, as it goes forth into the arteries. Now, this process, 
this life-giving process, would, it is evident, be more difficult, 
if not impossible, in case the particles of nitrogen had entered 
into one of its strong chemical combinations with the particles 
of the oxygen. If, instead of existing as they do, in a state of 
mechanical mixture merely, the two gases had been welded 
together by a chemical union, the process of respiration would, 
in all probability, have been impossible. But as it is, the free 
oxygen is easily disengaged from the nitrogen, and each ele- 
ment proceeds to discharge its own appropriate and peculiar 
function in the economy of animal life. The nitrogen, with 
its aristocratic tastes and tendencies, enters into the com- 
position of ‘the brain and nerves,’ from which it may be 
extracted by proper treatment. 

The specific gravity of nitrogen is likewise one of its most 
important properties. ‘So near is this,’ says Mr. Faraday, ‘ to 
the specific gravity of the associated oxygen that the two gases 
mingle perfectly, and form one homogeneous whole for equal 
circumstances of temperature and pressure. Had there been 
a great difference of specific gravity, however, the two gases 
would have acted partially and incompletely, and hence such 
an atmosphere would have been unadapted to all the functions 
it has to discharge. Thus it is to the relative specific gravity 
of the two gases, as well as to their permanent elasticity, that 
we owe the all-important circumstance or condition that our 
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atmosphere is, and always has been, uniform and invariable in 
its composition. Otherwise it would have been ypnfit for the 
purpose of respiration. 

It is this property, too, which gives to the air its great 
value, its wonderful adaptation as the medium of musical 
sounds. As the atmosphere is now constituted there is a per- 
manence of sonorous pitch, so that any tone, once generated, 
remains the same as long as it exists. Its degree of loudness 
alters according to the distance of the listener, but its pitch 
never varies. This always remains the same, uniform and 
invariable, like’ the atmosphere whose voice it is. If the 
atmosphere, however, were composed of two gases, with 
widely different specific gravities, the result would be far 
otherwise. No permanency of pitch or tone could have been 
depended on; every original note would continually vary in 
its pitch as its vibrations passed along the ever-varying mix- 
ture of the two gases. Hence in such an atmosphere all that 
studied arrangement of notes which constitutes music would 
have been lost to us forever! 

Who can estimate such a loss? The loss of music to the 
world! Homer, Shakspeare and Milton would have been 
shorn of half their glory, and the great creations of a Haydn, 
a Handel, a Mozart, a Beethoven and a Mendelssohn would 
have been a dead letter and an unknown tongue. Nay, the 
whole music of heaven and earth, from the first sublime burst 
of harmony, when the morning stars sang together and all 
the sons of God shouted for joy, to the final anthem of the 
redeemed out of all nations and kindreds and tongues, would 
have been an arid waste of tuneless sounds, or an inharmoni- 
ous jargon of jagged words. As it is, however, we have an 
atmosphere, not dull and crabbed, but musical as is Apollo’s 
lute; so that, under the hand of genius, ‘’tis vocal with the 
concord of sweet sounds.’ Nay, in a very agony of delight it 
sings and shouts its Maker’s praise, in strains not unworthy of 
the theme. ; 

Here again we have occasion to admire the deep saying of 
the son of Sirach, that ‘God has made all things double, one 
over against another, and has left nothing imperfect.’ As he 
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made the eye for beauty, so has he made beauty for the eye; 
as he made the ear for music, so has he made music for the 
ear. If he had so chosen, he might have made every sound a 
discord and every sight a deformity; but, instead of making 
her unseemly and discordant, he has ‘ made all nature beauty 
to the eye and music to the ear.’ 


There is no end to wonders in the study of vegetable and 
animal chemistry. Boundless and beautiful as this field is, 
however, we can only allude to one or two points in connec- 
tion with the subject of nitrogen. 


The vegetable creation prepares the food of men and ani- 
mals, and is, therefore, the great mediator between them and 
life. From materials of the air the vegetable world takes in 
its own food, and turns it into food for animals. But much of 
what is called food is, in reality, only fuel. Composed of 
oxygen, hydrogen and carbon, this kind of food, as it is called, 
serves the purpose of fwel in the fire-furnace of the body, and 
keeps up the animal heat so necessary to life. But, instead of 
repairing and renewing the body, it conduces to its decompo- 
sition and decay. Hence, if such were our only food, we 
should soon run to waste and die. But there is another kind of 
food, properly so-called, which gives nourishment and growth 
and vigor to our bodily frame. In this kind of food there is 
always nitrogen as well as oxygen, hydrogen and carbon. 
Without nitrogen our food, as it is called, is only fuel. Fat, 
gum, starch, sugar, mucilage, wine, beer, spirits, &c., are, for 
example, merely fuel and not fogd. That is to say, they give 
no nourishment, growth nor vigor to the system of animal life. 


There are three great ingredients of food, properly so-called, 
namely, albumen, fibrine and casein. Now, all these contain 
oxygen, hydrogen, carbon and nitrogen. These three sub- 
stances, which constitute, in the proper sense of the word, the 
food of animals, are formed out of the inorganic materials of 
the atmosphere by the wonderful alchemy of the vegetable 
kingdom and the sun. Nay, the albumen, the fibrine and the 
casein of the animal system are precisely the albumen, the 
fibrine and the casein of the vegetable world. Thus, our food 
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is not only prepared, it is more than half assimilated, for us 
by the action of the principle of vegetable life. 

But this is not all. If our food contained only oxygen, 
hydrogen, carbon and nitrogen, our bodies might be renewed, 
but not our bones. But what were our bodies without bones 
to support them? Mere masses of flesh or fat, utterly unable 
to hold themselves up! Surely, a body without a back-bone, 
or a head without a frame-work of bone, might just as well be 
a body without life or a head without brain. But nature has 
not left us in this deplorable condition. She has, on the con- 
trary, mixed with our food a certain amount of phosphorus 
sufficient to secure the formation, the growth and the life of 
bones as well as of flesh and blood. Thus, with more than the 
chemist’s skill, and with more than a mother’s care, does Nature, 
in her great laboratory of the vegetable kingdom, prepare and 
assimilate our food for us, omitting nothing that is necessary 
to the preservation, the growth and the perfection of our ani- 
mal existence! The word of Dumas is not adequate to express 
this wonderful fact. Vegetables are not ‘condensed air.’ They 
are the materials of air re-arranged and organized and trans- 
muted into living substances, as food for the diving forms of 
animated nature—into the very substances, indeed, which con- 
stitute the bodies of men and animals. 

Each and every one of these substances—albumen, fibrine 
and casein—not only contain oxygen, hydrogen, carbon and 
nitrogen, but they contain them in exactly the same proportions. 
Hence it is that, however different in themselves, these three 
substances are, in the animal system, easily transmuted into 
each other. Thus, the milk of the mother easily becomes the 
flesh of the offspring; and, in many other instances also, albu- 
men, fibrine and casein are easily transmuted into each other, 
according to the exigencies of the animal system. Whenever 
and wherever the transmutation is needed, then and there it 
takes place, and the beautiful economy of animal life is pre- 
served in its pristine perfection. 

We must now take leave of our four elements. The subject 
is not exhausted. It is, indeed, inexhaustible. But our space 
is limited; and, besides, it has been our object in these pages 
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not so much to impart information as to inspire a rational and 
ardent zeal in the study of Nature. Hence we have endeav- 
ored to address, not the cold intellect merely, but the heart 
and soul of our readers. 

There are, we are perfectly aware, men of intellect—and 
great intellect, too—who would ridicule all that we have writ- 
ten. But the longer we live the less respect we have for mere 
intellect, and the more for heart and soul and will. We do 
not forget the grand aphorism, that ‘ There is nothing great on 
earth but man, and there is nothing great in man but mind.’ ~ 
But, then, mind means something more than intellect — it 
means heart, soul, imagination, and, above all, the love of God 
and his truth. 

We often see intellect without heart or soul, as in the case 
of Hobbs, Hume and other atheists. But it is always out of 
place, and never gets into harmony with the grand movements 
of the universe. On the contrary, it sneers, and doubts, and 
makes a mockery of God’s creation. It says, with David Hume, 
the spider, if it could only reason, would conclude that the 
universe was built by a great spider like itself. If so, then 
the spider, being rational, would conclude that all things have 
a rational cause and creator, and that is more than you can 
say for the atheist. But, in fact, if the spider had reason only, 
without heart or feeling, it would be an atheist; but give it 
heart—a soul for the true, the beautiful and the good—and 
then it would believe. In other words, then it would cease to 
be a spider or a skeptic; and, instead of weaving the fatal web 
for wandering flies, it would reason like a Newton or a Kepler. 
All great, god-like thoughts come from the heart. 

We see this in Pythagoras. It made of him a prophet. 
Ere science had unrolled her ample page and shown mankind 
the wonders of the world, this sublime seer dimly saw them 
all. For there, in the darkness of the world, in the dim twi- 
light of philosophy, two thousand years before Copernicus 
arose, he predicted that the sun, and not the earth, is the cen- 
tre of our systeni, around which all the planets roll. He pre- 
dicted, also, that the fixed stars are suns and the centres of 
other mighty systems. Thus, inspired by a deep heart alone, 
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did Pythagoras see, dimly depicted on the heaven of his imag- 
ination, that sublime system of the universe which the com- 
bined genius and labors of a Copernicus, a Kepler and a New- 
ton have demonstrated for us. No sophistry of the reasoning 
spider could blind such a man. His great, warm, glowing 
heart just burnt up and consumed all such cobwebs of the 
cold intellect. But yet, after all, as we now know, the reality 
infinitely transcended the sublime dream of Pythagoras. 

We see the same thing in Copernicus. He knew, because 
in his great, deep heart he felt, that the universe of God is 
more glorious than the little, dark, distorted and self-contra- 
dictory scheme of man. Hence, as he tells us himself, he 
resolved to try anew and for himself the stupendous problem 
of the world. He felt the divine necessity of the task, as well 
as the grandeur of the attempt. ‘ Then I, too,’ says he, ‘ be- 
gan to meditate;’ and for forty long years he did meditate. 
He placed the sun in the centre of the system, and gave each 
planet a motion around its own axis, as well as around that 
great luminary. Over this sublime scheme his mind continu- 
ally brooded and reasoned and calculated. He rose above the 
illusion of the senses, and saw more clearly than eye had ever 
seen before that the motion of the heavens is wmagmmary only, 
while that of the earth is real. The arguments and views 
which had imposed on the mighty intellects of Plato and 
Aristotle and Hipparchus, and which had bound the whole 
world in strong delusion, disappeared before the steady blaze 
of his intense mind and long protracted vigil. Hence he 
could speak, not as one moved by vague and shadowy concep- 
tions of the distant only, but as one inspired by the actual 
possession of a great truth. ‘All which things,’ says he, 
‘though they be difficult and almost incredible, and contrary 
to the opinion of the majority, yet in the sequel, by God’s 
favor, we will make clearer than the sun, at least to those who 
are not ignorant of mathematics.’ Thus did this great man, 
toiling like a giant in the unconquerable energy of a great, 
glowing heart, cast the deep foundations of that scheme of the 
universe, on which the magnificent superstructure has since 
been reared by those sublime architects of science—a Galileo, 
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a Kepler and a Newton. But, after all, he only laid the foun- 
dation or cornerstone. 

Kepler was as great a worker as Copernicus, and his labors 
were as richly rewarded. But all his great thoughts were 
inspired, not by the cold intellect, but by his deep heart and 
faith in the greatness and glory of God’s universe. By the 
discovery of his three magnificent laws Kepler earned the 
proud title of ‘ legislator of the skies.’ But Kepler—the great, 
the good, the glorious, the child-like Kepler—rejoiced in the 
truth more than in earthly fame or titles. Hence, having 
completed his Harmonies of the World, he bursts into that 
strain of enthusiastic delight: ‘ Nothing holds me; I will in- 
dulge my sacred fury. I have stolen the golden vase of the 
Egyptians to build up for my God a tabernacle far away from 
the confines of Egypt. The die is cast; the book is written, to 
be read either now or by posterity, I care not which. I can 
afford to wait a century for a reader since God himself has 
waited six thousand years for an observer.’ No reasoning, 
doubting, sneering spider ever had such rhapsodies as these. 
But even Kepler only had an outside or surface view of the 
universe. Its inner depths still remained to be sounded. 

Coleridge, the poet, pronounces Newton ‘the patient and cal- 
culating plodder,’ and Kepler ‘the grand constructive genius 
of astronomy.’ If the poet had only possessed the mathematics 
to follow this ‘ patient plodder,’ as he calls him, in his sublime 
walk among the stars, he would have been awestruck by the 
grandeur of his genius. In one law he embraced every atom 
of the universe, and showed that the least particle of matter 
under our feet exerts an influence which extends to all worlds 
and all systems. By this one law he explained the discoveries 
of Hipparchus, of Ptolemy, and of all who had gone before 
him. From this one law he deduced the entire system of 
Copernicus and all the laws of Kepler. In one word, he com- 
bined the laws and discoveries of all past ages with equally 
great laws and discoveries of his own, and wrought them all 
into one grand harmonious scheme, whose foundations are as 
deep as those of nature itself, and whose pinnacles sparkle 
among the stars. In the sublime words, The heavens declare 
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the glory of the Lord, and the firmament showeth His hand- 
work,’ Newton, as the greatest geometer of all ages, revealed 
an infinitely deeper meaning than the Psalmist ever saw; yet, 
as his great labors drew to a close, he indulged in no trans- 
ports of joy like Thales, and he sacrificed no hecatomb of oxen 
like Pythagoras. He sends forth no wild eureka like Archi- 
medes, no sublime burst of conscious power like Copernicus, 
and no strain of sacred joy like Kepler. On the contrary, 
this great high priest of nature, as he stands there in the inner 
sanctuary of the temple, trembles as the glory of the Lord 
passes before him, and he hides his face from the overpower- 
ing splendor of the vision. 

Newton was no poet. He would, perhaps, have written as 
wretched verses as Bacon himself. He lacked the genius, we 
admit, whose eye is always ‘in a fine frenzy rolling,’ for his 
was fixed on the deep things of the universe. But no poet, 
though ‘rapt with the rage of his own ravished thought,’ ever 
beheld visions like those which revealed to Newton the 
thoughts of God. He was not born to gaze on the fleeting, 
painted cloud, nor to bend, like Chaucer, over the evanescent 
glory of the grass, nor like him to listen to the sweet song of the 
perishing bird. His mission, if not more beautiful, was more 
sublime than this, and doomed him to calculate as well as to 
soar. Nay, to calculate in order that he might soar, for his it 
was to comprehend the great uncreated and all-creating Geom- 
eter who planned and built and beautified the universe. 

But if the discoveries of Newton raised him so high above 
other mortals, this only enabled him to see more clearly than 
other mortals how much still remained to be discovered. 
Hence, as every one knows, he looked upon himself as but a 
little child confined to the shore, and picking up a few pretty 
pebbles there, while the vast, illimitable ocean of truth still 
lay unexplored before him. And so it will ever be. We have 
before us, it is true, an eternity in which to study the works 
of God—our planet and all planets, our system and all sys- 
tems, our universe and all universes. But yet our minds will 
always be finite, and God’s works will always be infinite. We 
cannot put the ocean into an egg-shell, much less can we put 
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God’s infinite scheme of the universe into a finite mind. No 
finite mind, however grand its conceptions or sublime the 
sweep of its vision, can ever expand or raise its ¢dea into the 
infinite ideal of Omniscience. The farther its light extends 
the greater is the sphere of the outer darkness it brings to 
view; and the more truths it discovers the greater is its sense 
of the swarm of truths still waiting to be discovered. 

There is in eternity time enough and room enough for an 
endless progress in light and knowledge, in glory and power; 
but the progression will never come to an end. We may, 
sooner or later, become as gods; but even then we shall feel, 
more profoundly than Newton ever felt, that we are but as 
little children in the presence of the great God. We shall 
rise above angels and archangels in the hierarchy of heaven, 
but we shall still see above us other angels and archangels in 
higher and still higher orders, without end, in the infinite dis- 
tance between God and ourselves. Say not, then, with the 
votaries of sense, ‘eat, drink and be merry, for to-morrow we 
die;’ but say, on the contrary, with the votaries of science, 
‘eat, drink and be grateful, for we shall never die. The repast 
is rich, the repast is boundless; and it gives, moreover, a pleas- 
ure that never ceases to please, a joy that knows no bounds 
and no alloy. Eat, drink and be grateful, then, feasting for- 
ever, not on the food of worms, but on that of angels and of 
gods. 
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Arr. IV.—1. Ancient Law: its Connection with the Early 
History of Society and its Relation to Modern Ideas. By 
Henry Sumner Maine, Member of the Supreme Council of 
India; formerly Reader on Jurisprudence and the Civil Law 
at the Middle ; foomnq and Regius Professor of the Civil Law 
in the University of Cambridge. With an Introduction, by 
Theodore W. Dwight, LL. D., Professor of Municipal Law, 
Columbia College, New York. First American, from Second 
London Edition. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1870. 


2. Cambridge Essays. Contributed by Members of the Uni- 
versity. [Essay I, Roman Law and Legal Education, by H. 
J. S. Maine, LL. D., late Queen’s Professor of Civil Law, 
Trinity Hall.] 1856. London: John W. Parker & Son. 

3. Reeves’ History of the English Law, from the Time of the 
Romans to the End of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth. A 
new edition, in three volumes, with numerous Notes and an 
Introductory Dissertation on the Nature and Use of Legal - 
History, the Rise and Progress of our Laws, and the Influ- 
ence of the Roman Law in the formation of our own. By 


W. W. Finlason, Esq., Barrister at Law. London: Reeves 
& Turner. 


Prove att Turnes—the first clause of the motto of the 
SoutHerN Review—may be taken as an expression of the 
mental cast of the nineteenth century. The view of the pres- 
ent day is certainly wide, whatever may be said of its depth. 
While we cannot claim that we have made any advance—that 
is to say, any essential advance—except in the departments of 
knowledge which pertain to Nature, and those which are the 
peculiar outgrowth of modern life, we have proved our ground 
more thoroughly than it has been proved before, because our 
view has been more comprehensive, and the essence of such 
proof is comparison. Accordingly, this is the era of compara- 
tive sciences. What they are and how they have been devel- 
oped we need not sketch. Comparative anatomy and physi- 
ology have wonderfully increased the accuracy of the informa- 
tion on those subjects, but they have not furnished so much 
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new and otherwise unattainable knowledge as has been de- 
rived from those comparative sciences which relate to the non- 
physical part of man’s nature. The study of comparative 
grammar and of the science of language or glossology—the 
German Sprachwissenschaft—of which it is a branch, has 
already supplied a large fund of the most valuable and inter- 
esting information as to the domestic and social life and the 
mental habits of the nations of antiquity, as well as in regard 
to the relationship of the various gentile stocks, and the rela- 
tive, if not the absolute, period of their separation. These 
sources of history are unimpeachably trustworthy. So, since 
law and history illustrate each other, the study of comparative 
jurisprudence—though, indeed, the word contains the epithet 
—may be expected to afford not merely practical knowledge 
of use to the legislator and the jurist, but suggestions of 
weighty import to the philosophic student of history. It is 
because the book whose title stands at the head of this article 
is of this general interest that we have selected it for examina- 
tion. 

We learn from the title page that Professor Maine is 
“Member of the Supreme Council of India, formerly Reader 
on Jurisprudence and the Civil Law at the Middle Temple, 
and Regius Professor of the Civil Law in the University of 
Cambridge.” His work displays that vast and precise erudi- 
tion which should adorn the occupant of positions so distin- 
guished. In the treatment of his subject he comprehends in 
broad yet searching view the ancient Hindoo codes, the Roman 
civil law with its modern development in the systems of conti- 
nental Europe, and the municipal law of England and of 
the United States. That the fruitful conclusions at which he 
arrives after the survey of so large a field are contained in a 
single volume of moderate size, is sufficient attestation of the 
grasp of his mind and the terseness of his style. When we 
add that his style is otherwise remarkable for perfect clearness 
of expression and for rigidly coherent sequence of thought, our 
readers will readily infer that this is one of those rare books 
which will arrest the attention at the outset and detain it to 
the close, and which neither one nor two readings will utterly 
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exhaust. As we have hinted above, it addresses itself, by its 
freedom from narrow and technical views, to others than mere 
lawyers. It is entitled to the consideration of every man who 
lays claim to a ‘liberal and polite education’ even more than 
those commentaries which Blackstone, not without some touch 
of the prescience of genius, commended to that class as well 
as to the professional student. To the American edition Pro- 
fessor Dwight, of Columbia College, New York, has prefixed 
an introduction which will recall to the reader the quaint re- 
mark of Coke,’ that ‘Tables and abridgments are most profit- 
able to them that make them.’ 

Jurisprudence, which is the oldest of the comparative 
sciences, has shared the general impetus toward this line of 
study which is characteristic of the century. In the Roman 
law, which, as a system, is unrivaled, it must, of course, find its 
best illustration. Consequently no age has been more prolific 
in treatises on the Roman law than the present. Besides the 
great names of Savigny and Thibaut, whose works bear spe- 
cially upon the systems of continental Europe, it is encourag- 
ing to note the increasing number of students of the Civil Law 
and of general.jurisprudence in England. In 1828 John 
Austin, one of the profoundest thinkers of our times, com- 
menced a course of lectures on jurisprudence at the London 
University, then just established. John Stuart Mill was num- 
bered among his hearers, and Jeremy Bentham was his hearty 
ally, but, with the exception of a select few such as these, his 
labors were almost ignored by the public, and even by the 
legal profession. After about four years of discouragement 
the lectures were dropped, and a course shortly afterward 
delivered at the Inner Temple met a similar failure. The 
seed sown, however, in time bore fruit, and after many years 
his widow, who had been the companion of his studies as well 
as the partner of his trials, was led, at the instance of some of 
the first men in England, to prepare them for the press. The 
work has now reached its third edition. The valuable sum- 


1 Just. 395 a. 


2 Lectures on Jurisprudence or the Philosophy vi Positive Law. By the 
late John Austin, of the Inner Temple, Barrister at Law. Third edition, 
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mary of the advantages of the study of the Roman law for 
purposes of legal and general education, contributed by Pro- 
fessor Maine to the Cambridge Essays for 1856, doubtless had 
no small share in stimulating the already awakened impulse 
in that direction. The Commentaries of Gaius, the great law- 
lecturer of the second century after Christ, which were so 
fortunately discovered by Niebuhr in 1816, have recently been 
made a text-book in the legal department of the University of 
Cambridge, and during the past year a carefully prepared edi- 
tion, with translation and notes, has been published by the 
Regius Professor of Laws and the Law Lecturer of St. John’s 
College in that university." The History of the Law of Eng- 
land, by Reeves, an author who, though generally of acknowl- 
edged merit and accuracy, has followed the error of Blackstone 
and other Common Law writers in the particular of insisting 
upon the almost absolute independence of extraneous systems 
in the development of English law, has lately been edited by 
Mr. Finlason, with an Introduction, in which he holds an oppo- 
site opinion, as-far as regards the influence of the Roman law, 
with an ardor which is sometimes excessive and unwarranted. 
Of this work we shall have something further to say hereafter. 


The Germans, with their love of wide research and their 
amazing capacity for patient toil, frequently excel us in our 
own fields. Their examination of the English law is, to be 
sure, only for the purpose of illustration of their own, but it is 
none the less thorough and exact. Thus the indebtedness of 
Bracton to the Roman law has been acknowledged by the 
most bigoted admirers and apologists of the English system, 
but the extent of that indebtedness can only be accurately 
estimated by a minute comparison of his treatise, title by title, 
with the Digest, such as the learned Professor Giiterbock, of 


revised and edited by Robert Campbell, Advocate (Scotch Bar), and of Lin- 
coln’s Inn. Barrister at Law. London: John Murray. Albemarle street. 
1869. 


1 The Commentaries of Gaius, translated, with notes, by J. T. Abdy, 
LL. D., &c., and Bryan Walker, M. A. M. L., &c. Edited for the Syndics of 
the University Press. Cambridge: At the University Press. 1870. 
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Konigsberg, has recently made.' We have mentioned these 
works, not for the purpose of reviewing all of them, nor as 
comprising anything like the whole literature of the subject, 
but merely as indicating to some extent the tendency of 
thought in this field. 


We expressed just now our gratification at the growing 
interest in the study of jurisprudence*which is latterly mani- 
fested. We did so because we are far from thinking that our 
present legal system has arrived at even that relative perfec- 
tion which is attainable, and which has, indeed, been attained, 
and because we believe that the pursuit of such studies on the 
part of our lawyers and legislators is the only means of attain- 
ing that perfection. Whether we consider our law as a sys- 
tem or in its details, we shall find equal cause for dissatisfac- 
tion. As a sytem, it is the most difficult of comprehension 
that the world has ever seen. Principle, in the proper sense 
of that word, it has none. On the contrary, its rules are to be 
induced from the comparison of a vast number of statutes, 
often inconsistent, and generally obscure in their expression, 
and of a vast number of judicial decisions, almost always vary- 
ing to a greater or less extent as to the precise point involved, 
and sometimes conflicting on that very point. The mind, em- 
barrassed by particulars, finds it difficult to rise to generals. 
To few students of the English jurisprudence appears the 
vision of Law as she appeared to Hooker when he called her 
voice ‘the harmony of the world.’ Not only is she ‘a jealous 
mistress,’ as Sir Edward Coke thought her, but she is a mis- 
tress hardly to be won in these days even by the most persist- 
ent and the most skillful wooing. 


Perhaps nearly all of the States of the Union will furnish 
instances of legal anomalies which have sprung from the 
absence of the conception in the minds of legislators that law 
should exist as a system, and not as a mere aggregation of 
enactments. Let us take the law of husband and wife in 


1 Bracton and his Relation to the Roman Law. A contribution to the 
History of the Roman Law in the Middle Ages. By Carl Giiterbock, Pro- 
fessor of Law in the University of Kéenigsberg. Translated by Brinton 
Coxe. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1866. 
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Maryland, by way of illustration. From time to time during 
thirty years past modifications have been introduced with the 
design of removing some of those restrictions upon the powers 
of married women in regard to property, which were, perhaps, 
natural, if not necessary, in feudal times, but which the growth 
of personal property and the development of the credit system, 
which is the hand-maid of commerce, have rendered oppres- 
sive and unjust. As the law now stands, the wife’s property 
is protected from the debts of the husband, but the husband’s 
property is liable, in a very wide range, for the debts of the 
wife, whether arising from contract or from toil. On the other 
hand, the wife’s power of disposal of her property during her 
lifetime is hampered by the provision that she cannot convey 
by deed without joinder of her husband, and by the question, 
not yet unequivocally settled, as to whether or no she can 
make a promissory note. Two antagonistic theories underlie 
this title of law—the one assuming the entire responsibility of 
the husband for all acts of the wife, the other assuming the 
entire independence with regard to civil duties and rights of 
the parties to the contract of marriage. We do not think that 
these theories have been successfully combined. Between 
these two stools unwary creditors may easily come to the 
ground, to say nothing of the conflict that may sometimes 
arise between the interests of the married parties themselves. 
Undoubtedly hardship in individual cases results. But what, 
for our present purpose, is the most serious consequence, is 
that appeal to the courts and tu lawyers is now almost as 
necessary in matters of this kind as before the recent legisla- 
tion was introduced, and thus certainty and simplicity of the 
law, which must have been among the intended objects of 
that legislation, are defeated. That more litigation has not’ 
followed upon what, in the light of theory, seems so inconve- 
nient a system, is an argument for the virtue of the people of 
Maryland and for the general harmony of the married state 
there. Thus far as regards the subject matter of our laws. 
Their statement is, however, their worst feature. Lieber, in 
his Legal and Political Hermeneutics, has well shown how 
the ditticulty of interpretation and construction is increased by 
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prolixity and tautology. Too often each explanatory phrase 
requires additional explanation, each epithet requires a limita- 
tion. Now, verbosity, prolixity and tautology are the crying 
vices of our legislative acts. The reverse could scarcely be 
looked for in view of the poverty of our legal vocabulary, 
which, invented for the age in which the feudal system was 
the groundwork of all English law, is entirely inadequate to 
the expression of the complex ideas and relations which the 
rapid growth of the last two centuries has developed. 

The earnest study of the Roman law would, as we think, 
tend to counteract the evils which we have pointed out. On 
the one hand, its system is as well-nigh perfect as to form as 
any system can be which comprehends so many and so varied 
human interests. Subsidiary to this, though so closely con- 
nected with it that it is hard to say whether it be cause or 
effect, is the fact that its language, from its precision and 
accuracy, is the most appropriate vehicle that could be de- 
vised, not merely for the conveyance of the special proposi- 
tions involved, but for the representation of all abstract ideas 
on legal subjects. The whole field of legal relations is con- 
templated, and each technical term has a well-defined scope, 
potential as well as actual. Like algebraic symbols, they may 
be combined into varying formule. We advert to the satis- 
faction which the code of the State of Louisiana, based, as is 
well known, upon the civil law, has given to the legal profes- 
sion and to the general public as evidence that we have not 
overstated the claims of that system. It is pleasant to find 
from an observer so well qualified to speak as Professor Maine 
so cordial a recognition of the merits of this code as that which 
follows :' 

‘The State of Louisiana, for a considerable period after it 
had passed under the dominion of the United States, observed 
a set. of civil rules strangely compounded of English case-law, 
French code-law and Spanish usages. The consolidation of 
this mass of incongruous jurisprudence was determined upon, 
and after more than one unsuccessful experiment it was con- 
fided to the first legal genius of modern times—Mr. Living- 





1 Cambridge Essays. 1856. p. 17. 
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ston. Almost unassisted, he produced the Code of Louisiana, 
of all republications of Roman law the one which appears to 
us the clearest, the fullest, the most philosophical, and the 
best adapted to the exigencies of modern society.’ 

What is most interesting in the various works which we 
have cited is, the insight which they afford into the influ- 
ence which has been exercised by Roman law upon mod- 
ern society. Professor Maine has taken up several other 
topics, more or less remotely connected with this, some of 
which are very suggestive. These we shall briefly notice 
before considering the one just mentioned, which we are dis- 
posed to make the most important. 

The first is his theory of the rationale of legal development. 
Anterior to the existence of law in any crystallized form, 
whether customary or written, he discovers what among the 
Greeks of the Homeric age were called ‘ 7hemistes ’—the dicta- 
tions of Themis—judicial awards divinely inspired pro re nata. 
To this rudimentary stage succeeded the epoch of customary 
law contained in the breasts of an oligarchy or caste, and 
then, induced by the causes which have been often set forth 
by judicial writers, came written law or codes. Into his very 
satisfactory development of this theory we cannot now go, but 
must content ourselves with a brief statement of the agencies 
which have, in his view, developed law—in the societies where 
it has been developed—after the period of codes. We say in 
the societies where it has been developed, because, as our 
author has well shown, the time in the life of a nation at 
which it has written its law is of supreme importance in 
deciding whether its code is to be the strong foundation on 
which to erect an after superstructure or the dead weight 
which is to crush all future progress. The agencies of which 
we have spoken are three, acting in the historical order in 
which we state them, though occasionally acting concurrently— 
namely, Fiction, Equity and Legislation. The nature of the 
last two require no explanation to our readers; but although 
we pass them without review, we cannot forbear calling atten- 
tion to Professor Maine’s masterly discussion of the original 
conception of Equity and its subsequent transmutations. 
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The word Fiction, as connected with English law, is familiar 
to even lay readers. John Doe and Richard Roe, those men 
of straw who do battle in the action of ejectment, the latter 
as a ‘loving friend’ of the real defendant, invoking him to take 
part in the contest, have been fairly introduced by Macaulay 
and by Warren into light literature. Professor Maine uses 
the word in a wider sense. ‘I employ the expression Legal 
Fiction,’ says he, ‘to signify any assumption which conceals, 
or affects to conceal, the fact that a rule of law has undergone 
alteration, its letter remaining unchanged, its operation being 
modified. . . . It is not difficult to understand why fictions 
in all their forms are particularly congenial to the infancy of 
society. They satisfy the desire for improvement, which is not 
quite wanting, at the same time that they do not offend the 
superstitious disrelish for change, which is always present.’ 
As an illustration, he cites the virtual legislation which is con- 
stantly going on in countries following the Common Law, by 
means of judicial decisions, although in theory nothing more 
than the interpretation of existing law is within their scope. 
Our own Constitutional Law, unhappily, as we conceive, fur- 
nishes another case in point. It is assumed that we are gov- 
erned by a written Constitution. In point of fact, we are gov- 
erned by the majority for the time being in Congress. It 
would seem that where a real difficulty in the interpretation 
of the Constitution occurred reference would be had to the 
intention of its makers, as in the case of any civil contract 
disputed in the courts, evidence of the intention of the parties 
is allowed to explain, although not to contradict, the instru- 
ment. No such resort is, however, attempted in the dealing 
of latter years with the Constitution ; but where a ‘desire for 
improvement’—to speak euphemistically—is felt, recourse is 
generally had to some transparent fiction or strained construc- 
tion. We say generally, because there is not always with us 
that ‘superstitious disrelish for change’ which, in the ‘ infancy 
of society,’ requires conciliation. Whether the manifest 
changes in our public law are improvements or not it is not our 
present purpose to inquire; but we may surely criticise as un- 
worthy of advanced civilization the clumsy artifices by which 
they have been brought about. 
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In order to trace the direction which legal improvement 
has taken it will be necessary to form some idea of the point 
whence it started, to compare the present condition of 
society with what we can gather of its condition in the in- 
fancy of the world. Rousseau in his Social Contract, and 
Blackstone throughout his Commentaries, but particularly in 
the chapter' in which, in a style even more than usually felici- 
tous, he sets forth his theory of occupancy as the foundation of 
rights of property, have assumed that society was originally 
constituted by the aggregation of individuals. This view, with 
various modifications in matters of detail, has been held by 
scores of writers; but all the refined and plausible speculation 
which has been based upon it must fall with the theory itself, 
which has not a shadow of foundation in any facts that are 
known to us with regard to primitive society. Nothing seems 
to be clearer than that the family under the government of 
the husband and father, and gradually, with the lapse of years, 
rising to the clan or village community, under the chieftaincy 
of the eldest agnate, has been the unit of association all the 
world over. But the word wntt must not be understood at all 
in the sense of party, as we use the term. In the union of 
families or clans to form a nation so far was the notion absent 
of jural equality of the contracting parties, mutuality as to 
obligations, and all the other ingredients of a modern contract, 
that such a union seems always to have rested upon the fact 
or the assumption of blood relationship. How Niebuhr, by 
this theory, cleared up the impenetrable haze which, up to his 
time, had rested over the early Roman Constitution, our read- 
ers need not to be reminded. Professor Maine, in the volume 
before us, and still more, we presume, in his recent lectures at 
Oxford, just published, which we have not had the pleasure of 
seeing,” has added evidence of its truth, intrinsically rational 
as it is, from sources which, so far as we know, have not been 
hitherto drawn upon. These village communities, in Hindos- 
tan, in Russia, and elsewhere, have preserved their original 
Constitutions unchanged from time immemorial, and, beyond 

1 2 Blackstone, ch. i. 
2 Village Communities in the East and West. 
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reasonable doubt, present true pictures of the type of society 
of which the earliest records give us an account. The traces of 
similar village communities in England have been pointed out 
by Nasse, a German writer. On this theory the conception of 
an individual with individual rights and duties would seem to 
be one which primitive society could not frame. The rights 
and duties of the individual have been by slow degrees elim- 
inated from those of the family to which he belonged, and the 
notion of contract, as defining the relations of a man with his 
fellows, has only in the last centuries been fully developed, 
instead of the archaic notion of a status, into which a man 
was born and where his relations were fixed in advance by an 
imperious custom which contained within itself provision for 
any future modification of those relations. ‘The movement 
of the progressive societies has hitherto been a movement f70m 
status to contract.’ 

Erroneous theories as to the original constitution of society 
have, so far as our discussion has yet reached, borne no worse 
fruit than a few harmless sophistries, such as that of Black- 
stone to which we have referred. But Professor Maine has, 
as we conceive, by his searching analysis of the meaning of 
the phrase ‘law of nature’—a phrase much used and, as we 
shall see, abused by writers on law, ethics and politics—done 
a work which promises to remove some radical errors which 
have prevailed in those sciences. For such a work no one 
less thoroughly imbued than our author with a lively knowl- 
edge of the Roman Jaw and with the spirit of its professors 
would have been fitted. Mommsen, in his History of Rome, 
has given fit prominence to the fact that the Romans, from 
almost the very beginning of their history, were a commercial 
people, from the advantages of their position doing a large 
trade with the neighboring tribes. Now, for the regulation of 
this intercourse a set of rules had to be adopted, to act in the 
place of the peculiar law of their own State in cases of litiga- 
tion between their citizens and foreigners. This code was 
called the Jus Gentium, or law common to all the tribes of 
Italy, a signification which must be carefully distinguished 

1 Quoted in Nation for 22 September, 1870. 
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from its modern one of Law of Nations. From the aversion 
to foreigners, which was characteristic of ancient times, and 
which has not entirely disappeared even from the modern 
world, this code, for many hundred years, occupied in the 
Roman mind a place far subordinate in dignity to that occu- 
pied by their own, the Jus Civile. It was only when the 
Greek theory, actively promulgated by the Stoic teachers of 
philosophy at Rome, and echoed by the lawyers and the poets, 
the classes whieh furnished them the largest proportion, as well 
in numbers as in influence, of their pupils, the theory of a prim- 
eval state of nature—aurea prima etas—pure and perfect, from 
which mankind had lapsed—it was only when this theory had 
gained ground, and when the Jus Gentiwm began to be looked 
at in its light, that that code for the first time assumed any im- 
portance in the eyes of a Roman lawyer. Since the /us Gen- 
tiwm consisted of the principles common to all the nations of 
the known world, the inference was easy that it was a rem- 
nant of the Jus Vaturale, or Law of Nature, and therefore 
entitled to respect as bearing faintly-discernible traces of the 
model to which all law should conform. But it was long 
before this stage of thought was reached. Lawyers are, from 
various circumstances, less apt than any other professional men 
to bring their private theories into the range of their active 
life, and we may well’ believe that generations passed before 
the disciples of the Porch introduced its doctrines into the 
Forum. The time did come, however, in the later history of 
Rome when the theory of the Law of Nature, from being a 
mere philosophic abstraction, sounding in the lines of poets, 
came to be substantially felt. Modern thought has taken up 
the notion where the later Roman law left it, and this, almost 
the only false assumption of the system, has been carried to 
conclusions of which the Romans never dreamed, and which 
have exercised a most pernicious influence. On this subject 
let us hear Professor Maine :’ 

‘There cannot, I conceive, be any question that to the 
assumption of the Law Natural we owe the doctrine of the 
fundamental equality of human beings. That “all men are 

1 Ancient Law. p. 88. 
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equal” is one of a large number of legal provisions which, in 
progress of time, have become political. The Roman juris- 
consults of the Antonine era lay down that “ omnes homines 
naturd equales sunt,” but in their eyes this is a strictly judi- 
cial maxim. They intend to affirm that under the hypotheti- 
cal Law of Nature, and in so far as positive law approximates 
to it, the arbitrary distinctions which the Roman Civil Law 
maintained between classes of persons cease to have a legal 
existence. . . . But when the doctrine of human equal- 
ity makes its appearance in a modern dress it has evidently 
clothed itself with a new shade of meaning. Where the Ro- 
man jurisconsult had written “ @guales sunt,’ meaning ex- 
actly what he said, the modern civilian wrote, “all men are 
equal”’ in the sense of “ all men ought to be equal.” 

Like all other deductions from the hy pothesis of a Law Natn- 
ral, and like the belief itself in a Law of Nature, it was languidly 
comand to, and suffered to have little influence on opinion 
and practice until it passed out of the possession of the lawyers 
into that of the literary men of the eighteenth century, and of 
the public which sat at their feet. With them it became the 
most distinct tenet of their creed, and was even regarded as a 
summary of all the others.’ It will readily be conceived by our 
readers that among the literary men here referred to Rousseau 
occupies the chief place. ‘It is probable, however, that the 
power which it ultimately acquired over the events of 1789 was 
not entirely owing to its popularity in France, for in the mid- 
dle of the century it passed over to America. The American 
lawyers of the time, and particularly those of Virginia, ap- 
pear to have possessed a stock of knowledge which differed 
chiefly from that of their English contemporaries in including 
much which could only have been derived from the legal 
literature of continental Europe. A very few glances at the 
writings of Jefferson will show how strongly his mind was 
affected by the semi-juridical, semi-popular opinions which 
were fashionable in France; and we cannot doubt that it was 
sympathy with the peculiar ideas of the French jurists which 
led him and the other colonial lawyers who guided the course 
of events in America to join the specially French assumption 
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that “all men are born equal” with the assumption, more 
familiar to Englishmen, that all men are born free, in the very 
first lines of their Declaration of Independence.’ 

With Professor Maine’s criticism of certain arguments on 
the subject of slavery we, in the main, agree. Yet there is one 
point on which he seems to us scarcely consistent, and, if we 
may venture the expression, inaccurate. His language is as fol- 
lows: ‘The point of view from which jurisprudence regards 
the slave is always of great importance to him. The Roman 
law was arrested in its tendency to look upon him more and 
more as an article of property by the theory of the Law of 
Nature, and hence it is that, wherever servitude is sanctioned by 
institutions which have been deeply affected by Roman juris- 
prudence, the servile condition is never intolerably wretched. 
There is a great deal of evidence that in those American States 
which have taken the highly Romanized code of Louisiana as 
the basis of their jurisprudence, the lot and prospects of the 
negro population were better in many material respects until 
the letter of the fundamental law was overlaid by recent statu- 
tory enactments, passed under the influence of panic, than un- 
der institutions founded on the English Common Law, which, 
as recently interpreted, has no true place for the slave, and 
can only, therefore, regard him as a chattel.’ 

Now, it is certainly true that ‘the point of view from which 
jurisprudence regards the slave is of great importance to him.’ 
But it is scarcely reasonable to suppose that an empty abstrac- 
tion or poetical dream should have materially affected the 
status of any dweller at Rome, at least before the days of the 
Empire, when it first seems to crop out in judicial language. 
And, in point of fact, if we are to trust Mommsen, the latest 
authority, and one who seems in all respects trustworthy, we 
do not find that there was any modification for the better of 
the condition of slaves at Rome from the earliest times to the 
latest, except such as is more easily accounted for from other 
reasons. Some such reasons would be: the sober considera- 
tion of the impolicy of cruelty, which must have followed the 
Servile War in Italy, just as it did the Indian mutiny in Eng- 
land; the exhibition on the part of some of the class—Terence, 
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for instance—of talents for literature and art, which only in 
the later days of Rome began to have value; and, more im- 
portant than all, the breaking down of the barriers which 
hedged in the privileged class of the community at the instance 
of the plebs. Certainly, we do not find any such amelioration 
of their condition co-incident with, or closely consequent upon, 
the reception of the dogma of the Law of Nature. 

Nor is Professor Maine’s corollary from this proposition 
borne out by facts. Whatever may be said of the laws relating 
to slavery in the Southern States, there was no such difference 
between those of the several States as would in any degree 
justify his comparison. Let us appeal on this point to an 
authority who has never been accused of narrow or partial 
treatment of the subject, and who was of extensive reading in 
the Civil Law. 

Chancellor Kent' says: ‘The statute regulations [of the 
Southern States] follow the principles of the Civil Law in 
regard to slaves and are extremely severe, but the master has 
no power over life and limb; slaves are still regarded as 
human beings, under moral responsibility as to crimes, and 
the severe letter of the law is softened and corrected by the 
humanity of the age and the spirit of Christianity.’ 

We are able to find no evidence that, under the laws of the 
State of Louisiana, even taking into view the qualification 
added by Professor Maine, the lot or prospects of the negro 
were better in any material respects than under the non- 
Romanized codes of other States. Their tendency seems rather 
to have been in the opposite direction. For speaking of the 
laws in Georgia, Virginia and Alabama, intended to repress 
any mischievous influence upon the slave population, and for 
this purpose forbidding instruction in reading and writing to 
be given to them, the learned editor says: ‘Laws of similar 
import are presumed to exist in the other slaveholding States; 
but in Louisiana the law on the subject is armed with tenfold 
severity.’ 

Two agencies there were which made negro slavery in the 
Southern States a thing utterly unlike slavery in Rome. One 

1 2 Kent’s Comm., p. 253. 
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is suggested by Chancellor Kent in the extract given above. 
The juridical, maxim, that ‘all men are by nature equal,’ 
indeed, exercised no influence ; but the Christian maxims, such 
as the exhortation of St. Paul to Philemon, to treat Onesimus 
‘not now as a servant, but above a servant, a brother beloved,’ 
were of deep import in regulating the relations of master and 
slave. The other agency was the recognition of the negro in 
the basis of representation. At the time of the adoption of 
the Federal Constitution the Southern States were in the pre- 
ponderance in point of population, the blacks being included, 
and the aim being to effect a balance of power between the 
North and the South the negro population was rated at three- 
fifths, that being the exact fraction required to give equality 
of representation to the two sections. If the Northern States 
had preponderated at the time, for the same reason, each 
negro at the South would have represented more than a unit 
in the basis of representation. The natural influence of such 
a principle upon all legislation concerning the negro is sufli- 
ciently obvious. 

In estimating the indebtedness to the Roman law of that of 
England, which enters so largely into the composition of our 
own, in nearly all the States, the question will always suggest 
itself as to how far any discoverable similarity of the latter to 
the former is an importation, and how far it has been the 
result of identity of circumstances, like causes producing like 
effects. It is almost needless, however, at this time to say 
that Blackstone and the writers of his age attributed far too 
great a capacity of originating advanced legal ideas and appli- 
ances to the woad-dyed Britons or the savage Teutonic tribes, 
the very dimness of whose distance from the era of these 
jurists seems in their view to add grace, if not support, to 
their theory. On the other hand, Mr. Finlason, as we had 
occasion to mention at the beginning of this article, in the 
intense admiration for the Roman law which seems to possess 
all of its disciples, exhibits a zeal which is scarcely according to 
knowledge in his endeavors to trace to that system certain 
institutions of our law which, however it may be with their 
form, were certainly in their essence the natural outgrowth of 
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the exigencies which they were framed to meet. It is very 
true, as he says in his Introduction, that trial by jury, which 
Blackstone traces back to the forest councils of our forefathers, 
existed at Rome, where the judices facti, forming a roll of 
perpetual jurymen, were at hand for the determination of the 
facts of each case, leaving to the preetor the declaration of the 
law. But the essence of the trial by jury does not, as we con- 
ceive, consist in the separation of the law from the fact. If 
this were the only object, the Roman model would scarcely 
have been departed from in order to substitute a tribunal slow, 
cumbrous and expensive, and certainly less capable of appre- 
hending facts than one trained by constant practice. The 
truth is, that the trial by jury, in some of the purposes which 
it has subserved, and which, probably, it was intended to sub- 
serve, differs materially from any other mode of trial that has 
been used in the world. It was adopted in an age of oppres- 
sion and violence—though we do not commit ourselves to the 
exact time—to be a shield for the weak against the strong ; to 
act as a barrier, rude, perhaps, but still effective, against the 
assaults of brute force. It accomplished this end by giving to 
one man of twelve the power by his negative to interpose for 
the protection of his hunted fellow, at the same time securing 
him entire irresponsibility in so doing. In all likelihood it 
was a thing of slow growth, arising from the adaptation of 
existing institutions to the promotion of an object which, per- 
haps, only gradually disclosed itself. In the decision of ques- 
tions involving life and liberty it has ever been a bulwark of 
freedom, and, we trust, will always be preserved; but for the 
decisions of questions relating to property—questions which its 
authors never intended should come before it, at least in the 
complexity which modern times have given them—we may be 
pardoned for expressing the hope, foreign though it be to the 
scope of this article, that it may soon, like the wager of battle 
and other barbarisms, utterly cease to exist. 

Many so-called analogies between the English and the 
Roman Law are, however, beyond the shadow of a doubt, 
affiliations. We have to thank Professor Maine for exposing 
the ‘elaborate sophistry in which Blackstone attempts to ex- 
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plain and justify the exclusion of the half-blood’ from succes- 
sion to property in England, a provision which, we doubt not, 
has been a sore stumbling-block to many a student desirous 
of knowing ‘the reason of the law.’ After this clear exposi- 
tion there would seem to remain no room for doubt that it is 
a remnant of the agnatic system of descent which prevailed at 
Rome, according to which relationship was reckoned only in 
the male line, to the entire exclusion of relationship through 
females, a mode of reckoning which was the natural conse- 
quence of the family organization to which we have heretofore 
referred, and on which the Roman law of persons was based. 
The English jurists borrowed this principle from the Customs 
of Normandy, where, however, in conformity with the Roman 
rule, it applied only to uterine brothers, that is, half-blood 
brothers by the same mother; but, not understanding its prin- 
ciple, they extended it to all half-bloods alike. 

Some of the fundamental axioms of our law, looking to the 
conservation of personal liberty and civil rights, find curious 
parallels at Rome. The time-honored maxim, for instance, 
that ‘ the Englishman’s house is his castle,’ was carried further 
in the Roman principle: that the house protected the burgess 
from arrest. So, too, the resolute stand which has always 
been taken in England, and, until latterly, in our own coun- 
try, for the independence of the civil power from the military 
finds its counterpart in the inhibition of the general and his 
army from entrance into the gates of the city, which prevailed 
in the Roman republic. ‘Casar venit ad Romani’ is a sen- 
tence to which every school boy has been taught to attach the 
proper meaning. 

Let us now attempt to sum up, as succinctly as possible, the 
general bearing of the civil law upon our English mother-law. 
It began its operations upon those Germanic tribes, from 
whom we claim descent, when first they came within the 
reach of the all-pervading influence of the Empire, to the 
extent of the displacement of most of their savage customs by 
the influence of the more refined Roman conceptions of law. 
We see the same kind of process repeated now-a-days in Amer- 
ica where the successful code of any State is apt soon to be 
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copied by some of its neighbors. The gwantwm of the civil law 
—and it is not important to ascertain its amount—which the 
Saxons carried with them to Britain made the amalgamation 
of their institutions with the thoroughly Romanized law of 
the native Britons easy, so that the resulting system, more 
than either of its ingredients, told of a Roman origin. At the 
time of the Norman conquest a fresh addition was made, con- 
sisting not only of usages and maxims, but of that scheme of 
military tenure, first tried by the Romans on their frontier, 


which afterward developed into what is known as the feudal . 


system. In the reign of Henry III the then existing body of 
law received some shape at the hands of Bracton, whose treatise, 
though it has generally been considered the most authoritative 
of the early expressions of the Common Law, Professor Maine 
tells us, is, as to its entire form and a third of its contents, 
directly borrowed from the Corpus Juris. In this statement 
he is fully borne out by Giiterbock. Long after Bracton, 
when the study of the civil law had fallen into desuetude, and 
when the effective working of the English law had become 
embarrassed by technicalities, because, though the rules re- 
mained, the reason of the rules had been forgotten, was intro- 
duced the equitable jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery, 
under the administration, at first, of ecclesiastics deeply learned 
in the Roman law, though particularly in its debased form, as 
set forth by the Canonists, and afterward of Chancellors, 
some of the best of whom have incorporated whole texts from 
the civilians into their opinions. In some departments the 
Common Law itself has, even in comparatively modern times, 
drawn from the same sources; for, as is well known to lawyers, 
the opinion of Lord Holt, during the reign of Queene Anne, 
which is the foundation of the learning of Bailments, follows 
in every particular the Roman method. Special pleading, at 
least in its refinement, and the Law Merchant and the Admi- 
ralty Law afford everywhere examples of the same thing. 
Thus we see that from the first the Roman law deeply 
tinged the mixture of which our law consists, and that, from 
time to time since, it has added the richest juices to the com- 
pound. Not (to change the figure) that there has not been 
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growth. It would be contrary to every principle that the 
historical method of study of jurisprudence has yielded us if 
there were not growth. What particular direction that growth 
has taken our limits will not allow us to inquire. But we may 
allude to what, as freemen, we have most reason to rejoice in, 
namely, the constant development of personal liberty. We 
have already hinted at this in what we had to say of jury trial, 
but we may here add that not only in the tribunal, but also in 
the conduct of the trial, and the legal presumptions which 
govern it, we have a great advantage over the methods in 
vogue in the countries where the civil law prevails. We are 
far from saying, however, that these may not be the glosses of 
modern interpretation of the Roman law, for which the sys- 
tem may be in no wise responsible. 

The main inquiry has, however, a still more practical side. 
The deep hold which ideas of legal reform have taken in Eng- 
land and in this country; the desire, already carried into 
measurably successful accomplishment in New York, to adopt 
a scientific and symmetrical code; discarding the irrelevan- 
cies, the redundancies, the contradictions of our present sys- 
tem; embodying the wisdom of the sages of past times, yet 
making provision for the actual needs of the modern world ; 
and classifying the whole in a lucid and intelligent order, so 
that being readily understood it may be more easily followed: 
these tendencies would seem to argue that the Roman code, 
which must furnish not only the medel, but, to some extent, 
the means for such reform, will have a renewed lease of life; 
so that, in regard to its bearing upon our laws, the question 
of most interest becomes, not what it has been, but what it 
will be. 

Our purpose has been, in this article, to call attention rather 
to the obscure workings of the civil law upon modern society 
than to those which are more patent. Accordingly, we need 
not instance, as an example of those effects, International 
Law, of which Grotius, one of the profoundest of modern 
students of Roman jurisprudence, may be said to have been 
the founder, and in which still the sole standard of appeal is 
1 See Wharton’s American Criminal Law. 2 824. 
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*the Digest. But Professor Maine shows that Roman law per- 
formed, through the writings of Grotius, an ancillary office, 
which, in importance to mankind, surpasses the direct results 
which those writings were intended to accomplish. It was 
the system of ethics underlying the treatise of Grotius, and to 
which the Roman law furnished form and expression, that had 
an influence scarcely to be measured on the thought of the age. 
If Pascal, in his overthrow of the casuistical philosophy, which, 
at the time, bid fair to sap all the foundations of morality and 
virtue, did not himself draw his weapons from the armory of 
the civilians, it is at least to be said that the permeation of the 
literary society which sat at the feet of Grotius, by the ideas, and 
by the methods of expression and of illustration of the Roman 
law, helped to make that overthrow complete and final. To 
understand why this was the case it is only necessary to recol- 
lect ‘the mysterious relation between words and ideas,’ and 
‘that the human mind has never grappled with any subject of 
thought, unless it has been provided beforehand with an appa- 
ratus of appropriate logical methods. . . . . If Roman 
jurisprudence supplied the only means of exactness in speech, 
still more emphatically did it furnish the only means of exact- 
ness, subtlety or depth in thought.’ 

We have already, as we conceive, vindicated the claim which 
at the outset we made for this volume, that it contained mat- 
ter of interest to the thoughtful student, even outside of the 
realm of law. The glimpse which it gives of the origin of 
some of those problems in Theology which are still of the pre- 
foundest interest, will, we think, remove any lingering doubt 
as to the correctness of our assertion which our readers might 
be disposed to entertain. Such doubt would, at any rate, be 
entirely owing to the imperfect and meagre idea of the scope 
of the work which we have been able to give. 

Milman, in his History of Latin Christianity,’ has traced the 
influence of Christianity upon Roman law. It is somewhat 
strange that it never occurred to him to examine the converse 
of this proposition, at least so far as it applies to the doctrines 
of Christianity as distinguished from its essence. He has 

1 Book iii, ch. 5. 
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remarked, in a passage which is quoted by Professor Maine, 
upon the difference in the problems which occupied the atten- 
tion of the Eastern and Western Churches respectively—the 
discussion of the dogmas of Homo-ousion and Homoi-ousion 
occupying the attention of the East, while a more practical 
term was given to the speculation of the West; yet he does 
not attempt to offer any explanation of the reason of this differ- 
ence. This explanation our author gives, and with such beauty 
and vigor of expression that we do him simple justice in 
adopting his own language: 

‘Few things in the history of speculation are more impres- 
sive than the fact that no Greek-speaking people has ever felt 
itself seriously perplexed by the great question of free-will 
and necessity. I do not pretend to offer any summary explan- 
ation of this, but it does not seem an irrelevant suggestion that 
neither the Greeks, nor any society speaking and thinking in 
their language, ever showed the smallest capacity for produc- 
ing a philosophy of law. Legal science is a Roman creation, 
and the problem of free-will arises when we contemplate a 
metaphysical conception under a legal aspect. . . . Greek 
metaphysical literature contained the sole stock of words and 
ideas out of which the human mind could provide itself with 
the means of engaging in the profound controversies as to the 
Divine Persons, the Divine Substance and the Divine Natures. 

The nature of sin and its transmission by inheritance 
—the debt owed by man and its vicarious satisfaction—the 
necessity and sufficiency of the Atonement—above all, the appa- 
rent antagonism between free-will and the Divine Providence 
—these were points which the West began to debate as ardently 
as ever the East had discussed the articles of its more special 
creed. Why is it, then, that on the two sides of the line which 
divides the Greek-speaking from the Latin-speaking provinces 
there should lie two classes of theological problems so strik- 
ingly different from one another? The historians of the Church 
have come close upon the solution when they remark that the 
new problems were more “ practical,” less absolutely specula- 
tive, than those which had torn Eastern Christianity asunder, 
but none of them, so far as I am aware, has quite reached it. 
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I affirm, without hesitation, that the difference between the 
two theological systems is accounted for by the fact that, in 
passing from the East to the West, theological speculation had 
passed from a climate of Greek metaphysics to a climate of 
Roman law. . . . Almost everybody who has knowledge 
enough of Roman law to appreciate the Roman penal system, 
the Roman theory of the obligations established by contract 
or delict, the Roman view of debts and of the modes of in- 
curring, extinguishing and transmitting them, the Roman 
notion of the continuance of individual existence by univer- 
sal succession, may be trusted to say whence arose the frame 
of mind to which the problems of Western theology proved 
so congenial, whence came the phraseology in which these 
problems were stated, and whence the description of reasoning 
employed in their solution. . . . . As soon, then, as they 
[the Latins] ceased to sit at the feet of the Greeks and began 
to ponder out a theology of their own, the theology proved to 
be permeated with forensic ideas and couched in a forensic 
phraseology. It is certain that this substratum of law in 
Western theology lies exceedingly deep. A new set of Greek 
theories, the Aristotelian philosophy, made their way after- 
ward into the West and almost entirely buried its indigenous 
doctrines. But when, at the Reformation, it partially shook 
itself free from their influence it instantly supplied their place 
with law. It is difficult to say whether the religious system 
of Calvin or the religious system of the Arminians has the 
more markedly legal character.’ 

Thus the farther our search extends the more evidence we 
find of the immeasurable influence of Rome over the mind of 
the world. To compare it with the influence of Athens would 
be unfair to both, since the sphere of each is different. But 
since the practical, so-called, is more constantly practical 
than the esthetic, we shall not be far wrong in stating that 
Athens has her cycles, while Rome’s influence is enduring. 
In the history of Rome’s intellectual empire we meet no 
phrases corresponding to Platonism and Neo-Platonism, the 
Revival of Learning and the Renaissance. Wherever the 
wolf’s milk has once mingled itself with the blood of a nation, 
the traces of it never disappear. 
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It is in this sense that Rome is eternal. The Patrimonium 
Petri has dwindled from an extent commensurate with that of 
the Christian world to that of the petty principality which 
has lately been absorbed in the dominions of Italy, of which 
Rome is doubtfully the legitimate capital, in spite of the utter- 
ances to the contrary of the enthusiasts whom Disraeli’s Theo- 
dora represents. The far-famed prophecy of the Pilgrim of 
the West, 


‘ While stands the Coliseum, Rome shall stand ! 
When falls the Coliseum, Rome shall fall ! 
And when Rome falls—the world ! 


is certainly nothing more than a poetical dream. The mutu- 
ally-acting changes in climate, in the flow of rivers, in the sur- 
face and vesture of the earth, with their corresponding influ- 
ence on the extent and the locality of population, which have 
made modern Rome but the skeleton of the city of the Cesars, 
may yet bury her in her own rich dust. The cows now feed 
over the Forum Romanorum, and sour bread is retailed within 
the half-sunken portico of the Temple of Minerva. The day 
may come when only the wild cattle of the Campagna will 
slake their thirst in the perennial fountain of Trevi, and when 
some future Layard will disentomb the colossal sculptures of 
Bernini from the vast mound which marks the site of the most 
magnificent of Christian temples; but as long as men buy 
and sell, as long as they marry and are given in marriage, as 
long as they exercise the rights and bear the burdens of citi- 
zens, they will scan with deep and constant interest the his- 
tory of that legal system in which these commercial, social 
and civic relations first received enlightened recognition and 
adequate protection. 
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Art. V.—Reminiscences of the Last Days, Death and 
Burial of General Henry Lee. By Charles ©. Jones, Jr. 
Albany, N. Y.: Joel Munsell. 1870. 


This little volume has been printed, and a few copies pre- 
sented to his friends by the accomplished author; but it has 
never been published. We are informed, in a note, that ‘to 
Mr. P. M. Nightingale, of Georgia, a grandson of General 
Nathaniel Greene, who was an eye-witness of the final scenes 
in the life of General Henry Lee, and present at his death, I 
am largely indebted for the facts contained in the following 
narrative.’ This tribute to the memory of his father was dedi- 
cated to his illustrious son, General Robt. E. Lee, before his 
death, and is now, by permission of the author, published for 
the first time in the pages of the Sournern Review. 

By the ‘ treaty of amity, settlement and limits’ concluded in 
1819, Spain ceded Florida to the United States. An exchange 
of flags under this treaty did not take place, however, until the 
17th of June, 1821, when General Jackson was appointed Gov- 
ernor of Florida, with ample legislative, judicial and executive 
powers. The disputes which had for some time existed with 
regard to Florida, and the repeated violations of the revenue 
laws, rendered a concentration of forces in the neighborhood 
of Fernandina a matter of military necessity on the part of 
the United States. Accordingly, at the period of General 
Henry Lee’s visit to Dungeness, an American fleet was lying 
in Cumberland sound, whose instructions were to preserve the 
rights of commerce in that vicinity, coéperate with the land 
forces, whenever practicable, in checking the lawlessness and 
preventing the depredations of the Seminoles, and, when pend- 
ing negotiations were-consummated, to assist in taking formal 
possession of Florida in the name of the United States. That 
fleet consisted of the frigate John Adams, Commodore Hen- 
ley; the brig Saranac, Captain Elton; the brig Enterprise, 
Captain Kearney; the hermaphrodite brig Prometheus, Cap- 


1 ‘To General Robt. E. Lee this closing chapter in the life of his father 
is respectfully inscribed.’ 
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tain Finch ; the schooner Lynx, Captain’ Madison ; and a gun- 
boat (sloop), Captain McCall. 

A considerable land force, under the command of Colonel 
Bankhead, was stationed at Fernandina, on Amelia island. 
Major Irvin and Captain Payne were among the officers then 
on duty at that point. 

In 1813 General Lee sailed for the West Indies, trusting 
that a change of climate would restore his failing health, which 
was then, and had been for some time, sadly impaired. Such 
were his infirmities that during the war of 1812 he was phys- 
ically incapacitated from entering the lists of the defenders of 
his country, whose independence he had so valiantly and suc- 
cessfully vindicated in the primal struggle of the Republic. 
In his retirement he proposed a thorough revision of his 
‘Memeirs of the War in the Southern Department,’ and the 
preparation of biographies of his two ‘beloved commanders, 
Greene and Washington.’ It will ever remain a matter of 
sincere regret that he did not compass the execution of this 
plan. To his ‘Memoirs’ he doubtless would have imparted 
additional value and interest; but in their present form, and 
as he gave them to history, they possess the highest merit and 
constitute the best military record we possess of the incidents, 
campaigns, characters and heroic memories embraced within 
their scope. Lives of Washington and Greene have been care- 
fully studied and well written; but, for one, I freely confess 


1 Captain Madison, when a poor orphan boy, was adopted and educated 
by Commodore Preble. He married Miss Houston, a niece of John Houston 
McIntosh, Esq., of Camden county, Georgia. Subsequently, in command of 
the ‘ Lynx,’ he sailed from Cumberland sound with orders to attack and dis- 
perse the pirates who, from the West Indies, were making frequent descents 
along the Florida coast and in the Gulf of Mexico, to the great annoyance of 
American commerce. While thus engaged his ship foundered at sea, and 
every man on board was lost. Captain Daniel Turner and Captain Madison 
had entered into a private, friendly agreement, by which they promised to 
divide with each other the prize moneys which they might severally earn 
while employed in this special service. Some time after the loss of the 
‘Lynx,’ generously responding to this compact which he had made with his 
dead comrade, Captain Turner transmitted several thousand dollars to Mrs. 
Madison as her husband’s share of prize money. Apt illustration of the 
affirmation of the Lacedemonian king, that the truly brave man is always 
just. 
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to the firm conviction that biographies of these heroes by their 
gifted, accomplished, eloquent compatriot and friend, ‘ Light 
Horse Harry Lee,’ would far have surpassed all others. 

The mild atmosphere of the West Indies and the entire 
repose there enjoyed appear, for a time, to have buoyed up his 
spirits with the hope of a return to at least comparative health. 
While at Turk’s Island, on a voyage to New Providence, on 
the 8th of August, 1816, he writes to his son, ‘My miserable 
state of health improves by the occasional voyaging in this fine 
climate, with the sage guidance of a superior physician, to 
whom I am now returning.’ Six months afterward he says, 
‘ My Spanish doctor has done me good, and sometimes inspires 
hopes of partial restoration.’ During these years his letters, 
or at least such of them as have been made public, are replete 
with the tenderest expressions of love for and interest in his 
sons. They afford the surest evidence that his days were occu- 
pied by studies of the highest order. The results of his exten- 
sive reading and reflection are charmingly imparted for the 
benefit of those in whose education and improvement his 
sympathies were most deeply enlisted. 

In 1817, entertaining serious apprehensions of an absolute 
failure of health and strength, he expresses his disappointment 
in not being able to secure a passage to Alexandria, Virginia, 
whither he had removed with his family in 1811 for the pur- 
pose of educating his children. Several plans were formed 
for reaching the United States, but on each occasion some un- 
toward circumstance occurred to interrupt his contemplated 
voyage. 

Convinced that he was deriving no benefit from his sojourn 
in the West Indies, and seemingly appreciating the fact that 
his days were well-nigh numbered, his strength almost gone, 
he determined to avail himself of the first opportunity which 
would enable him to place himself under the kind care of the 
daughter of his old commander, General Nathaniel Greene. 
Late in January, 1818, he took passage in a New England 
schooner bound from Nassau, New Providence, to Boston, the 
captain (who was also the owner of the vessel) promising to 
run in and land him at the south end of Cumberland island. 
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This engagement was faithfully kept, and for the passage he 
charged General Lee not a farthing. Even when pressed by 
Mr. James Shaw and by some of the officers of the fleet, then 
present at the mouth of the St. Mary’s river, to accept the 
liberal compensation which they there tendered him, the cap- 
tain persistently declined any remuneration, alleging that he 
esteemed it a special pleasure and privilege to minister to the 
comfort and respond to the wishes of so distinguished a hero 
of the Revolution. 

Dungeness, long known as, perhaps, the most beautiful and 
attractive residence on the Georgia coast, is located near the 
southern end of Cumberland Island. The plantation was pur- 
chased by Genera] Nathaniel Greene soon after the close of 
the Revolutionary war. Although the mansion and grounds 
were planned and laid out by him, he did not live to consum- 
mate his intention of making it his summer residence. The im- 
provements suggested by him were carried out after his death. 
The location of Dungeness, commanding as it does an exten- 
sive view of the Atlantic ocean, of Cumberland sound, the St. 
Mary’s river, and the low-lying, verdant shores of Georgia and 
Florida, is very beautiful. So completely and harmoniously 
had nature and art combined their varied attractions, that in 
this charming home there was nothing further to be coveted, 
whether in the quiet beauty of the landscape, the expanse of 
water, the salubrity of the climate, the refined hospitality 
which dwelt within the walls of the grand tabby mansion, the 
delights of the drive, the chase, the garden and the orchard, 
or the commingled grandeur and beauty of live-oaks, magno- 
lias, cedars, oranges, myrtles and olives. 

At the time of General Lee’s visit Mrs. Shaw, the daughter 
of General Greene, was the mistress of this delightful and hos- 
pitable abode, whose charms elicited the warmest praises from 
numerous friends and guests who constantly sought the enjoy- 
ments of her generous roof. ' 

Early in February, 1818, about four o’clock in the afternoon, 
a grandson of General Greene—a lad some fifteen years old, 
who was amusing himself with boyish sports about the ample 
grounds—observed a schooner nearing the Dungeness landing. 
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Just before reaching the wharf the schooner came to anchor 
and a boat was lowered. A feeble old man was assisted into the 
boat by the captain and mate, who took their seats beside him, 
and the three were rowed ashore by two sailors. The youth had 
intermediately gone to the landing, where he waited to ascer- 
tain the object of the visit and to welcome the guest. Gen- 
eral Lee was lifted from the boat by the sailors, who, making 
a chair with their hands and arms, bore him to the shore. 
He was pale, emaciated, very weak, and evidently suffering 
much pain. There was that about his appearance which 
assured the observer not only of his illness, but also of his 
poverty. He was plainly, almost scantily, attired. The sailors 
placed upon the wharf an old hair-trunk in a dilapidated con- 
dition, and a cask of Madeira wine. General Lee brought no 
other baggage with him. Beckoning the youth to him, he 
inquired who he was. Learning that Mrs. Shaw was at home, 
and that he was the grandson of General Greene, he threw 
his arms around him, embracing him with marked emotion. 
Then, leaning upon him, he walked a short distance from the 
landing place, and sat upon a log. He then bade him go to 
the house and say to his aunt, Mrs. Shaw, that General Lee 
was at the wharf and wished the carriage to be sent for him. 
‘ Tell her,’ he added, ‘I am come purposely to die in the house 
and in the arms of the daughter of my old friend and com- 
patriot.’ 

There is something deeply affecting in this picture of the 
lcneliness and pain, weakness and poverty of this gallant sol- 
dier of the Revolution. It is hard to recognize in the person 
of this weary, decrepit old man the brilliant colonel command- 
ant of the Partisan Legion—the beloved of Washington, and 
the right arm of his immediate commander Greene—the best 
military writer of his army—the honored of Congress—the 
trusted delegate—the successor of Beverly Randolph as Gov- 
ernor of Virginia—the accomplished orator, from whose lips, 
when pronouncing the funeral oration, at Washington, on the 
occasion of the death of our first President, fell that memora- 
ble tribute which has ever since found emphatic response in 
every patriotic breast, ‘ First in war, first in peace, and first 
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in the hearts of his countrymen.’ Shifting fortunes, wounds, 
age and disease have wrought sad changes, and he is but the 
wreck of former greatness—alone, destitute, away from home 
and family, and yet soon to be the recipient of the kindest 
attentions from those who know and honor him for the deeds 
he has wrought, and for the signal services he has rendered 
the cause of truth and country and liberty in the darkest hour 
of danger and oppression. 

Leaving him seated upon the log, young Nightingale (for 
such was the name of the lad) hastened to the mansion, com- 
municated the fact of the General’s arrival, and delivered his 
messages to his aunt. The carriage was immediately sent, 
and in it General Lee and his little friend rode leisurely up 
together—the captain and mate of the vessel walking by the 
side of the vehicle. 

When they arrived at the house General Lee was so weak 
that he had to be assisted both in getting out of the carriage 
and in ascending the steps. Having received a most cordial 
welcome from Mr. and Mrs. Shaw, he excused himself at once 
and retired to his room. Such was his feebleness that he kept 
his room, generally leaving it but once a day, and then only 
for a little while that he might take a short walk in the gar- 
den. Upon these occasions he always sent for young Night- 
ingale to accompany him. Leaning upon the grandson of his 
honored commander—usually with his arm around his neck— 
he would slowly and with difficulty descend the steps, and 
then, turning into the garden, walk in an avenue which ran 
through a grove of orange trees. Soon fatigued, he would 
return to the house and again seek repose in his room. Even 
in these short walks he was able to indulge only for a week or 
ten days after his arrival. On but few occasions was he strong 
enough to dine with the family—his meals, at his own request, 
being served in his room. His feebleness becoming daily 
more apparent and oppressive, he was soon entirely unable to 
leave his room, and spent most of his time in a recumbent 
posture. Shortly after his arrival all the prominent officers of 
the army and navy stationed in that vicinity called in a body 
and paid their respects to the distinguished guest. When it 
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became too great an effort for him to leave his room, and he 
realized the fact that his life was fast ebbing away, he became 
at times very depressed and irritable. The wound which he 
had received in Baltimore caused him almost incessant suffer- 
ing. It seriously affected his bladder. When the paroxysms 
of extreme agony were upon him, and they recuryed at short 
intervals, his exhibitions of commingled rage and anguish 
were often terrible. It was the strong man wrestling with 
the frailties of the falling tabernacle—the brave heart chafing 
under the decadence of physical powers—the heroic memories 
of a proud and vigorous past contending against the feeble- 
ness and oppression of a painful present—a lofty spirit revolt- 
ing at the encroachments of bodily suffering and the near 
approach of utter prostration—the caged and wounded eagle 
beating against its prison bars, and longing for the sunlight 
and free air, the lordly plumage and sturdy pinions of former 
days—the dying warrior, whose strength never before had 
failed him in the hour of peril, sternly calling to mind his 
former victories, and refusing to admit that the outworks had 
been carried, that the citadel itself must soon yield to the ter- 
rible assaults of the last enemy. 


At such times his groans would fill the house and wring the 
hearts of those who watched by his side, anxious, but unable 
to render him that alleviation which his vast sufferings loudly 
demanded. Many important remedies which modern ingenu- 
ity and professional skill have contrived were then unknown 
to the surgeon; and the patient languished amid physical tor- 
tures which later medical aid could have materially miti- 
gated.’ 

During moments of comparative freedom from pain he 
would converse eloquently upon the political questions which 

1 A surgical operation was proposed, as offering some hope of prolonging 
his life; but he replied that the eminent physician to whose skill and care 
during his sojourn in the West Indies he was so much indebted had disap- 
proved a resort to the proposed operation. The surgeon in attendance still 
urging it, his patient put an end to the discussion by saying: ‘ My dear sir, 
were the great Washington alive, and here, and joining you in advocating it, 


I would resist.’—See Life of General Henry Lee, by General Robert E. Lee. 
pp. 78, 79. 
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had agitated the public mind and were still engaging the 
attention of the country. He was a decided Federalist, and 
avowed his utter detestation of all Democrats. Often did he 
allude in glowing terms to the glorious memories of the Revo- 
lution; and of no one, Washington apart, did he speak more 
enthusiastically than of General Greene. He was also a sin- 
cere lover of nature, and indulged in many and beautiful 
tributes to the wide-spreading sea, the charming groves, the 
flowers and the song-birds which filled his chamber with their 
early spring notes of joy and gladness. 

During his illness he was constantly attended by two sur- 
geons from the fleet, one of whom was Dr. Osborne, of the 
Saranac. The other was the surgeon of the John Adams, a 
superior physician, whose name escapes present memory. The 
officers of the army and navy, usually two at a time, sat up with 
him every night, ministering most tenderly to all his wants. 
Chief among them in his devotion around the bedside of the 
dying hero was Lieutenant Fitzhugh. He was a Virginian, 
and, if we are correctly informed, a distant relative or connec- 
tion of General Lee. Mr. and Mrs. Shaw contributed every- 
thing in their power which could conduce to his comfort and 
happiness, and serve to keep alive the flame which was already 
trembling so uncertainly in the socket. In his enfeebled con- 
dition and irritable state it was no easy matter to supply him 
with competent servants who would prove acceptable to him, 
or who could long endure the continued demands made upon 
them. In moments of supreme agony, losing his self-control, 
he would sometimes drive them from his presence and never 
afterward permit them to enter his room. At length an old 
woman, who had been Mrs. Greene’s favorite maid, and who was 
then the esteemed and privileged family servant, was selected 
to wait upon him. The first thing General Lee ‘did as she 
entered the room was to hurl his boot at her head and order 
her out. Entirely unused to such treatment, without saying a 
word she deliberately picked up the boot and threw it back. 
The effect produced by this strange and unexpected retort was 
marked and instantaneous. The features of the stern warrior 
relaxed. In the midst of his pain and anger a smile passed 
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over his countenance, and from that moment until the day of 
his death he would permit no one except ‘ Mom Sarah’ to do 
him special service. 


General Lee’s sojourn at Dungeness continued nearly two 
months. His feebleness and emaciation increasing every day, 
and his paroxysms of agony growing more frequent and longer 
in their duration, he became utterly exhausted, and gradually 
yielded to the sure and steady approach of the lastenemy. For 
several days previous to his death it was with the greatest diffi- 
culty, even with the aid of constant stimulants, that he could 
be kept alive. His countenance and voice gave fearful token 
of the most intense agony. His words were few, and were 
rather the expressions of terrible pain than the indications of 
a desire to converse with those who watched around his dying 
couch. He ceased to breathe on the 25th of March, 1818. 


So soon as the fact of his demise was known, all the naval 
vessels in Cumberland sound showed their colors at half mast. 
A similar token of respect was manifested at military head- 
quarters on Amelia island. Arrangements were formed to 
testify, by the most public funeral honors, the highest regard 
for the memory of the gallant dead and a just appreciation of 
the national bereavement. Every preparation was made on 
the part of Mr. and Mrs. Shaw which the tenderest fore- 
thought could suggest. The prominent officers of the army 
and navy came over to Dungeness, with crape upon their side 
arms, to participate in the obsequies. Citizens from Cumber- 
land and Amelia Islands and from St. Mary’s united in pay- 
ing their respect. A company of infantry from the force 
stationed on Amelia Island and a large detachment of marines 
trom the fleet formed the military escort. Commodore Hen- 
ley was present, and superintended the last sad details. The 
full army band was in attendance. Captains Elton,’ Finch 
and Madison, and Lieutenants Fitzhugh and Ritchie of the 
navy, and Mr. Lyman of the army acted as pall bearers. The 
sheathed swords of Captains Elton and Finch were crossed 


1 See White’s Historical Collections of Georgia, p. 287, quoting from the 
Savannah Republican. ’ 
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upon the coffin. The officers of the navy and Captain Payne of 
the army followed. Mr. Taylor performed the funeral services. 


The procession moved from the house to the private burial 
ground, distant little less than half a mile from the family 
mansion, and located near the beach. While it was moving, 
and until the body was committed to the earth, from the John 
Adams, the flag-ship of the fleet, minute guns were fired. The 
solemn dead march was played by the band. At the grave 
the concluding portions of the burial service were read, and 
over it the customary salutes were fired by the infantry and 
marines. Thus was nothing omitted which, under the circum- 
stances, could contribute to the solemnity of the occasion or 
aid in compassing the most distinguished funeral honors for 
this gifted soldier of the Revolution, who, by his bright blade, 
had won such success and honor for his country, and, by his 
intellect and attainments, had given to history some of the 
most prominent memories of his age and people. 


In 1832 or 1833 a head and foot stone were sent by Major 
Lee, the eldest son of General Lee, through General Hamil- 
ton, of South Carolina, and they were placed by Mr. Nightin- 
gale in position over the grave of the distinguished chief. 
The inscription which they bore was written, it is believed, by 
Major Lee. 

SACRED 
TO THE MEMORY OF 
GENERAL HENRY LEE, 
of Virginia. 
Obiit—25 March, 1818, 
Atat 63. . 


Some nine years ago the question of the removal of General 
Lee’s remains and their interment in Virginia soil was agita- 
ted in the Virginia Legislature. If our information be cor- 
rect, commissioners were actually named to superintend the 
execution of this honorable trust. The late war ensuing, their 
mission was interrupted, and ‘ Light Horse Harry Lee’ still 
slumbers in the family burying ground at Dungeness. 

9 
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The devastations of the last war fearfully invaded this 
beautiful home. Its pleasant springs are dry, its hospitable 
halls deserted, its attractive gardens and groves of oranges and 
olives frequented only by the birds of heaven commingling 
their morning and evening songs with the sweet odors which 
perfume the passing winds. Attired in their drapery of pen- 
dent moss, swaying solemnly in the ambient air, the grand 
live-oaks—ancient guardians of the spot—bemoan the sad 
changes which have marred the peace and happiness of this 
charming abode. Silent though it be, there are memories here 
still vocal amid the mutations of fortune and the desolations 
of war—memories of distinguished hospitality, refinement, 
culture, elegance and enjoyment— memories which ¢arry the 
heart back to happy days and peculiar excellencies which 
come not again. Not the least among the marked recollec- 
tions of Dungeness are those which recall the fact that in the 
days of his supreme weakness its generous roof sheltered and 
its kindliest influences alleviated the agonies and ministered 
to the comforts of one of the greatest heroes of our Revolu- 
tionary period; and when the flowers of Spring could no 
longer charm by their beauty and fragrance, or the soft south 
wind bring health and surcease of pain to the suffering and 
the dying, it received into its hospitable bosom and folded in 
one long, affectionate embrace all that was mortal of the gal- 
lant, the gifted, the honored dead. 

Closely identified in life, the names of Greene and Lee are 
in death inseparable.1 Shoulder to shoulder they led the 
armies of the Confederation, and upon the soil of the youngest 
of the ‘ Original Thirteen,’ having fought their last battle, 
laid their armor by and sank to rest in kindred graves. They 


1 General Greene died at his plantation on the Savannan river, ‘ Mulberry 
Grove,’ fourteen miles above Savannah, and on the south side of the river, 
on the 19th of June, 1785. 

The following account of his funeral obsequies is borrowed from a Savan- 
nah journal : 

‘On Monday last, the 19th day of June, died, at his seat near Savannah, 
Nathaniel Greene, Esq., late Major-General in the army of the United States, 
and on Tuesday morning his remains were brought to town to be interred. 
The melancholy account of his death was made known by the discharge of 
minute-guns from Fort Wayne; the shipping in the harbor had their colors 
half-masted ; the shops and stores in the town were shut; and every class of 
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sleep where the recollections of their brave deeds and the 
grateful songs of the true lovers of liberty are caught up by 
the billows of a common ocean, and joyfully repeated in wider 
circles, in more heroic strains. The soil thus honored is hal- 
lowed indeed. 


How sleep the brave who sink to rest, 
By all their country’s wishes blessed ! 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallowed mould, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 


By fairy hands their knell is rung; 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung; 
There Honor comes, a pilgrim gray, 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay ; 
And freedom shall awhile repair, 

To dwell a weeping hermit there! 


citizens, suspending their ordinary occupations, united in giving testimonies 
of the deepest sorrow. 

‘The several military corps of the town and a great part of the militia of 
Chatham county attended the funeral, and moved in the following procession : 

The Corps of Artillery, 
The Light Infantry, 
The militia of Chatham county, 
Clergymen and Physicians, 
Band of Music: 

THE CORPSE anp PALL BEARERS, 
Escorted on each side by a company of Dragoons; 
The principal Mourners, 

The members of the Cincinnati as Mourners, 
The Speaker of the Assembly, 

And other civil officers of the State, 
Citizens and strangers. 

‘About five o’clock the whole proceeded, the music playing the Dead 
March in Saul, and the Artillery firing minute guns as it advanced. When 
the military reached the vault in which the body was to be entombed, they 
opened to the right and left, and resting on reversed arms, let it pass through. 

he funeral service being performed, and the corpse deposited, thirteen dis. 
charges from the artillery and three from the musketry closed the scene. 
The whole was conducted with a solemnity suitable to the occasion.’ 

The ¢dentical vault in the old cemetery in Savannah in which General 
Greene rests is, at this day, a matter of uncertainty. A partial search was 
made for the coffin in 1820, but it proved unsuccessful. Although the pre- 
cise tomb which encloses his honored dust may have escaped the memory of 
succeeding generations, his name and brave deeds live in the cherished 
remembrance of his countrymen, and grateful fellow-citizens have erected in 
one of the high places of Savannah an enduring tribute to his valor and 
worth. 
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Arr. VI.—1. Homes and Haunts of the most Eminent Brit- 
ish Poets. By William Howitt. 2vols.,12mo. New York. 
1847. 


2. Characteristics of Women, Moral, Political and Historical, 
with fifty Vignette Htchings. By Anna Jameson. 2 vols. 
12mo. London. 1832. 


3. Romance of Biography; or, Memoirs of Women Loved 
and Celebrated by Poets. 2 vols., 12mo. By Anna Jame- 
son. London. 1837. 


We were once startled by the title of a pamphlet called 
‘An Apology for the Common English Bible.’ We had imag- 
ined that precious heritage of all English-speaking peoples 
far beyond the reach of apologies and apologists. But some 
adventurous spirit had, indeed, taken up arms against a swarm 
of reformers who were endeavoring to improve the Book by 
substituting their language, with all the latest modern im- 
provements, for the simple and beautiful Anglo-Saxon of our 
present translation. In like manner it may seem strange that 
a plea should be entered for genius, a Heaven-endowed gift, 
which ought naturally to commend itself to love and admira- 
tion. But genius is often assailed, and many sins and pecca- 
dilloes laid at its door which might be fairly charged to other 
characteristics. In speaking of genius we mean to include, 
for convenience, not only that richest and rarest of God’s gifts, 
vouchsafed to few, and occurring once in an age, but all that 
a not too critical public calls genius—such as superior intellec- 
tual endowments, and especially any eminence in the rugged 
paths of literature. For the world, which is given to broad 
classifications rather than to nice distinctions, dubs many a 
man a genius who has achieved nothing higher than a respect- 
able place in the republic of letters. In conferring this brevet 
title the world imagines it more than compensates for the 
many evils attendant on so brilliant a reputation. 
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Bulwer, in one of his early essays, called the ‘ Chinese Phi- 
losopher,’ playfully, and with a touch of sadness which makes 
us suspect it is his own case he is describing, recounts some of 
the sorrows and disappointments of a successful writer. It is 
not, however, of the individual trials which he so feelingly 
portrays that we propose now to speak, but of those general 
aspersions with which ordinary people scandalize literary men 
and women as a class. 

One of the worst and most persistent charges brought against 
genius is, that it is incompatible with the domestic virtues. So 
persistently, indeed, has this charge been made, that it has 
passed into a proverb; and it is generally accepted as a fact, 
that a high order of intellect must necessarily accompany a 
radical fault of heart or temper unsuited to the peaceful atmos- 
phere of home. People have come to regard genius as an 
erratic meteor, brilliant, indeed, but fatal to the calm, steady 
light of a happy fireside. In support of this theory we are 
triumphantly shown a long list of poets, sages and philoso- 
phers, as well as writers of lesser pretensions, who have been 
unfortunate in their domestic relations. On this sad record, 
among others too numerous to mention, appear the august 
names of Socrates, Shakspeare and Milton, with those of Addi- 
son, Dryden, Byron, Bulwer, Dickens and Thackeray. That 
we may not be so wanting in gallantry as to ignore the claims of 
woman to genius, and because it is on the female of the species 
denominated Blue-Stocking that the charge falls most heavily, 
we will add the names of Mrs. Hemans and the unfortunate 
L. E. L.—a brilliant cloud of witnesses and an amount of evi- 
dence well calculated to intimidate a defendant not thoroughly 
satisfied with the justice of his cause. 

We are well aware that a discussion of this question will 
involve us in a good deal of literary gossip; but we shall 
endeavor to handle the subject so as not to probe the heart- 
wounds of the lettered fraternity deeper than is required for the 
vindication of their genius from so unworthy an accusation. 
After careful research and an impartial consideration of the 
case in all its bearings, we think we are justified in saying, first, 
that if the private life of every individual was held up to the 
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gaze of a curious world, there would be found among ordinary 
people the same proportion of conjugal and domestic unhap- 
piness as among what is called the genus irritabile vatum. 
Secondly, that the sorrows of men and women of genius, like 
the sorrows of other men and women, proceed from causes 
independent of their intellectual endowments. Thirdly, that 
the literary proclivities of women are generally the conse- 
quence and not the cause of domestic troubles. 

We shall merely glance, in passing, at the case of Socrates, 
who was so notoriously uncomfortable in his marital relations. 
For, notwithstanding the ingenious, or rather playful, apology 
for Xantippe which recently appeared in these pages, nobody 
is unfair enough to ascribe his domestic unhappiness to his 
genius or philosophy. The shrewish temper of his wife (a 
prolific and not uncommon source of misery) was clearly at 
the bottom of the mischief; and as it is not recorded that Xan- 
tippe was a genius, we may reasonably suppose that the trou- 
bles of this family, at least, were not attributable to an undue 
proportion of intellect. On the contrary, it seems to have 
required all the philosophy of the greatest philosopher to 
endure the violence of his wife with meekness and patience. 
Had Socrates been a man of ordinary capacity, there is no 
telling what would have been the consequence. In that case, 
his story would not have survived the lapse of more than two 
thousand years. The sorrows of the great are trumpeted 
abroad ; those of meaner people rest in oblivion. This brings 
us to a consideration of our first proposition, that if the lives 
of ordinary people were regarded with the same interest, and 
subjected to the same scrutiny, as those of their more gifted 
brethren, we should find among them the same proportion of 
unhappiness. For instance, we live in a country whose inhabi- 
tants are not worse or more quarrelsome, certainly not more 
intellectual, than the rest of the world, and yet we find among 
the mass of American men and women as much domestic infe- 
licity as among the brilliant assembly of wits, authors and 
artists whose lives form a part of history. It is a melancholy 
fact that we are constantly meeting with people who have 
been married and divorced; men and women whom God has 
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joined together and whom man’s laws have putasunder. This 
terrible evil, which strikes at the foundations of society, is so 
rapidly on the increase that it may well claim the consideration 
of all who are interested in the cause of morality. The sta- 
tistics of some of the Western States especially show that 
the courts are as busy in breaking as the churches are in forging 
the bonds of matrimony. Hundreds of men and women who 
have never written a line worthy of publication, or been guilty 
of a bon mot, are seeking relief from the intolerable thraldom 
of their married life; and it must be remembered that only 
extreme cases of discontent result in total separation. It 
would be impossible to measure the amount of spiritual aliena- 
tion in households seemingly united. All this does not speak 
well for the domestic virtues of people of average capacity. 
But then the world does not seek to account for the conjugal 
differences of average people by gauging their mental calibre. 
With a wisdom it will not apply in the case of a Byron, a 
Bulwer or a Dickens, it ascribes their domestic unhappiness 
to causes independent of their intellectual status. After 
patiently investigating the claims of genius to those qualities 
which make home happy, we are of the opinion that they are 
not inferior to those of other people. The domestic virtues 
spring from the heart, out of which ‘ are the issues of life.’ A 
loving, generous heart, a patient, forbearing temper, are the 
surest foundations for domestic happiness, and they do not 
belong to a privileged class of minds. We find them, at times, 
in conjunction with the most splendid genius, and, at others, 
united with the most simple, uncultivated intellect. But 
wherever they exist their price is above rubies, and thrice 
happy is the man who counts them among his household treas- 
ures. It is a popular delusion to imagine that morbid temper, 
uncertain spirits, and eccentric habits, are necessary concomi- 
tants of genius. These things depend on the physical and 
moral more than the intellectual organization; and we read 
of a large proportion of eminent authors whose sweet, sunny 
dispositions have made the happiness of their own homes as 
their books have been the delight of others. But these 
examples are never cited, nor do men seem to argue from them 
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that genius may sometimes help to lighten the burden of life, 
to sweeten its sorrows, and to brighten and beautify its dark 
and waste places. 

Let us now examine the lives of some of those whom we 
have enumerated among the unfortunate, and see if their 
domestic troubles had not their source in some other cause 
than the divine afflatus we call genius; and if, after all, they 
were not very commonplace troubles, which happen every day 
to very commonplace people. Next to Socrates comes Shak- 
speare. Unfortunately, we find more difficulty in eliciting 
the facts in his case than in any other. For, in strange con- 
trast with his genius, which sheds its lustre over all English 
literature, and whose influence widens and brightens as the 
ages roll on, his private life is shrouded in almost total 
obscurity. Only one or two facts stand out from the -sur- 
rounding haze of uncertainty to guide us in our investigations. 
We learn from the scanty materials which history affords of 
his life that his wife, Ann Hathaway, was beautiful; that 
she was older than the poet; and, it is hinted, that her moral 
character was not stainless. If it be true, that Shakspeare’s 
home was not happy, need we go farther in search of the 
secret of its sorrow? Setting aside the fact that his wife was 
older than himself (always a dangerous superiority), can we 
imagine Shakspeare’s home happy, if the woman whom he 
had ‘set high as the stars,’ by linking her fate with his own, 
were not above suspicion? What is any man’s home worth if 
it be not the shrine of moral purity as well as the affections ? 
It is for this end that the institutions of home and family 
were ordained of God; and nothing is more certain than 
that distrust and misery will follow upon a violation of their 
sanctity. But it were idle to pretend that this form of 
unhappiness is confined to the homes of genius. , It is, unfor- 
tunately, an evil we see cropping out in every class in every 
age, in every climate. Wordsworth tells us that poets learn 
in suffering what they teach in song. Suffering, in some 
shape, is the common lot of humanity; but to teach in song 
is an outlet of grief reserved for very few. It is certain that 
Shakspeare has depicted all the anguish of which the human 
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heart is capable; and, it may be, that he was taught in the 
sad school of experience, and that his genius was refined 
and exalted by trial. In any case, his unequaled intellectual 
endowments must have been a compensation for, and not an 
aggravation of, the trials of life. 

Milton’s case was a peculiar one. With the most splendid 
genius he united the most splendid virtues— a combination 
eminently fitted for enjoying and conferring happiness, as 
was clearly shown in his second marriage. But with all his 
endowments and capacity for happiness, the greater part of 
his life was embittered by his unfortunate choice of a wife the 
first time he entered the married state. At the time of his 
first marriage, Milton, besides being a great poet, was a grave, 
middle-aged man, a hard-working schoolmaster, and a zealous 
supporter of the parliamentary cause. Following the instinct 
which so often leads a man, whether a genius or not, to choose 
his opposite, he married a gay young royalist, by the name of 
Mary Powell, from Oxfordshire—a beautiful country girl, 
who had been brought up in a family devoted to hospitality 
and feasting, and all her sympathies were attuned to the fes- 
tivities of a jovial country neighborhood. When the poet 
brought her to London, immediately after their marriage, she 
soon became disgusted with his quiet home and laborious life. 
Her chief cause of complaint was, that she saw no company. 
One would have thought that, for a time at least, she would 
have been satisfied with the society of her poet-husband. But 
long before the honeymoon had waned —in fact, within a 
week after her wedding day— Mrs. Milton asked permission to 
return to Oxfordshire, to spend the summer with her relations, 
promising to return at Michaelmas. But Michaelmas came and 
brought no wife. The poet’s urgent and affectionate letters 
remained unanswered; and when, at last, he sent for her, his 
messenger was dismissed contemptuously from her father’s 
house. Such an outrage has seldom been put upon any man, 
and was enough to rouse the indignation of poet or parson. 
Stung to the quick by the desertion of the woman he loved, 
Milton resolved to repudiate her; and, as an apology for the 
important step he was about to take, published his four famous 
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treatises "on divorce. These proceedings, of course, widened 
the breach"between his wife and himself; and it is probable 
that Mrs. Milton and her relations would have made no oppo- 
sition to the divorce if there had not occurred at this time a 
decided change in the aspect of political affairs. The royalists 
were beginning to lose ground, while Milton, on the contrary, 
was one of the most influential men in the party coming into 
power. The Powells, who had been particularly active in 
support of the royal cause, foresaw their danger, and recog- 
nized the expediency of conciliating the poet, who was likely 
to be of use to them in their political difficulties. It was 
accordingly arranged that Mrs. Milton should beg her hus- 
band’s pardon, and a plot was laid for that purpose. One 
day, while the unsuspecting poet was making a visit at the 
house of a relative, his wife came in suddenly, threw herself 
at his feet, and implored his forgiveness. The noble nature 
of the poet made it impossible for him to doubt the sincerity of 
his wife’s penitence, and he graciously and freely forgave her 
all. Not only so, but during the troubles which afterward 
befell the Cavaliers, he took his wife’s family to live with him, 
which we take to be one of the most remarkable instances of 
magnanimity on record. It is melancholy to remember that 
when, at the Restoration, the poet was himself involved in 
political troubles, the Powell’s gave him neither sympathy 
nor assistance. Here we have in Milton an instance of a man 
possessing genius of the highest order, without any of the 
eccentricity and irritability which are generally supposed to 
mar the domestic peace of the race of poets. On the con- 
trary, he was celebrated for gentleness, generosity, patience, 
and purity of life, qualities which, of all others, are best fitted 
to make home happy. Milton’s unhappiness during his first 
marriage was the result of a single but fatal mistake, which 
ordinary men make every day. He chose his wife for her youth 
and beauty without regard to her temper, disposition, and 
tastes; or, more probably, with the idea, that so many men seem 
to have until they are undeceived by bitter experience, that 
a lovely character must necessarily accompany a lovely face. 
He and his second wife, whom he describes in his twenty- 
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second sonnet as full of ‘love, sweetness, goodness,’ were as 
happy as it falls to the lot of mortals to be. 

Dryden and Addison had similar fates — the worst, we con- 
ceive, which can befall a man with the feelings of a man. 
They married women superior to themselves in birth and for- 
tune, and were made to feel the fact every day of their lives. 
Now, it can scarcely be called an eccentricity of genius to 
marry a rich woman, for it is a distinction we see ordinary 
men aspiring to every day. Addison, poor fellow, as we well 
know, was forced to take refuge from his uncomfortable home 
in Will’s coffee house, and, as might have been anticipated, 
became the victim of intemperance. Dryden sought distrac- 
tion in every form, but his chief solace was in reading; and 
it is related that on one occasion, during a stormy interview 
with his wife, she declared that it would be better if she were a 
book, for then she would have more of her husband’s society ; 
to which the poet good naturedly replied: ‘I wish you were, 
my love, an almanac, for then I could change you every year.’ 
Family quarrels are certainly odious and vulgar; but if hus- 
bands and wives must quarrel, it seems to us that such wit 
would be an alleviation of the evil, and that it would bea 
more pleasurable excitement to quarrel with a Dryden than 
with a Smith or a Jones. 

It is not without hesitation that we refer to the case of Lord 
Byron. But this article was begun, and laid aside, before 
Mrs. Stowe had vexed both hemispheres with her indelicate 
attack upon his memory; and as his name appears already 
written on our list of names, we will not forbear to give 
our opinion as to the general cause of his misfortunes, with 
which his genius had nothing to do. Even his wife de- 
clared that he had something of the angel in him; and that 
something must have been his genius, for that alone gvinced 
a germ of the divine nature in his character. The evil pas- 
sions that blighted his life and dimned the lustre of his 
genius proceeded from a taint in the blood. If ever man had 
a right, by inheritance, to violent passions and ungovernable 
temper, it was this unhappy poet. His ancestors, for genera- 
tions, had been turbulent, riotous people, and his father, Capt. 
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Byron, was the most dissipated and unprincipled man of his 
day. It would have been a miracle if the poet had escaped. 
His life was almost identical with that of his father, except 
that his father’s was not redeemed by one spark of genius, by 
one aspiration toward the pure and beautiful, which the poet 
shows in his calmer and better moments. Capt. Byron, like 
the poet, had spent his substance in riotous living, and then 
married an heiress to ‘ gild his waste.’ In one week after he 
had taken his unsuspecting bride to his home all her hand- 
some property, except a small pittance, went to pay his gam- 
bling debts. He, too, had broken faith with friend and foe, 
had trampled on all the laws of morality, and even decency, 
and went down to a dishonored grave, where his evil life is 
allowed to rest in oblivion. The errors of his illustrious son, 
on the contrary, will always be scanned in the light of his 
genius, and unreflecting people will go on thinking that his 
eccentricities were inseparable from his poetic nature, instead 
of believing that his genius was ‘the angel in him’ that re- 
deemed his character from the utter worthlessness of his 
father. 

We will touch lightly on Bulwer’s domestic troubles, which 
have probably never been surpassed. His wife is described as 
a Xantippe of the Irish type—a woman with so violent a 
temper that close confinement had at times to be resorted to 
in order to calm her transports of rage. We can easily under- 
stand how much peace and happiness reigned in his home 
while Lady Lytton presided there. These facts only go to 
prove what we have already said: that the sorrows of men of 
genius proceed from causes independent of their intellectual 
endowments —very commonplace causes, that happen every 
day to very commonplace people. 

We now come to the loved and honored name of the gen- 
tle satirist, Thackeray. It seems cruel indeed to lift the veil 
from his domestic sorrows, proceeding, as they did, from so 
pathetic a cause, and proving nothing but the truth of the 
old, old saying, that ‘man is born to trouble,’ if that needed 
any proof. But he is often mentioned by the unthinking 
as one of the men of genius who were unhappy, probably 
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for no better reason than to swell the number of proud names 
that are supposed to prove genius a domestic mischief-maker ; 
for it is well known that the heaviest affliction separated him 
from his wife. But though separated from him by the conse- 
quences of continued ill health, which had operated unfavor- 
ably on her mind, she was always the first object of her 
husband’s love and tenderness. Here and there in his writ- 
ings we meet with touching allusions to their early life of 
happy affection, and the sad fate that had parted them. In 
the ballad of Bouillabaisse he says: 
‘A fair young form was nestled near me, 
A dear, dear face looked fondly up, 
And sweetly spoke and smiled to cheer me; 
There is no one now to share my cup.’ 

We might go on and examine into the lives of all the men 
and women of genius that have ever lived, with a similar 
result. We should still find that their sorrows proceeded 
from causes that might have very well existed had they been 
people of ordinary eapacity. We can never believe that 
there is any inherent quality of genius that gives unhappiness 
to its possessor or to other people. This can be said truly of 
nothing but sin and its consequences. It seems rank heresy 
so to malign one of the best and noblest gifts of God to men. 
It is true that bad men and women often possess genius, but, 
as Mrs. Jameson somewhere well remarks, ‘Genius and sun- 
shine have this in common, that they are the most precious 
gifts of Heaven to earth, and are dispensed equally to the just 
and unjust;’ and we might as well distrust the blessed sun- 
shine because it shines on the evil as well as on the good. 

Professors of literature are fully aware of the prejudice that 
exists against their guild; nor are they insensible to its injus- 
tice. Indeed, the smallest acquaintance with books will show 
that writers are constantly seeking to discover the cause of 
their unpopularity ; and some of the noblest pages in the lan- 
guage are devoted to a defense of their high calling. 

Thackeray seems to have thought that letters had fallen 
into disrepute only since the time of Pope, and lays the whole 
blame on the malicious use that poet made of his talent and 
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toil. Triswell, in one of his essays on English writers, dates 
the unpopularity of poets farther back. ‘The cold northern 
intellect of the ordinary Briton,’ he says, ‘ has somehow, since 
the times of the Puritans, depreciated poets and poetry. 
Indeed, God, to keep the poet pure, has covered him with a 
divine mantle of trial, poverty and sensitiveness; so that the 
world touches him not too closely, and revenges itself by abus- 
ing what it cannot understand, and inventing all sorts of 
calumnies about him. 

Lord Bacon says, that ‘Poesy seweth and conferreth to 
magnanimity, morality, and delectation.’? Coleridge, break- 
ing out in enthusiastic praise of his profession, declares: ‘It 
has been to me its own exceeding great reward; it has soothed 
my afflictions; it has multiplied and refined my enjoyments; 
and it has given me the habit of wishing to discover the good 
and the beautiful in all that meets and surrounds me.’ 

We have said that the literary proclivities of women were 
generally the consequence, and not the cause, of domestic 
trouble. Many women who have been disappointed in their 
affections, and are too brave to give up all of life to melan- 
choly, have fallen back on their intellect as a resource; but 
by far the greater number of women-writers have been sent 
into the field by that.worst of domestic troubles, poverty. 
For instance, Mrs. Hemans, the ‘ fair spirit,’ who now reposes 
‘calm on the bosom of her God’—her genius and her pen were 
employed to keep starvation from her home. Five boys were 
dependent on her exertions solely for support and education. 
It is true that before her marriage she had given to the world 
a few poems, but they were to her later works as the fresh, 
delicate blossoms of spring are to the rich fruit ripened by 
the scorching suns of summer. Her later poems show that 
they were the offspring of a mind and heart matured in that 
same school of suffering of which Wordsworth speaks, and 
were, for the most part, written for bread. Mrs. Hemans is 
described by those who knew her as having been beautiful, 
warm-hearted, and fascinating. Her character, like her poe- 
try, was full of dignity, purity, and gentle piety. The hus- 


band who deserted her, and betrayed her heart’s most sacred. 
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trust, had nothing to say against her. Her disposition and 
temper were as lovely as the person and as tender as the 
genius that first attracted him. It was he who was utterly 
unprincipled and unworthy of the woman who had lavished 
on him all the love and tenderness of a noble, generous 
nature. She was the darling of her parents and brothers and 
sisters, the pride of a large circle of warm, congenial friends, 
and the idolized mother of the boys for whom her life was 
spent. With all her unhappiness it has never been hinted 
that Mrs. Hemans’ literary tastes and pursuits had any other 
effect than to give pleasure to her friends and support to her- 
self and children. 

L. E. L. was another genius who had a life-long struggle 
with poverty; but she bravely did the work she was appointed 
todo. Wm. Howitt, in his Homes and Haunts of the British 
Poets, says of her, ‘ None of the laborious tribe of authors 
ever toiled more incessantly or more cheerfully than Miss Lan- 
don — none with a more devotedly generous spirit. She had 
the proud satisfaction of contributing to the support of her 
family, and to the end of her life this great object was upper- 
most in her mind. On her marriage she proposed to herself 
to go on writing still, with the prospect of being thus enabled 
to devote the whole of her literary profits to the comfort of 
her mother and the promotion of the fortunes of her brother. 
In all social and domestic relations no one was ever more 
amiable or more beloved.’ She had rather a hard life after 
she married, but under circumstances which we think any 
candid person would admit were calculated to make a woman 
unhappy whatever her temperament might have been. Her 
home was in a British fort on the barbarous coast of Africa, 
with only one other white woman in the place. Writing to 
some friends in England an account of her new life, she says: 
‘The solitude, except an occasional dinner, is absolute: from 
seven in the morning till seven, when we dine. I never see 
Mr. Maclean (her husband), and rarely any one else. You 
cannot imagine how different everything is here to England. 
I hope, however, in time to get on pretty well. There is, 
nevertheless, a deal todo. Here everything must be seen to 
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by yourself: it matters not what it is, it must be kept under 
lock and key. I get up at seven, breakfast at eight, and give 
out flour, butter, sugar, all from the store. I find the bag you 
gave me so useful to hold the keys, of which I have a little 
army. We live almost entirely on chickens and ducks, for if 
a sheep be killed it must be all eaten that day. The bread is 
very good: they use palm oil for yeast. Yams are a capital 
substitute for potatoes: pies and puddings are scarce thought 
of unless there be a party. The washing has been a terrible 
trouble, but I am getting on better. I have found a woman 
to wash some of the things, but the men do all the starching 
and ironing. Never did people require so much looking after. 
Till Mr. Maclean comes in from court at seven I never see a 
living creature but the servants. The weather is now very 
warm ; the nights so hot that you can only bear the lightest 
sheet over you. As to the beds, the mattresses are so hard 
they are like iron. The damp is very destructive; the dew is 
like rain, and there are no fire-places. You would not believe 
it, but a grate would be the first of luxuries. Keys, scissors, 
everything rusts. Scouring is done by the prisoners. Fancy 
three men employed to clean a room which, in England, an 
old woman could doin half an hour, while a soldier - stands 
over them with a drawn bayonet.’ 

We say fancy such an existence for any lady, but especially 
for Miss Landon, who, Mr. Howitt says, ‘had been for the 
greater part of her life the cherished and caressed favorite of 
the most intelligent society in London.’ L. E. L. made the 
best of it, however, and was cheerful and seemingly contented 
to the last; but we believe that with any other than this brave, 
bright spirit the self-destruction, which in her case was acci- 
dental, would have been premeditated. 

With what pleasure we turn from the contemplation of such 
blighted lives to call to remembrance a few of the innumer- 
able men and women whose genius has been not only a public 
benefaction, but a well-spring of joy in their own homes. 
Madame de Sevigne, for instance, the queen of letters, of 
whose style Sainte Beuve says, ‘ At times it rises to the sub- 
limity of Bossuet, and at others it attains to the comic powers 
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of Moliére; and yet, with all her intellect and cultivation, she 
was a charming woman of the most womanly type. An 
exemplary wife, a devoted mother, pure and virtuous in the 
most corrupt age of French society, sensible and unaffected 
though admitted as an honored member of the circle at the 
Hotel de Rambouillet, and withal a practical woman: of busi- 
ness, as evinced in the admirable management of her son’s 
estate. 


Then there is Madame Roland, the grandest figure of the 
French Revolution, and yet so tender and loving a woman 
that when the guard who was sent to escort her to prison, 
seeing the desolation of her attendants, said,‘ The people 
around you seem to love you,’ could proudly reply, ‘I have 
never been surrounded by any who did not;’? and when this 
same woman’s husband heard of her heroic death his grief 
was so great that he committed suicide. 


Victor Hugo, too, is a man of genius (though so radical and 
eccentric in his ideas of liberty and the management of public 
affairs), over whose hearthstone hover the angels of Love and 
Peace. The story of his domestic life reads like an idyl. 
Married, at twenty, to one whose pure love had long protected 
his youth from the seductions of the world, his home is what 
some one has called a practical poem in favor of early mar- 
riages. Adverse circumstances of all kinds—obstacles in his 
literary career, the fulminations of the press, a long exile from 
his adored France, have been powerless to harm the man, for 
in the bosom of his family he has always found happiness and 
affection. 

There is the sparkling Tom Moore, ‘the poet of all circles 
and the idol of his own,’ with his sweet singing making melody 
for the brilliant circle in which he moved, and, with his sweet 
temper, making happiness and harmony in his humble home. 
Charlotte Bronte, too, was the light of the sombre Yorkshire 
parsonage. John Wilson, whom the author of the Homes 
and Haunts of the British Poets says, was ‘ one of the finest 
geniuses that Scotland ever produced, one of the noblest, wit- 
tiest, most imaginative, and most eloquent writers of any 
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country ;’ and yet his rose embowered cottage beside the beau- 
tiful Windermere was, as he himself speaks of it, 


‘A wild and fairy spot, 
A mingled happiness of earth and heaven.’ 


And so in the history of every age and every land we find 
such examples recorded. We have cited but a few of the 
names that come thronging to our memory, and to the memory 
of all who have taken pleasure in the biography of literary 
men and women, that go to prove that genius adds a new 
charm to the pleasures of home, binding more closely the ties 
of family affection, and shedding some of its own divine light 
over the prosaic household gods. 
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Arr. VII.—Lectures on the Philosophy of History. By G. 
W. F. Hegel. Translated from the third German Edition, 
by J. Sibree, M. A. London: Henry G. Bohn, 1857. 


We place the title of this work at the head of the present 
article, not because our views respecting the mission of great 
men agree with those of Hegel, but because they were sug- 
gested by his reflections on the subject of ‘Great Men.’ Our 
views, indeed, agree far more nearly with those of Schlegel’s 
than with those of Hegel’s Philosophy of History—that is to 
say, with those of the Christian philosopher than with those 
of the great pantheist. In the work of Hegel there are, it is 
true, individual passages of transcendent power and beauty; 
but what signifies this if, after all, the frame-work of the whole 
is radically wrong? They may be ‘apples of gold,’ but they 
are not set ‘in pictures of silver.’ Our poor apples, such as 
they are, shall at least be set in the grand scheme of the Chris- 
tian religion.' 

‘There is nothing great on earth but man; there is nothing 
great in man but mind.’ This grand and inspiring aphorism 

1 The following reflections were delivered as the ‘Annual Address’ 
before the ‘Columbian and Hesperian Societies’ of Trinity College, N. C., 
on the 14th of June, 1871. This College had for the year 1870-71 one 
hundred and sixty-five matriculates ; and the Commencement Exercises were 
highly creditable, both to the Professors and the Students. But the most won- 
derful thing about this College is, that, although it has never had any endow- 
ment, it has paid its own way and is still outof debt. But shall we not help 
those who have shown so wonderful a capacity to help themselves? When 
we think of what the Professors of this College have achieved, our very 
hearts sicken at the thought of the hardships, the privations, and the self- 
sacrifice to which they must have been subjected by the want of proper 
assistance and encouragement from the outside world. As it is the only 
Methodist College in the State we most assuredly hope to see the Meth- 
odists of North Carolina rally to its support, and aid it with an endowment 
as great as its intrinsic merit and its usefulness deserve. Otherwise they 
will certainly be untrue to themselves, as well as to the glory of the State in 
which they dwell. Wedo hope, then, that this College will, in its noble 
and heroic efforts in the great cause of Christian education, be no longer 
crippled by the want of proper assistance. 
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of the philosopher accords with the divinely-attested fact that 
man — that the mind of man— was created in the image of 
God. But this image, or grand ideal of the Creator, is more 
than an intellect, or a heart, or a will; it is all these combined, 
and combined in due proportions. An eye, or a nose, or a 
mouth, by itself, is not the likeness of a face. Much less can a 
single mental attribute or power, however grand or beautiful 
in itself, be like the mind of God. All mental attributes and 
powers , must unite and be harmoniously combined in one to 
realize the archetypal idea of a man, or image of his Maker. 

This image, in fact, now exists nowhere upon earth, save 
where the Divine Artist has restored it and set it up in ‘the 
dim magnificence’ of this lower temple of the universe. The 
more perfect this image is, the more is the man a man. But 
where shall we find a man — this full-orbed, this glorious image 
of God? 

We see a sensibility, flashing and flaming about the world, 
and we call¢éa great man. But is that a great locomotive, in 
which the steam only is great, while the machine is weak and 
rickety, and, consequently, more violent than strong .in its 
movements? Violence is, indeed, weakness, and not power. 
It is only when the electric equilibrium of nature is disturbed 
that lightnings flash and thunders shake the globe. In like 
manner, we often mistake for evidences of power and genius 
the violent manifestations of a weakness in the equilibrium of 
man’s nature. There is more power exerted in the composition 
of a single cup of cold water than in the wild fury of whole 
thunder storms. But we overlook the great forces of nature, 
because they are steady, and silent, and calm, and are startled 
into wonder, if not into terror, by the paroxysms of its noisy 
weakness. Hence Festus, and the Mr. Alexander Smith who 
imitates him, are called great geniuses by some ; whereas, in 
fact, they are only disorganized sensibilities and spasmodic 
wildfires. 

Again, we see a great intellect, as in the case of Hume, 
Hobbes, or other atheist, and we call this, too, a great man. 
But what is all this machinery without the vital force, the 
living soul, the great, warm and all-informing heart? It is 
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cold and dark. It lacks the secret sympathy, the indissoluble 
bond, which binds it to the true, the beautiful and the good 
whereyer found, whether in the God of heaven or in his image 
on the earth. Hence it is out of joint, and never gets into 
harmony with the universe. On the contrary, it sneers, and 
doubts, and makes a mockery of God’s creation. It says, with 
David Hume, the spider, if it could only reason, would con- 
clude that the fair world in which we live was built by a great 
spider like itself. If so, then the spider, being rational, would 
conclude that the world had a rational Cause; and that is 
more than you can say for the atheist. No doubt, if the spider 
had reason alone, without heart or soul, it would be a sneering 
atheist; but give it heart—give it a soul for the true, the 
beautiful, the good—and then it would believe. In other 
words, then it would cease to be a spider or a skeptic; and, 
instead of weaving the fatal web for wandering flies, it would 
reason like a Newton or a Kepler. All great, all god-like 
thoughts come from the heart. 

We see this in Pythagoras. It made of him a prophet. 
Ere science had unrolled her ample page and shown the won- 
ders of the world to man, this sublime seer dimly saw them 
all. For there, in the darkness of the world, in the dim twi- 
light of philosophy, two thousand years before Copernicus 
arose, he saw that the sun, and not the earth, is the centre of 
our system, around which all the planets roll. He saw, also, 
that the fixed stars are suns, and centres of other mighty 
systems. Thus, inspired by a deep heart alone, did Pytha- 
goras see, dimly depicted on the heaven of his imagination, 
that sublime system of the universe which the combined 
genius and science of a Copernicus, a Kepler and a Newton 
have demonstrated for mankind. No sophistry of the reason- 
ing spider binds such aman. His great, warm, glowing heart 
just burns up and consumes all such cobwebs of the cold intel- 
lect, and beats in unison with the thoughts of God. Man, if 
we may believe David Hume, was made in the image of the 
reasoning spider. But is not this the definition of the species 
skeptic rather than of the genus man? of the doubting and 
sneering Hume rather than of the believing and loving Homo ? 
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But if we insist on this full-orbed ideal, in which all faculties 
of mind, heart, soul and conscience harmoniously unite, we 
shall scarcely find a man, much less a great one. The world 
is, indeed, in its present forlorn condition, so poorly made up 
of half-men that it would take several great men, as they are 
called, to make one man. Hence, taking the world as it is, 
we shall call those great whom the world calls great. As 
great men, then, are diverse, so are their missions different. 
They work, as they are appointed to work, in different spheres, 
and each, in his own appropriate sphere, is a glorious gift of 
God and a servant of his species. But out of his own sphere 
even the great man becomes a failure, if not a curse. 

‘It would take many Newtons,’ says Coleridge, ‘to make 
one Milton.’ True. But then it would take just as many 
Miltons to make one Newton. Indeed, the one could not be 
made out of the other at all, without a very great waste of 
material. Hence we insist that Coleridge, the metaphysician, 
the poet, and the critic, shall leave each just as the Almighty 
made him—the one for science, and for song the other. If 
Milton had undertaken to write the Principia, or Newton the 
Paradise Lost, the world had been deprived of its two most 
glorious works and mankind of its two brightest ornaments. 

Equally foolish is the decision of the same critic, that New- 
ton was ‘the patient and calculating plodder,’ and Kepler ‘the 
grand constructive genius of astronomy.’ If the poet had 
only followed this ‘patient plodder,’ as he calls him, in his 
sublime walk among the stars, he would have been awe-struck 
at the god-like grandeur of his genius. For Newton, in spite 
of the flippant table-talk of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, is the 
grandest figure in the scientific department of the world’s 
Pantheon. The universal voice of scientific men has placed 
him there, and there he will remain forever. But this detracts 
nothing from the glory of a Milton or a Kepler. The world 
has need of all of its great men, and of all their greatness. 
There is room enough for all; and hence, with broad hearts, 
let us render reverential homage to them all, as each shines 
from his own sphere and showers down his radiance upon the 
world. 
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For, after all, the great man is only great in his own sphere 
or mission. Put Melancthon on the stage of action, and bid 
him be a Luther, and you only make him ridiculous. He just 
puts out his two little horns, like a snail, and feels, and feels, 
and then draws in his two little horns again. But in thought, 
in meditation, there Melancthon is truly great, and the grand, 
heroic soul of Luther needs his aid, and most lovingly invokes 
it. Thus, our divine Master ever sends out his disciples two 
and two, and not singly, into the world, making, as it were, 
of two great men one man to do his work. 

All great men are messengers of God. The geometer, the 
philosopher, the conqueror, and the hero, each has his appointed 
work or mission. We shall begin with the geometer, because 
his work or mission pertains to the material globe, the uni- 
versal frame. 

The laws below, says Socrates, are sisters to the laws above. 
A grand sentence this! But the truth is grander still, for the 
laws below are identical with those above. ‘We everywhere 
stand on paths which have no end, but run continually around 
the universe,’ though, in most cases, they soon grow dim to 
human eyes and hide themselves in darkness. The geometer, 
however, has traced one of these paths, or laws, not only 
around all the minute atoms below, but also around all the 
mighty worlds above, and shown us how it binds, in zones 
of boundless beauty, all created things in one harmonious 
whole. 

The poet may see and sing the fancy-work of nature; its 
Jrame-work is beheld by the geometer alone. The poet may 
see, and admire, and celebrate the infinite variety of beautiful 
forms which decorate the outside of the visible universe; but 
the one awful beauty which emanates from the very soul and 
system of the universe — from the unity, order and harmony 
of all things— is vouchsafed to the enraptured eye of the 
mathematician alone. For, as Sir John Herschel says, ‘ Ad- 
mission to the inner sanctuary of the temple of the universe, 
and to the privileges and feelings of a votary, is to be gained 
by one means only — by asound and suflicient knowledge of the 
mathematics.’ Who cares, then, whether the inscription over 
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Plato’s school —‘ Let no man enter here who is ignorant of 
geometry ’— be, as Sir William Hamilton declares it is, ‘a 
comparatively modern fiction,’ or otherwise? Sir William is 
welcome to pluck that petty honor from the brow of geome- 
try, since it is certain that the same inscription, or its equiva- 
lent, has been traced by the finger of the Almighty himself 
over the portals of the great temple of the universe itself. 
For no one ever has been, or ever will be, admitted to the 
inner sanctuary of that temple, or to the privileges and the 
feelings of a votary, except the geometer, or those to whom 
he may give the power. 

Such is the sublime mission of the geometer. He has not, 
however, always been conscious of ,his mission. Thales and 
Pythagoras, for example, when drawn, as by a mysterious 
charm, to study the properties of the triangle, little imagined 
that their discoveries would, in the course of time, help to con- 
struct a ladder of thought along which men should, in after 
ages, ascend and descend from world to world. As little did 
Archimedes, the greatest geometer of antiquity, conceive the 
faintest idea of the magnificent scheme of the universe, or the 
sublime edifice of thought to which his own beautiful discov- 
eries were destined to serve as the scaffoldings and helps. 
But so it was. And Apollonius, in like manner, when his 
great mind pored over the wonderful curves— the conic sec- 
tions — little dreamed that he was discovering and bringing 
to light, for the benefit of future ages, the marvelous proper- 
ties of the orbits of all the planets above us, and of all the 
worlds above the planets. The bee which, impelled by in- 
stinct alone, practically solves a beautiful problem of maaima 
and minima in the construction of its cell, is not more uncon- 
scious of the nature of its work than was Apollonius when he 
thus labored at the great problem of the planetary and the 
stellar orbits. Nor was Hipparchus, though he applied his 
geometry to the heavens, at all aware of the nature, or the 
magnitude, or the splendor of the edifice for which his own 
gigantic labors prepared a portion of the materials. 

Copernicus was the first geometer who became conscious of 
his mission. For, laying aside all ‘the mathematical tradi- 
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tions of the past,’ he resolved to try anew, and for himself, 
the stupendous problem of the material universe. He felt 
the divine necessity of the task, as well as the grandeur of 
the attempt. Nor did he shrink from the tremendous toil 
which it imposed. On the contrary, he girded up his loins 
for more than the twelve labors of a Hercules, and set himself 
to the great work before him. ‘Then I, too,’ says he, ‘ began 
to meditate ;’ and for forty long years he did meditate. He 
placed the sun in the centre of the system, and gave to each 
planet a motion around that great luminary, as well as around 
its own axis. Over this sublime scheme, suggested by the 
prophetic dream or vision of Pythagoras, his great mind and 
heart continually brooded. He looked for light—for the 
glory of God—in that direction, because he felt that the 
geocentric theory of the universe, with ‘the uncertainty of its 
mathematical traditions,’ replete with such impenetrable dark- 
ness and confusion, did not, and could not, reflect the wisdom, 
and power, and goodness of the Creator of the world. His 
faith was unconquerable. He rose above the illusion of the 
senses, and saw more clearly than eye had ever seen before 
that the motion of the heavens is apparent only, while that of 
the earth is real. The views and arguments which had 
imposed on the mighty intellects of Plato, and Aristotle, and 
Hipparchus, and which had bound the whole world in strong 
delusion, disappeared before the steady gaze of his intense 
mind and long-protracted vigil. Hence, he could speak, not 
as one moved by vague and shadowy conceptions of the dis- 
tant only, but as one inspired by the actual possession of a 
great and imperishable truth. ‘All which things,’ says he, in 
regard to his great discoveries, ‘though they be difficult, and 
almost incredible, and contrary to the opinion of the majority, 
yet in the sequel, by God’s favor, we will make clearer than 
the sun, at least to those who are not ignorant of mathe- 
matics.’ Thus did this great man, toiling like a giant in his 
great vocation, and’ sustained by his faith in the glory of God, 
cast the deep foundations of that system of the universe on 
which the magnificent superstructure has since been reared 
by those sublime architects of science, a Galileo, a Kepler, a 
Newton, a Laplace, and a Herschel. 
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Kepler was as great a worker as Copernicus, and his labors 
were as richly rewarded. By the discovery of his three great 
laws he earned for himself the proud title of “legislator of 
the skies.” But Kepler—the great, the good, the glorious, 
the god-like, the child-like Kepler — rejoiced more in truth 
than in earthly fame or titles. Hence, having completed his 
book, Zhe Harmonies of the World, his exultation burst into 
that noble strain of enthusiastic delight: ‘ Nothing holds me; 
I will indulge my sacred fury. I have stolen the golden vase 
of the Egyptians to build up for my God a tabernacle far away 
from the confines of Egypt. The die is cast; the book is 
written, to be read either now or by posterity, I care not which. 
I can afford to wait a century for a reader, since God himself 
has waited six thousand years for an observer.’ 

The labors of Kepler having been completed, the science of 
astronomy was ready for the sublimest flights which it had 
ever taken, or, perhaps, will ever take within the view of our 
planet. For two thousand years and more she had been gath- 
ering up her energies and reaching various heights of thought; 
but now she spreads her wings for a still bolder flight — she 
plumes them for the summit of the universe itself, whence its 
transcendent glory, which is but the shadow of its God, may 
be more clearly seen and more devoutly felt. In one word, 
the science was ready for a Newton then, and then a Newton 
appeared. 

‘ Man,’ says Bacon, in the noble line with which his Organum 
opens: ‘Man is the minister and interpreter of nature.’ If 
viewed from this point, then it must be conceded, nay, it is 
universally conceded, except by a few fanciful writers, that 
Newton is the greatest man that ever lived. In one law he 
embraced every atom in the universe, and showed that the 
least particle of matter under our feet exerts an influence 
which extends to all worlds. By this single law he explained 
the discoveries of Hipparchus, of Ptolemy, and of all who had 
gone before him. From this one law he deduced the entire 
system of Copernicus and all the laws of Kepler. In one 
word, he combined the laws and discoveries of all past ages 
with equally great laws and discoveries of his own, and 
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wrought them all into one grand, harmonious scheme, whose 
foundations are as deep as space itself and whose pinnacles 
sparkle among the stars. 


In those sublime words, ‘ The heavens declare the glory of 
the Lord, and the firmament showeth his handiwork,’ New- 
ton, as the great geometer of all times, revealed a deeper sense 
than the Psalmist ever saw. But, as the universe opens on 
his mind, he indulges in no transports of joy, like Thales; he 
sacrifices no hecatomb of oxen, like Pythagoras; he sends 
forth no wild Eureka, like Archimedes; no sublime burst of 
conscious power, like Copernicus ; and no strain of sacred fury, 
like Kepler. On the contrary, this great High Priest of Na- 
ture, as he stands there in the inner sanctuary of the temple, 
trembles as the glory of the Lord passes before him, and, 
bowing his head, he veils his face from the overpowering 
splendor of the vision. 


Newton was no poet. He would, perhaps, have written as 
wretched verses as Bacon himself. He was not, we admit, 
the poet whose eye is always in a fine frenzy rolling, for his 
was fixed on the deep things of the universe. He was not 
born to watch the fleeting, painted cloud, nor to bend, like 
Chaucer, over the evanescent glory of the grass, or listen to 
the sweet song of the perishing bird. His mission, if not 
more beautiful, was more sublime than this, and doomed him 
to calculate as well as to soar—nay, to calculate in order 
that he might soar; for his it was to comprehend the great 
Geometer who planned, and built, and beautified the bound- 
less fabric of the universe. 

The mission of the geometer, as we have seen, pertains to 
the universe of matter. The mission of the philosopher relates 
to the universe of mind. Thales, the head of the wise men of 
Greece, was the founder of ancient philosophy. From Thales 
philosophy descended to Anaximander; from Anaximander 
to Anaxagoras; and from Anaxagoras to his great disciple, 
Socrates. We shall begin with Socrates, who, take him all 
in all, was the simplest, grandest and bravest man of the 
ancient world. What, then, was the mission of Socrates? 
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This, it seems to us, was rightly understood and defined by 
Socrates himself. The first great question, says he, is not 
how the universe was constructed, but how we may find our 
way through it in safety. Accordingly, to the solution of this 
one problem he bent all the energies of his mind, leaving to 
others the consideration of ‘ the wonderful art’ wherewith the 
universe is constructed. The time was not ready for the 
direct study of that ‘wonderful art’; and those who, like 
Thales and Plato, undertook to explain the structure of the 
universe, dealt in dreams only. Indeed, the infant philosophy 
of Greece, putting forth its feeble and unfurnished powers to 
grasp the system of the universe, was not unlike a little 
child reaching out its tiny fingers to embrace the moon. 
Socrates was certainly right, as it seems to us, in the choice 
he made of the problem for his age. 

But having chosen the right problem, how does Socrates 
solve it? How does he say that man may safely find his way 
through the universe, for time and for eternity? In regard 
to this question, the most momentous ever propounded to a 
rational being, Socrates confesses that he knows nothing — 
that he can only hope or conjecture. Profoundly conscious 
of his own ignorance, he is amazed when the oracle pro- 
nounces him the wisest of men. He seeks out all the wise 
men of his time (and it is the greatest time in all the history of 
Greece); he converses with them, in order to find out, if possi- 
ble, what this strange utterance of the oracle might mean. 
Having completed the search, he is more inclined to believe 
the oracle; for, as he alleges, although all the great men of his 
time were as ignorant as himself, he alone was conscious of 
his ignorance. 

Such was the result of that grand experiment, in which it 
was shown how far human reason could go, and where it must 
stop, in relation to the greatest of all the practical problems 
of man’s existence. Socrates, from the very pinnacle of Gre- 
cian culture, thus confesses ignorance for himself and for his 
age, and thereby reveals the necessity of a teacher from 
heaven. Such was the mission of Socrates. He, too, was ‘the 
voice of one crying in the wilderness’— not as having any- 
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thing positive to proclaim, but as having a great want to utter 
for the human race. 

Next came Plato, his great disciple. Plato, in one respect, 
raises the standard of revolt against his master, exclaiming, 
‘Yet some things are knowable.’ Now, of all the truths ever 
uttered by Plato the most soul-stirring and sublime is this: 
‘Let us declare,’ says he, ‘the cause which led the Supreme 
Ordainer to produce and compose the universe. He was 
good, and he who is good is exempt from envy. Exempt 
from envy, he wished that all things should be as much like 
himself as possible. Whosoever, taught by wise men, shall 
admit this as the prime cause of the origin and foundation of 
the world, will be in the truth.’ Again he says: ‘All things 
are for the sake of the Good, and the Good is the cause of all 
things beautiful. Thus Plato struck a chord whose vibra- 
tions the human mind will never permit to cease, and a chord, 
too, which gives the key-note to all the harmonies of the uni- 
verse. But it was the key-note alone— the other notes were 
wanting, or else in harsh discord with this. Hence the sub- 
lime sentiment which animates the philosophy of Plato could 
find no development, no expansion, no outlet for its effulgence, 
being cramped and confined on all sides by innumerable 
apparent contradictions and darkened by impenetrable obscu- 
rities. It was the sun and centre of his system, but it was 
wrapped in clouds and darkness; or, more properly speak- 
ing, it was a sun without a system, and a centre without a 
circumference. So deeply, indeed, did Plato feel the darkness 
of the world, and the necessities of man’s estate, that he pre- 
dicted that a teacher — a ‘divine man’— would be sent from 
God to instruct and enlighten mankind. Thus, the grand 
conclusion to which the whole life, and doctrine of Socrates 
mutely pointed was expressly predicted by his great disciple, 
Plato. 

Plato, however, with all his genius, would have made sad 
havoe of society and reduced all things to a wild chaos. His 
Republic is, indeed, a worse than Utopian scheme of the polit- 
ical dreamer. In order to cure all the ills that flesh is heir 
to, the institution of property is abolished; the family, with 
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all the sweet and sanctifying charities of home, is destroyed; 
wives and children are in common; and, of course, infinite 
disorders reign. It was reserved for his great disciple, Aris- 
totle, to redress these manifold blunders of the master and set 
the ideas of the world to rights again. All this Aristotle did 
with the hand of a great master, working in his most appro- 
priate sphere. Plato called Aristotle ‘the mind of his school.’ 
In morals and politics he was, indeed, the mind of antiquity. 
As Archimedes was the geometer, and Hipparchus the astron- 
omer, so was Aristotle the moral and political philosopher of 
the ancient world. The divines of the present day, says Arch- 
bishop Whateley, might learn much from the Lthics of Aris- 
totle. They might learn much more from his Politics. This 
book is, indeed, the great storehouse of political wisdom, from 
which the Montesquieus, the Bacons and the Burkes of all sub- 
sequent ages have drawn immense supplies. It is, perhaps, 
the most wonderful monument of political wisdom which the 
world has ever seen. 

Such was the preceptor of Alexander the Great. But for 
the instructions of Aristotle, Alexander had been, perhaps, 
merely ‘a scourge of God,’ leaving, like other great conquerors 
of Asia, little beside devastation and ruin in his path. As 
it was, however, we see, shining through all his conquests, the 
clear and comprehensive views of Aristotle with respect to the 
art of government and the political relations of vast empires. 
We see, in short, not the destroyer merely, but a great and 
beneficent worker in the cause of humanity. 

We do not mean that Alexander was aware of his own mis- 
sion. He evidently had no higher idea than that he was born 
to conquer the world. This idea had, from his early child- 
hood, taken possession of his mind, and inspired him with a 
sublime audacity. Hence, every conquest of his father, though 
it filled others with joy, only drew from the lips of this won- 
derful boy the sadly uttered sentiment, ‘So much the less for 
us todo.’ The lust of empire, dominion, glory, fired all the 
powers of his mind and dictated all his stupendous schemes. 
But the Almighty had raised up this mighty conqueror to 
extend his own empire and to promote his own glory among 
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men; for the hero and the conqueror, no less than the geome- 
ter and the philosopher, must contribute to the same great end. 

Alexander, as every one knows, was only twenty years old 
when he ascended the throne. If he had not been the greatest 
man on earth, or, at least, the greatest will and passion, he had 
been irretrievably lost. Thrown upon distracted times and 
surrounded by powerful enemies, the rulers of barbarous 
nations ready to revolt, and having only timid counsellors, 
nothing but his own mighty will could have saved him. His 
counsellors advised him to give up Greece entirely, and recall, 
by mild and gentle means, the barbarous nations whom his 
father had conquered, and who were ripe for rebellion. But 
Alexander had no heart for such timid policy, such weak 
advice. ‘ Demosthenes,’ said he, ‘has called me a boy, and I 
will show him before the walls of Athens that Z am a man,’ 
And he made his word good. For, moving with the speed of 
lightning, and striking with the shock of a thunder-bolt, his 
enemies were either crushed or awed into submission. Thus 
did Alexander, though still a boy in years, fulfill the words of 
the prophet: ‘And a mighty king shall stand up, that shall 
rule with great dominion, and do according to his will. 

But what, in the scheme of Divine Providence, is the signi- 
ficance of this ‘mighty king’? His career forms a grand 
epoch in the progress of man. At every stage of his progress, 
the Greek language and civilization are planted and made to 
flourish. Greek kingdoms arise, which, even after his death, 
exist for centuries. Thus was the mission of Alexander — 
nay, the sublime mission of Greece itself— accomplished. The 
language in which the everlasting Gospel was to be published 
was spread far and wide over the earth, as well as the Greek 
culture and civilization. These, if they could not reach after 
and find the true God, would at least so far discredit idolatry 
as to erect an altar to the ‘ Unknown God,’ and thereby pre- 
pare the way for the preaching of the great Apostle to the 
Gentiles. The civilization of Greece, so wonderful both in its 
successes and in its failures, derives a deeper significance and a 
greater historic value from the appearance of Alexander the 
Great. It is no wonder, then, that he should have been, as he 
was, a subject of prophecy. 
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But what shall we say of Alexandria, the great city founded 
by the ‘mighty king’? Shall we believe, as the founder him- 
self alleged, that he was directed by a voice from heaven, in a 
dream, to erect that great light-house of the world where he 
did? Itis certain that Alexandria was the great nursery of 
geometers, of philosophers, of heroes, and of saints, as well as 
the great connecting link between the ancient and the modern 
civilizations. Thither the great men of all nations and of all 
kindreds flocked, and kindled their torches to illuminate the 
world. There Euclid composed his Elements, and Apollonius 
wrought at the orbits of the planetary worlds. There Hip- 
parchus revolved the heavens in his capacious mind, and by 
his immense labors rendered the future progress of astronomy 
possible. There Ptolemy gave a great additional impulse to 
that progress, and impressed his name on the system of the 
universe. There Apollos was born, and kindled the fires of 
his powerful eloquence ; and there Philo composed his immortal 
works. And when Omar burned its libraries, and attempted 
to extinguish all its lights, his fanatical followers themselves 
took fire and spread the conflagration of knowledge far and 
wide—a conflagration which did not cease till all Europe 
became one grand illumination. 

But Alexander knew little of the magnitude of the work he 
was appointed todo. He only dreamed that he was born to 
conquer worlds; and having conquered one, he sat down and 
sighed that there was no other world at hand to be conquered. 
Alas! why could not the ‘mighty king’ see that the conquest 
of another world would have yielded only another sigh? Nay, 
why could he not see that there was another world to conquer 
—namely, the world within, and that its conquest would have 
yielded something infinitely better than sighs? If, indeed, he 
had only conquered the little world within, then, instead of 
dying in his debaucheries, he would have been far more truly 
called Alexander the Great. 

The mission of Caesar was but a continuation of that of 
Alexander. Lord Bacon has somewhere pronounced Cesar 
the greatest man that had ever lived. But, of course, he 
meant to compare him with men of action, and not with men 
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of science. As ‘a minister and interpreter of nature’ Cesar 
was nothing. Nor can he be fairly compared with Alexander. 
Cesar was forty when his military career began; Alexander 
was only twenty when his commenced. Both had the same 
boundless ambition, the same vehement passions, the same 
unconquerable will. But how can we compare their minds? 
The manhood of Alexander was spent in the camp, and he 
died at the early age of thirty-three. No career so brief was 
ever so full of passionate force or so astonishingly brilliant. 
On the other hand, Ceesar was incomparably the brightest link 
in that chain of warriors, statesmen, scholars and orators, by 
whom the all-embracing destiny of Rome was achieved. If 
we concede that Alexander was the brightest particular star 
that had ever shone, then it must be admitted that Czesar was 
a constellation. But,on the other hand, Alexander had never 
enjoyed the leisure or the opportunity to multiply himself, 
and, like Czesar, shine from different spheres. 

Ceesar, no less than Alexander, aimed at his own personal 
greatness, power, glory,and dominion. But‘there isa Divinity 
that shapes our ends, rough hew them how we will.’ Hence, 
the conquests of Ceesar and of imperial Rome prepared the way 
for Christ and his spiritual kingdom; for by these conquests ail 
parts of the known world were moulded into one vast empire. 
Channels of communication were opened, and facilities of 
traveling provided. In this one universal empire, too, uni- 
versal peace prevailed. The Greek language, the most per- 
fect instrument of thought ever invented, was everywhere 
ready to become the vehicle of divine truth. Then was ‘the 
fullness of time,’ and then the Messiah appeared. 

The incarnation of the Son of God! The great central fact 
in the history of our world — nay, the great central-wonder 
in the annals of the universe! What issues for time and for 
eternity, for this little earth and for the boundless heavens, 
hang suspended on the incarnation of our God and Savior! 
It is only in relation to Him, indeed, that the career of an 
Alexander or a Cesar becomes intelligible. It is only in rela- 
tion to Him, the life and the light of men, that the appear- 
ance of a Socrates, a Plato, or an Aristotle, arrives at its full 
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significance. For the grand era of life and light inaugurated 
by Him all preceding eras prepared the way, and from that 
era all succeeding eras have derived their glory. Behold the 
mighty revolutions, the wonderful changes, which, in conse- 
quence of that grand era, have taken place in the moral, the 
social, the political, and the religious sentiments of mankind! 

Then, for the first time in the history of the world, was 
exhibited, in all its peerless perfection and spotless glory, the 
ideal of a man — the ideal in the actual, and the actual in the 
ideal. The ‘divine man,’ indeed, whom Plato had predicted 
and longed to see, and whom a Socrates would have worshiped. 
But, ah! how grandly and how beautifully the sublime ideal 
rises above the loftiest and the purest conceptions that could 
possibly have been formed by the ‘divine Plato’ himself. A 
new order of great men was then inaugurated by his word, as 
well as by his example. ‘ Ye know,’ said he, ‘ that the princes 
of the Gentiles exercise dominion over them, and they that are 
great exercise authority upon them. But it shall not be so 
among you: but whosoever will be great among you, let him 
be your minister; and whosoever will be chief among you, let 


him be your servant: even as the Son of Man came not to be 


ministered unto, but to minister.’ And again he said, ‘ He 
that is greatest among you shall be your servant.’ Such has 
since been, and will forever be, the eternal and immutable law 
of all real greatness among men. It was the very greatness 
of the Son of Man himself, that he became the servant of serv- 
ants; that, instead of being, like the Alexanders and the 
Cesars of the Gentile world, a master and a monster, he was 
a minister and a martyr. As infinitely as he surpassed all the 
angels of God in majesty, so infinitely did he excel all the 
sons of men in meekness. 

We have in this world of ours only a few, and those few 
are only rude, approximations to the ideal of a man. ‘Of 
those who were born,’ says an eloquent writer, ‘and acted 
through life as if they were born, not for themselves, but for 
their country and the whole human race, how few, alas! are 
recorded in. the long annals of ages, and how wide the inter- 
vals of time and space that divide them! In all that dreary 
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length of way they appear like five or six light-houses on as 
many thousand miles of coast. They gleam upon the sur- 
rounding darkness with an inextinguishable splendor, like 
stars seen through a mist; but they are seen, like stars, to 
cheer, to guide, and to save.’ 

If, indeed, in this world, of half-men and monsters, we can 
only find a man we are satisfied. Hence are we fully satisfied 
with our great Washington, for he was a man. Nay, all ‘the 
elements so mixed in him that Nature might stand up and 
say to all the world, Zits was a man.’ He was, in and of 
himself, a man, complete in all his partsyand most majesti- 
cally balanced. This, if we mistake not, is his peculiar claim 
to the veneration and gratitude of mankind. Washington and 
Bonaparte have been compared. But we do not see how a 
character so simple in its-massive grandeur, so perfect in its 
symmetry, and so awful in its purity, as that of Washington, 
may be fitly compared with the ambitious conqueror, in whom 
the destroying angel is mingled with the man. 

We might, indeed, almost as well compare him with Sir 
Isaac Newton himself. But how may this be done? In the 
midst of a revolution which shook the foundations of the world, 
and especially the foundations of his own country, Newton sat 
down to weigh the stars and determine the laws of the universe. 
And he was right, for he was not born for the stern, great strug- 
gle of heroes and warriors. If, indeed, in such tremendous, 
trying times, Newton had been forced upon the stage of action, 
he would have been more like a Melancthon than a Luther. 
But yet on the tomb of this wonderful man there is, in one line, 
the substance of a hundred splendid eulogies. This line, says 
his biographer, ‘ though true of Newton, can be applied to no 
one else.’ With equal truth, however, may it be applied to 
Washington, or to Lee, or to Jackson, since we may truly say 
of either of these heroes: ‘ Let mortals congratulate themselves 
that so great an ornament of the human race has existed.’ 

Napoleon sneered at our Revolution and its ‘ boasted battles.’ 
‘Sire,’ replied Lafayette, ‘It was the greatest of causes, won 
by skirmishes of sentinels and outposts.’ And the noble Mar- 
quis was right. There is something great on earth besides 
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great armies, great battles, great carnage and great military 
heroes. ‘There be two things,’ says the philosopher of Kén- 
igsburg, ‘ that are great and beautiful — the stars in the blue 
vault of heaven, and the law of duty upon earth.’ For that 
sublime law the French general had, it is to be feared, as little 
respect as for our Revolution and its ‘ boasted battles.’ But 
it was precisely in consequence of his unshaken allegiance to 
that sublime law that Washington became, and still is, so grand 
a luminary in the great constellation of heroes, patriots and 
statesmen. He was the father of his country simply and solely 
because he was its faithful servant. 

‘His passions,’ says Mr. Jefferson, ‘ were tremendous.’ So 
much the better. For, since these were under the habitual 
control of his conscience and his will, they only gave force to 
his character as a hero, and depth to his sagacity as a states- 
man. It detracts nothing from the glory of such a man that 
he could not have led the armies of Napoleon as they were led 
by this world’s very greatest captain. But if the moral char- 
acter of Washington had been weaker, and if, in all the wild, 
terrific energies of a disorganized nature, he had flung his 
‘tremendous passions’ to the blasts and tempests of a French 
revolution, then he, too, might have astonished the world by 
the rapidity of his marches and the dazzling splendor of his 
actions. But, then, he would have ceased to be a Washington, 
and have become a Bonaparte. Better, ten thousand times 
better, as it is; since now, for all ages, he is ‘a model patriot 
and a model statesman, and not a conqueror merely. 

He was born, and through life acted as if he were born, not 
for himself, but for his country and his kind. Early in life so 
deeply was he affected by the sufferings of the people of Win- 
chester that he wrote: ‘The supplicating tears of the women 
and the moving petitions of the men melt me into such a 
deadly sorrow that I could offer myself a willing sacrifice to 
the butchering enemy, provided that would contribute to the 
people’s ease. Grand, heroic, glorious, god-like sentiment! 
But how much nobler the whole life, which this sublime senti- 
ment never ceased to animate and to fill with a god-like 
grandeur. 
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We grant the boast of the Frenchman, that Washington 
could not have led the grand army of Napoleon to Russia. 
No! he could far more easily lay down his life for a small por- 
tion of the people than he could have sacrificed that army of 
five hundred thousand brave men in such a wild venture of 
self-aggrandizement. When Napoleon stood up for France, 
and bade defiance to the allied powers of Europe seeking to 
crush her, then was he great indeed; then was his attitude 
inexpressibly sublime. When all his tremendous passions and 
all the terrific energies of his will were made to serve the 
wants, the interests and the rights of his country and his race, 
then did he eclipse Alexander, and Cesar, and all other heroes. 
But when, elated with success, he undertook to build for him- 
self; when, in this nineteenth century of the Christian world, he 
undertook to found an universal empire, in imitation of Alex- 
ander, and Cresar, and Charlemagne, then his greatness disap- 
peared. Till then he had been ‘the child of destiny’ and 
‘the thunderbolt of war;’ but then the child of destiny met 
his fate, and the thunderbolt of war shattered itself against the 
eternal law —‘ He that is greatest among you shall be your 
servant.’ So long, in one word, as he acted as if he were born 
not for himself, but for his country and his kind, he grew in 
greatness and glory beyond all precedent in the annals of a 
fallen world. But when, intoxicated with the fumes of his 
great renown, he undertook to build for himself, then he shrunk 
into himself — a poor, sordid, selfish, shriveled soul ! 

Grand, indeed, inconceivably grand, was the march of the 
army of five hundred thousand men to Russia, and, to human 
eyes at least, sublime was the position of the great Napoleon at 
its head. But how was it when, on asorry sledge, he flew back 
to France, cowering beneath the awful gloom of the heavens, 
with only a small, half-starved and half-frozen fragment of his 
grand army at his heels? It was then, it was on that ever- 
memorable occasion, that Bonaparte uttered the ever-memo- 
rable words, ‘ There is but one step from the sublime to the 
ridiculous.’ In the eye of Heaven, perhaps, he was just as 
ridiculous while marching to Russia at the head of his grand 
army as when flying back to France at the head of a handful 
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of followers. He had, even before that terrible disaster, taken 
the ‘one step from the sublime to the ridiculous.’ He took 
that step precisely at the fatal moment when he began to act 
as if he were born, not for his country and his kind, but solely 
and exclusively for himself. That was the awful moment at 
which he ‘ fell, like fire from heaven,’ to ‘ rise no more.’ 


‘Is this the man of thousand thrones, 
Who strewed the earth with hostile bones ? 


Since he, miscalled the Morning Star, 
Nor man nor fiend hath fallen so far. 


‘Til-minded man! why scourge thy kind, 
Who bowed so low the knee? 
By gazing on thyself grown blind, 
Thou taught’st the rest to see. 
With might unquestioned, power to save, 
Thine only gift hath been the grave 
To those that worshiped thee ; 
Nor till thy fall could mortals guess 
Ambition’s less than littleness.’ 


The poet says: 

‘Lives of great men all remind us, 
We can make our lives sublime.’ 

But, surely, he does not mean that we may imitate a Cesar 
or a Bonaparte, a Newton or a Kepler. Most men do, in fact, 
imitate most great men, as far as such imitation is possible; that 
is, by acting as if they were born, not for their country or their 
race, but for themselves; and in this way they make their 
lives not sublime, but simply ridiculous. The poet must 
mean, then, that the ‘lives of good men all remind us we can 
make our lives sublime,’ and in this sense the words are both 
true and grand. No man is little by compulsion. ‘ Man,’ 
says the old adage, ‘is a being of large discourse, looking 
before and after.’ Here, certainly, we have the grand preroga- 
tive of man. The mere animal, whether four-legged or two- 
legged, lives in and for the present only. But while man, the 
being of large discourse, lives 7m the present he lives for the 
future. And the greater the future for which he lives, the 
greater is the man. In various ways, and to a certain extent, 
both Ceesar and Alexander displayed this manly forecast, this 
living for the future. But yet, as heathen conquerors and 
heroes, their grandest schemes looked to this life merely — to 
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this point of space and this moment of time. How feebly, 
then, on how small a scale, did they assert the sublime pre- 
rogative of man! He alone is great whose plan of life looks 
from eternity to eternity, or whose heart beats in unison with 
the great heart of God. The great man is God’s instrument 
and tool; the good man is his child and heir. The good man, 
seizing and holding fast the substance of immortality in hea- 
ven, leaves it to ‘the low ambition of kings’ to struggle for its 
shadow on the earth. What though his name be not given to 
the empty corners of the world, or the hollow depths of time! 
His kingdom is above the sun! The storms of time beat 
beneath his throne, and his crown is more unfading than the 
stars. He alone is great. Great, not because he has fulfilled 
the mission of the great man, but because he has fulfilled the 
great mission of man. 

Every man may, if he will, thus become morally great, and 
consequently happy. ‘If, says Hegel,‘ we go on to cast a 
look at the fate of these world-historical persons, whose voca- 
tion it was to be the agents of the world-spirit, we shall find 
it to have been no happy one. They attained no calm enjoy- 
ment; their whole life was labor and trouble; their nature 
was naught else but their master-passion. When their object 
is attained they fall off like empty hulls from the kernel. 
They die early, like Alexander; they are murdered, like 
Cesar; transported to St. Helena, like Napoleon. This fear- 
ful consolation — that historical men have not enjoyed what 
is called happiness, and of which only private life (and this 
may be passed under various circumstances) is capable — this 
consolation those may draw from history who stand in need 
of it; and it is craved by envy — vexed at what is great and 
transcendent — striving, therefore, to depreciate it, and to find 
some flaw in it. Thus, in modern times, it has been demon- 
strated ad nauseam that princes are generally unhappy on 
their thrones; in consideration of which the possession of a 
throne is tolerated, and men acquiesce in the fact, that not 
themselves but the personages in question are its occupants. 
The free man, we may observe, is not envious, but gladly 
recognizes what is great and exalted, and rejoices that it 
exists.’ 








Plato and Aristotle. 


Art. VIII.—1. Plato’s Works. Vol. II. The Republic, 
Timeus, and Critias. (Bohn’s Classical Library.) Lon- 
don: Bohn. 


2. Aristotle's Politics and Economics. (Bohn’s Classical 
Library.) London: Bohn.’ 


In Raphael’s celebrated painting, Zhe School of Athens, 
there are, in various groups, mathematicians, astronomers, 
philosophers, historians, poets, painters, musicians, as well as 
artists of other descriptions. But the two great central 
figures of all are Plato and Aristotle, the two mighty 
thinkers who, in all time, have held divided empire over the 
human mind. We can see them now. Plato, with his broad 
brow, as he stands on the right of Aristotle, holds the 7imaus 
in his left hand, and points to heaven with the extended fore- 
finger of his uplifted right hand. Aristotle, standing on the 
left of Plato, holds the Wichomachean Ethics in his left hand, 
while the extended palm and fingers of his right hand are 
turned toward the earth. 


Now, whether the artist intended it or not, these different 
attitudes or postures of the two great thinkers symbolize and 
represent their widely-differing philosophies. The finger of 
Plato points to the one essential Being, the supreme vod¢, by 
which all things were composed and produced, as the source 


1 The following article on Plato and Aristotle was prepared and delivered 
as the Annual Address, July 19th, of this year, before the Few and Phi 
Gamma Societies of Emory College, Oxford, Ga. Two small portions of 
the Address, making only a small fraction of the whole, have already 
appeared in the pages of the Southern Review. But they are, nevertheless, 
included in the Address, partly because they are indispensably necessary to 
complete the line of the argument, and partly because the pressure of other 
labors renders it impossible to prepare a wholly original one. As nearly the 
whole of the Address, however, is original, we hope that the few repetitions, 
or extracts referred to, will be pardoned by those few of our readers who 
may have seen them before. 
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of his sublime and spiritual philosophy. The expanded palm 
and fingers of Aristotle, on the contrary, are turned toward 
the earth, in which his philosophy took its rise and found its 
resting place. As Plato could never effect a passage from the 
One to the manifold, from the infinite and eternal to the 
finite and fleeting, so Aristotle could never rise from the 
manifold to the Onx, from the complicated phenomena to the 
one supreme nowmenon. The gulf between them was impas- 
sable. The one easily soared into the empyrean heights of 
speculation; the other always remained entangled in the things 
of time and sense. So different, indeed, was the original cast 
and constitution of their minds that they naturally occupied 
the opposite poles of both, and revolved in different spheres 
of thought. Is it any wonder, then, that there should have 
been a collision between them, or an everlasting jar between 
their philosophies ¢ 

Whom shall we follow, then — the Plato or the Aristotle of 
all ages? Shall we, with Platonizing mind, look down with 
proud contempt on ‘the cold materialism’ of Aristotle? Or, 
with materialistic mind, set aside the sublime speculations of 
Plato as the dreams of childhood? We can do neither, for, in 
fact, we have learned far too much from both of these great 
teachers of the human race to despise or contemn the labors 
of either. On the contrary, we admire, we love, we render 
venerated homage to both. We admire, we love, and we 
reverence them, however, with a difference as profound as our 
devotion is enthusiastic and sincere. Indeed, if we are not 
very greatly mistaken, it would take two such great men (or 
mighty half-men) to make one man — that is, one man with 
mind, heart, soul and understanding complete in all their 
parts and powers. Hence, for our master in philosophy, we 
take Plato and Aristotle both in one, and leave it to the half- 
men of the world to arrange themselves in hostile camps and 
carry on the fight of partisans and disciples. The more we 
read Plato the more we read Aristotle, and the more we read 
Aristotle the more we read Plato. And the more we read 
both the more we need the assistance of all the great teachers 
of mankind. 
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Aristotle, say the partisans of Plato, was moved by envy, 
or a spirit of rivalry, to criticise his great master. But no 
judgment was ever more superficial or false. Aristotle was 
bound to criticise Plato. He would, indeed, have been untrue 
to his own nature, as well as to the best interests of mankind, 
if he had not raised the standard of revolt against the errors 
of Plato, as Plato himself had raised it against those of his 
great master, Socrates. 

Socrates having declared that we know nothing, Plato, 
inspired by a lofty faith, raised the cry of opposition, exclaim- 
ing, ‘ Yet some things are knowable.’ Now, of all the truths 
ever uttered by Plato, the most soul-stirring and sublime is 
this: ‘ All things are for the sake of the Good; and the Good 
is the cause of all things beautiful.’ Again he says: ‘ Let us 
declare the cause which led the Supreme Ordainer to produce 
and compose the universe. He was good; and he who is good 
is exempt from envy (or malevolence). Exempt from envy, he 
wished that all things should be as much like himself as_pos- 
sible. Thus did Plato strike a chord whose vibrations the 
human mind will never permit to cease; and a chord, too, 
which gives the key-note to all the harmonies of the universe. 
The moral fibre which responds to this sublime sentiment is 
more feeble in some minds than in others. It may have been 
comparatively feeble in the soul of Aristotle; but still it was 
there, and gave forth no uncertain sound or dissonant note. 
In regard to all such sublime truths, the habitual position of 
Aristotle may have been on a lower level than that of Plato, 
but still there was no discord between them or their philoso- 
phies. It is only when Plato descends into the sphere of time 
and sense that the conflict begins and the discord rages. 

For Plato, with all his genius, makes sad havoc of society. 
The institution of property is abolished, and the family, with 
all the sweet and sanctifying charities of home, is destroyed. 
The women are required to receive the education of men, and 
to do whatever may be done by the stronger sex, whether as 
warriors, or statesmen, or legislators. Wives and children are 
incommon. All things are turned out of their natural chan- 
nels, and infinite disorders reign. By such legislation and 
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laws Plato struck down the most beneficent institutions of 
society, and tended ‘to uproar the universal peace, and pour 
the sweet milk of concord into hell.’ His legislation, it is 
true, was intended for an ideal Republic only ; but that ideal, 
or at least the monstrous principles of that ideal, have, in all 
ages, disturbed the foundations of society, and laid some of its 
fairest forms in a mass of melancholy ruins. The South, at 
this moment, is writhing and groaning under the desolating 
errors of Platonism. 

The great parent and most portentous of these errors was 
one of method. Though Aristotle was the pupil of Plato, he 
rejected his rationalistic method in the science of politics, and 
adopted the Azstortc method. That is to say, he did not manu- 
facture out of the abstractions of his own brain a form of gov- 
ernment which all nations and all times would do well to 
adopt instead of those in actual existence. He studied the 
institutions of earth before he presumed to reform them. He 
studied the history—nay, he wrote the history, of no less than 
one hundred and fifty-eight different republics before he pro- 
ceeded to lay down the principles by which states should be 
governed.. He looked into and saw the reason of existing 
institutions before he ventured to substitute his own notions 
for the wisdom of past ages, or the abstract logic of the closet 
for the practical logic of events. He had learned that institu- 
tions and governments must grow, and that they can not be 
made to order — at least without the ruin of states. Hence, 
instead of calling down fire from heaven to smelt existing 
institutions and governments in the furnace of theory, and 
re-cast them in the moulds of abstract reason, he permitted 
and encouraged their natural growth and development out of 
the wants and necessities, the habits and the customs of the 
people. Hence his reforms were never revolutionary. On the 
contrary, they merely assisted at the slow and gradual births 
of time, and helped to deliver those new creations, or rather 
those new transformations of the old, which internal changes 
in the views, opinions and sentiments of mankind had ren- 
dered necessary. Such was the cautious, the conservative, the 
inductive and the profoundly wise method of Aristotle in the 
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science of politics, which has been very properly called ‘the 
historic method.’ 

Diametrically opposed to this was the ‘ rationalistic method’ 
of Plato. This method had its roots in a profound ignorance 
of human nature. Plato did not know that man is a fallen 
being, or, if he did, he did not begin to comprehend the awful 
depth and misery of his fall. Hence he believed that no one, 
however wicked, is ever willingly deprived of the truth, and 
that, consequently, the light of knowledge alone is sufficient 
to regenerate and save the world. He believed, in one word, 
that the manifold and monstrous disorders of the world are 
due, not so much to the inherent depravity and wickedness of 
human nature, as to the external forms and arrangements of 
society. Hence he imagined that in order to regenerate the 
world and renew the face of society, it was only necessary to 
re-cast its institutions and impart the all-healing light of 
knowledge! He imagined, in particular, that all the frightful 
wrongs and disturbances which grew out of the inordinate love 
of property were due, not to the weakness and depravity of 
the human heart, but exclusively to the institution of property 
itself. Hence, to abolish this institution, and to make all 
things common, would, in his opinion, cure all such frightful 
wrongs, and disturbances, and convulsions. Again, he fancied 
that the quarrels and wars of men about their wives and chil- 
dren were due, not to the violence of their corrupt passions, 
but only to the institution of the family. Hence that most 
sacred and that most sanctifying of all the institutions of 
society must go down before the stern logic of Plato’s method ; 
and, in his ideal Republic, there is, consequently, a community 
of wives and children! Thus did this great man, groping in 
darkness as to the real cause of evils, strike down the most 
beneficent institutions on earth, with a view to banish all dis- 
orders from society, and restore a reign of perfect peace and 
prosperity, tranquillity and happiness to the children of men. 
Such, as we learn from the fifth book of his Repwlic, was the 
lofty design, the great end and aim of the reforms of Plato, or 
the revolutionary principles of his philosophy. 
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It is probable that Plato, the grand creator of new forms of 
society, was occasionally made to feel the more practical wis- 
dom of his great pupil. It is certain that he pronounced Aris- 
totle ‘ the mind of hisschool.’ Indeed, in the sphere of politics, 
Aristotle was the mind, not only of his school, but of all anti- 
quity and of all ages. As Archimedes was the mathematician, 
and Hipparchus the astronomer, so was Aristotle the political 
philosopher of the ancient world. ‘The divines of our day,’ 
says Archbishop Whately, ‘ might learn much from the Ethics 
of Aristotle.” They might learn much more from his Politics. 
That is, provided they havea capacity to learn, and are not, 
like our Northern divines, already so wise in their own conceits 
as to render any further progress in knowledge impossible. 
Aristotle’s Politics is, indeed, the great store-house of political 
wisdom, from which the Montesquieus, the Bacons, and the 
Burkes of all subsequent ages have drawn immense supplies. 
It is, in fact, the greatest monument of political wisdom which 
the world has ever seen. If it was not inspired by the truth 
of the Almighty, as well as by the profound meditations of the 
great Stagirite, it is certain that its doctrines, as well as its 
method, were ratified and confirmed by Him who ‘ knew what 
is in man,’ and who ‘spake as never man spake.’ 

The humble Nazarene had, of course, studied neither the 
Republic of Plato nor the Politics of Aristotle. Yet in his 
teachings are the doctrines of Aristotle respecting the institu- 
tion of property, the constitution of the family, and the posi- 
tion of woman, recognized as true, and ‘solemnly enjoined on 
his followers. While his theosophy was unspeakably more 
spiritual and sublime than that of Plato, his practical and 
worldly wisdom was infinitely more profound than that of 
Aristotle. Indeed, there were in the mind of Jesus, on one 
side, the minds of many Platos, and, on the other side, the 
minds of many Aristotles. He contained the Platos and the 
Aristotles of history as the sun contains its rays or the ocean 
its waves. If, then, the legislators of France and America 
had only followed the simple word of Jesus, instead of the 
method of Plato, it had been infinitely better for both countries. 
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Aristotle had one great disciple in France, the celebrated 
Montesquieu. His great work, Zhe Spirit of Laws, is a 
magnificent monument to the genius of his master. His repu- 
tation was immense. But yet a few, and a few only, could 
really appreciate its transcendent value and importance. All 
the rest took the reputation of Montesquieu upon trust. The 
French people, as a general thing, may have been dazzled by 
his wit; they were certainly not penetrated by his wisdom. 
Indeed, until the dream of Plato be realized — that is, until a 
nation of philosophers shall arise — no such work as The Spirit 
of Laws —the result of a long life of profound study — can 
be generally appreciated, or even comprehended. Hence the 
reign of Montesquieu was as brief as it was brilliant, and as 
limited or partial in its influence as it was brief. His star soon 
sank beneath the horizon; and that of Rousseau — the great 
disciple of Plato — rose high in the ascendant, captivating the 
hearts and firing the imaginations of all men with wild and 
visionary schemes of reform. The very first sentence of the 
Social Contract —‘ All men are born free, and yet we every 
where behold them in chains’ — announced, at the very out- 
set, an uncompromising war against all that was sacred and 
all that was established among men. 

‘If there had been no Rousseau,’ says Napoleon Bonaparte, 
‘there would have been no French revolution.’ ‘ This,’ as Mr. 
Buckle says, ‘ is certainly an exaggeration ;’ but (he truly adds) 
the influence of Rousseau was, during the latter half of the 
eighteenth century, most extraordinary. In 1765 Hume writes 
from Paris: ‘It is impossible to express or imagine the enthu- 
siasm in his favor; . . . no person ever so much engaged 
their attention as Rousseau. Voltaire, and every body, else is 
quite eclipsed by him.’ 

Montesquieu was forgotten, and all his wisdom was obsolete. 
The madness of Rousseau, on the other hand, was contagious, 
and raged with the fury of a devouring pestilence. The source 
of his wonderful influence is no secret. ‘ He would have done 
nothing, of course, if he had not spoken to a nation of Rous- 
seaus. He was, indeed, the French Egotism of the eighteenth 
century, raising its hideous head amid ten thousand hideous 
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abuses, and crying, “down with them !”” No wonder, then, that 
millions of little Rousseaus should shout, “ down with them !” 
Neither the savage Rousseau who spoke, nor the savage Rous- 
seaus who listened, cared to weigh the reasons of any thing 
that existed, or to distinguish between the good and the bad.’ 
Montesquieu had taught this necessary wisdom, but this wis- 
dom was obsolete. The Rousseau reigned, and ruin marked 
his path. 

‘In America,’ says De Tocqueville, ‘ every one shuts himself 
up in his own breast, and, from that point, affects to judge the 
world.’ This he calls ‘the American method ;’ but it is not 
peculiar to this country. We have, indeed, learned it from 
Rousseau, the great intellectual monarch of France. ‘I shall 
suppose myself,’ says Rousseau, ‘in the Lyceum at Athens, with 
Plato and Xenocrates for judges, and the human species for 

-anaudience.’ With such judges, and with such an audience, he 
exclaims, ‘O man! of whatsoever country thou mayest be, or 
whatever thy opinions, listen, and hear thy history, such as I 
have read it, not in the books of thy kind, which are liars, but in 
the book of nature, which never lies.’ That is to say,O human 
species! listen, not to any of the books of thy kind, which are 
liars, but only to the book of J. J. Rousseau, which never lies. 
Since, then, J. J. Rousseau is no longer one of the human 
species, to what species shall we liken him? May we not 
fancy, indeed, that, in this wonderful transformation and 
enlargement of himself, his feet strike the floor of the pit, and 
his ears shoot beyond the fixed stars? Bray on, O most 
admirable orator of the human race! and let Plato sit in judg- 
ment on his long-eared disciple. 

Such was the miserable egotist whose writings have con- 
vulsed two continents— Europe and America. The Ameri- 
cans, it is true, did not read the writings of Rousseau; but 
then Thomas Jefferson, ‘the most powerful advocate that 
democracy has ever sent forth,” was the disciple of Rous- 
seau, as Rousseau was the disciple of Plato. Mr. Jefferson 
abhorred Montesquieu as much as he admired Rousseau. He 
left behind him, with notes of his own, a well-thumbed copy 
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of the Social Contract, and caused an attack on the Spirit of 
Laws to be translated from the French and published in this 
country for the benefit of our young men, as if they were in 
danger from the profound work of Montesquieu. They were, 
indeed, in far greater danger from the spirit of J. J. Rousseau, 
or the spirit of the devil, than from the Spirit of Laws. 
Always as sanguine and as visionary as a Frenchman, Mr. 
Jefferson infinitely preferred the rabid radicalism of the Social 
Contract to the profound, practical wisdom of the Spirit of 
Laws. But while Mr. Jefferson so greatly admired the doc- 
trines of J. J. Rousseau, he freely dissented from those of 
Jesus. ‘Jesus says so and so,’ writes Mr. Jefferson, ‘ but J 
differ from Jesus.’ ‘I,’ Thomas Jefferson, ‘ differ from Jesus!’ 
So much the worse, of course, for the Savior of the world! 
However strange it may seem, the real contest in this country 
was, Whether Jefferson or Jesus should be the Savior of the 
New World. ‘Servants, obey your masters,’ said Jesus; but 
Thomas Jefferson differed from Jesus. He said, ‘If servants 
disobey their masters — nay, if they rise up against the lives 
of their masters, the Almighty has no attribute which, in such 
a contest, could induce him to take sides with the whites.’ If 
so, then all the attributes of God must side, not with the word 
of Jesus, but with the word of Thomas Jefferson. We are 
not at all surprised at such a sentiment from the lips of Mr. 
Jefferson, who valued his own word so much more highly than 
the word of Christ. But what shall we say of that immense 
swarm of Northern divines who, like Dr. Wayland —the 
‘ Author of the Moral Science’ for the Universe — were accus- 


tomed to quote Mr. Jefferson to the effect that all the attri- — 


butes of God sanction, not the word of his Son, but the conduct 
of rebels, and cut-throats,and murderers? The very least that 
can be said is, that they deserted Jesus to camp with Jefferson, 
and that there, in league with all the powers of darkness, they 
preached the most unchristian war the world has ever seen. 
And the great lesson it teaches is, that in the word of Jesus, 
and in the word of Jesus alone, is the safety of society, as well 
as the salvation of souls. 
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The divines of this country mzght have learned much from 
the Politics of Aristotle; that is, if they had not been ren- 
dered so incurably wise in their own conceits, by the shallow 
teachings of J. J. Rousseau and Thomas Jefferson. As it 
was, they scouted Aristotle from their presence—the old 
heathen !— as utterly unworthy to associate with such won- 
derful illuminati as themselves. With an ignorance equal to 
their conceit they denounced him as one who, living in the 
midst of slaves, blindly advocated not only the institution of 
slavery, but also all the barbarous customs therewith connected. 
If they had only condescended to look into his immortal work 
they would have discovered that he condemned the barbarous 
custom, then universally prevalent, of reducing prisoners of 
war to a state of servitude—a custom which, long after it had 
ceased in his own age and country, was approved by the 
modern philanthropy of Locke, and that, too, in a treatise 
which Mr. Jefferson pronounces ‘the best work on govern- 
ment ever written.’ The work of Locke possessed, at least for 
Mr. Jefferson, the very great merit, that it as certainly led 
the way to the Social Contract of J. J. Rousseau as did the 


Politics of Aristotle to the conservative views of the Gospel 
of Christ. 


We speak advisedly. Aristotle was, in the wilderness of 
this world, the great forerunner of Christ in the sphere of 
social relations and duties. And all have found it so who 
have studied his Politics half as carefully, patiently and pro- 
foundly as he had studied the great lessons of history and expe- 
rience. Read, for example, one such student of his works 
who, in spite of all his English prejudices against slavery, 
was compelled to bow to the superior wisdom of Aristotle. 
‘It is,’ says he, in his Zntroduction to the Politics of Aristotle, 
‘with a trembling hand that I touch the delicate subject of 
slavery ; an undertaking to which nothing could encourage me 
but the utmost confidence in the humanity, as well as in the judg- 
ment,of my author. First of all, Aristotle expressly condemns 
the cruel practice, prevalent in his own days, of enslaving prison- 
ers of war; secondly, he declares, in the most explicit terms, 
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all slaves fairly entitled to freedom, whenever it clearly appears 
that they are fitly qualified for enjoying it. But the benefits 
conferred on men, he observes, must in all cases be limited by 
their capacities for receiving them; and these capacities are 
themselves limited by the exigencies and necessities of our 
present imperfect condition. . . . In the relation of mas- 
ter and servant, the benefit of the servant or slave is a neces- 
sary result, since he only is naturally and justly a slave whose 
powers are competent to mere bodily labor; who is capable 
of listening to reason, but incapable of exercising that sover- 
eign faculty; and whose weakness and short-sightedness are 
so great that it is safer for him to be guided and governed 
through life by the prudence of another. But let it always 
be remembered that “one class of men ought to have the 
qualifications requisite for masters before another can either 
fitly or usefully be employed as slaves.” Government, then — 
not only civil, but domestic — is a most serious duty, a most 
sacred trust—a trust the very nature of which is totally 
incompatible with the supposed inalienable right of all men 
to be self-governed.’ 

Behold, then, the difference between Aristotle and Locke. 
Aristotle expressly condemns the cruel practice, though preva- 
lent in his own day and country, of enslaving prisoners of 
war. Locke, on the contrary, expressly approves this cruel 
practice, though it had long ceased in his own age and nation. 
‘There is,’ says he, ‘ another sort of servants, which by a pecu- 
liar manner we call slaves, who, being captives in a just war, 
are by the rights of nature subjected to the absolute dominion 
and arbitrary power of their masters. These men having, as 
I say, forfeited their lives, and with them their liberties, and lost 
their estates, and being in a state of slavery, not capable of 
any property, cannot in that state be considered as any part of 
civil society.’ (Locke’s Works, vol. ii.,p.181.) Howstrangely 
this sounds! Itsounds, indeed, as if the /zberal Locke and the 
slavish Aristotle had interchanged their ages and countries, 
as well as their maxims and principles. But when was a 
philanthropist of the school of Locke or Rousseau ever able 
to follow his own principles as far as the end of his nose? 
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Aristotle, fortunately, knew nothing about the fine rhetoric 
of Locke, and Rousseau, and Jefferson, that ‘all men are 
created free and equal.’ He knew not how they were created. 
He only knew men as he actually saw them in the world 
around him, and prescribed for them as they are. He knew 
that, in fact, some men are enlightened and strong, while 
others are blind and weak. He knew, indeed, that some men 
are so blind and so weak in their intellectual and moral 
powers that they needed the guidance and control of others. 
Capable of listening to reason, but incapable of exercising that 
sovereign faculty, he believed that their guidance and control 
was ‘a most serious duty, a most sacred trust,’ which the 
enlightened and the strong were bound to discharge for them, 
until such times, at least, as they could be qualified and fitted 
for the enjoyment of the inestimable boon of freedom. Thus 
the good of the slave, as well as of the master — nay, the good 
of all men— was the one beneficent and all-embracing prin- 
ciple of his philosophy. Yet the purblind and radical disci- 
ples of Rousseau, who, as regardless of the good of all men as 
they were of the word of God, would follow their heartless 
abstractions through seas of fraternal blood, never grew tired 
of denouncing ‘the barbarism’ of Aristotle, or the system of 
slavery which he advocated. Such were the Christian philan- 
thropists of the North, as they called themselves— the Sew- 
ards, the Sumners, the Chases, the Waylands, the Beechers, 
the Cheevers, the Hodges, and the MclIlvaines of the late war. 
But, after all, they knew as little about the sublime humanity 
of the grand old heathen, Aristotle, as a hog does about the 
harmony of the heavens. The depth and the consistency of 
his views, or the profound, practical wisdom of his philos- 
ophy, could absolutely find no place in minds shattered by 
their anarchic maxims of government, and dazzled into blind- 
ness by the blaze of their grand abstractions. 

‘It was,’ says M. Guizot, ‘the dominant idea of the last cen- 
tury, that governments and institutions make the people.’ 
And this idea, we may add, had its roots in the error which 
Guizot himself expressly sanctions, that ‘the inward is reformed 
by the outward.’ Reform the outward, then, says he, and the 
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inward will be reformed! This was precisely the great error 
of Plato, as well as of the Philosophers, the Encyclopeedists 
and the Economists of the last century. Despising, as they 
did, the teachings of the Bible, they had no conception of the 
real source of the degradation ahd misery of the human race, 
nor the magnitude of the obstacles which that degradation 
and misery opposed to all their schemes of reform. Having 
never comprehended the awful depths of the sin, the sorrow 
and the bondage of man as he is by nature, they made haste 
to swallow that great and flattering lie of the devil, that ‘all 
men are born free and equal.’ Hence they fondly imagined 
that ‘ governments and institutions’ could transform ‘ the peo- 
ple,’ and restore them to their primitive perfection and happi- 
ness. Or, in other words, that ‘the outward could reform the 
inward.’ Ascribing, as they did, the evils of society to bad 
institutions and governments, they dreamed that it was only 
necessary to organize society on better principles in order to 
regenerate the human race. 

‘If the men of the Revolution,’ says De Tocqueville, ‘ were 
more irreligious than we are, they had an admirable fault 
which we lack — they believed in themselves.’ Ay, that was 
their most admirable fault — they did not believe in God, nor 
in his word ; they belveved in themselves. Hence, as De Tocque- 
ville says: ‘They had a robust faith in man’s perfectibility 
and power; they were eager for his glory, and trustful in his 
virtue. . . . They had no doubt that they were appointed 
to transform society and regenerate the human race.’ 

We might fill a volume with their short and easy methods 
for the regeneration of the human race. Nothing seemed 
more easy to their illuminated minds. Hence they could only 
wonder at the blindness and folly of all past legislation and 
laws. ‘Their contempt for the past,’ says De Tocqueville, 
‘was unbounded.’ If anything could be more wonderful than 
their ‘contempt for the past,’ it was their glowing, their exult- 
ant hopes for the future. The entire face of society was about 
to be suddenly transformed and illuminated by them, so that, 
at least, after the weary revolution of so many dark, growing 
ages, the universe was about to be delivered from all its vices 
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and woes, from all its ignorance and degradation, and that, 
too, by themselves. 

Even ‘ the god-like Turgot,’ as he is called by Austin, in the 
Province of Jurisprudence, had this unbounded confidence 
in the efficacy of his method for the regeneration of the human 
race. ‘I will venture to answer,’ said he to the king, whose 
illustrious minister he was, ‘that in ten years the nation will 
be so thoroughly altered that you shall not know it, and that, 
in point of enlightenment, morality, loyalty, and patriotism, 
it will surpass every other nation in the world. Children now 
ten years old will then be men, trained in ideas of love for 
their country, submissive to authority from conviction, not 
from fear, charitable to their fellow-countrymen, habituated 
to obey and respect the voice of justice.’ Grand and glorious 
prospect! Magnificent promise! But, in point of fact, the 
people of France, instead of being so suddenly transformed 
into angels, were, in less than ten years, devouring each other 
with the ferocity of demons. 

Turgot was, unquestionably, the most enlightened philoso- 
pher of France. Profoundly versed in all human lore — in 
science, in languages, in literature, in history, and in philoso- 
phy, he was, nevertheless, little better than a Platonic dreamer 
in regard to man’s social condition and destiny. Blind amid 
the very blaze of noon, he hoped to convert France into a para- 
dise in less than ten years, and in less than ten years he saw 
it converted into a pandemonium. The high and all-powerful 
position he occupied, as the ruling minister of State, had long 
been the object of his lofty ambition; and when, at last, he 
reached the throne of power, all hearts rejoiced in his eleva- 
tion. ‘No man,’ says Voltaire, his friend and admirer, ‘ ever 
came into the ministry better announced by the public voice’ 
than did Turgot. Infinite expectations were founded on his 
supposed wisdom and statesmanship. Malesherbes, his illus- 
trious co-minister and friend, did not hesitate to express the 
opinion, that he united ‘the heart of a L’Hopital with the 
head of a Bacon.’ But Malesherbes lived to correct his error. 
‘M. Turgot and myself,’ said he, ‘ were very honest men, very 
well informed, and passionate for the public good. Who 
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would have thought that they could have done better than to 
choose us? However, we only knew men from books, and, 
wanting skill in affairs, we administered badly. Without 
wishing it, without knowing it, we have contributed to the 
Revolution.’ 


True, they only knew men from books — ay, from all books 
except the Book. Despising the voice of Him who knew what 
is in man, they ‘administered badly.’ So profound, indeed, 
was Turgot’s ignorance of men as they are in themselves that 
he imagined that all abuses, all prejudices, all passions, and 
all obstacles, would readily yield to the magic of his methods. 
Hence, with the force of a Hercules, he threw himself against 
France; but finding the reaction equal to the action, and 
France being the greater of the two, ‘the god-like’ was hurled 
from the throne of power and perished miserably, with all his 
fine Platonic schemes, in the dark abyss of disappointed hopes. 
He, too, had dreamed that he was ‘appointed to transform 
society and regenerate the human race.’ But he only caused 
a contemporary to say, ‘that of all the abuses of a great 
nation the greatest is when, without a mission, men come to 
reform abuses.’ 


Such, precisely, has been the great abuse under which this 
American world of ours has groaned, and given ‘signs of woe’ 
that ‘all is lost.’ For here, too, as in France, men have come, 
without a mission, to reform abuses. So completely, indeed, 
has the history of France repeated itself in this country that 
our fate is perfectly described in the very words which the 
great Frenchman, M. De Tocqueville, applies to the reformers 
and the ruin of his own nation. ‘Their contempt for the 
past,’ says he,‘ was unbounded.’ Hence, starting from this 
idea, from this boundless contempt of the past, ‘they set to 
work to demolish ‘every institution, however old and time- 
honored, which seemed inconsistent with the symmetry of 
their plans.’ But what, according to M. De Tocqueville, con- 
stituted this admirable ‘symmetry of their plans’? There 
was, says he, in their plans of reform but one dominant idea 
and one ruling passion. 
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This one dominant idea, says he, was the all-absorbing ‘ idea 
of equality.” And the manner in which they applied this one 
idea, so as to complete ‘the symmetry of their plans,’ verified 
the word of Aristotle, that the great ‘ cause of sedition,’ or the 
ruin of States, is ‘the idea of equality.’ ‘The French,’ said 
Napoleon, ‘care nothing for liberty; they only love equality.’ 
The North, in like manner, have ‘cared nothing for liberty; 
they have only loved equality;’ and equality they have deter- 
mined to have, though it has cost the best blood of millions. 
They have not loved their fellow-men ; they have only loved 
equality; and to this Phantom, to this Moloch of the imagina- 
tion, they have sacrificed millions of human beings. 

Or, more properly speaking, they have loved nothing; they 
have only hated inequality; and this hatred was their one 
ruling passion. ‘Of all the passions of the Revolution,’ says 
De Tocqueville, ‘the deepest and most solidly rooted was a 
violent and unquenchable hatred of inequality.’ Hence it 
was that Rousseau, the great apostle of this new religion of 
hate, swore that as ‘all men were created equal,’ so all the 
powers of heaven, and earth, and hell, should be moved to 
restore all men to their original equality. Hence it was that 
Raynal, the prophet of this new religion of hate, exclaimed, 
‘When will the angel of Extermination come to beat down 
all that elevates itself, and reduce all to one level?’ This 
prayer, or rather this diabolical imprecation, of Raynal (which 
was that of France herself) was soon answered. The angel of 
Extermination appeared in 1789, and swept the earth as with 
the besom of destruction. Again, in answer to the like awful 
prayer, or diabolical imprecation, of the North, the angel of 
Extermination hovered over the South in 1861, with war, 
pestilence and famine in his wings. In return, we as fer- 
vently exclaim, ‘ When will the angel of Mercy come to pre- 
serve all that God has exalted, and, at the same time, elevate 
all that debases itself? 

In ten thousand ways, and from the very dawn of civiliza- 
tion, have men been at work on the mere outside of society, 
just as if they did know that its life, and its power, and its 
freedom, and its glory, must come from within. In times and 
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ways without number have they reformed ‘ the outward,’ and 
then dreamed, like Plato and Guizot, that ‘ the outward would 
reform the inward.’ In one eternal round have they rung all 
possible changes on all possible forms of government, hoping 
to find one, at least, that would ‘ make the people’ what they 
ought to be. But to change the form or the posture of the 
body politic has brought a temporary relief only, not a radical 
cure. So great, indeed, is the weakness and the misery of 
man that any form, sooner or later, becomes intolerably cor- 
rupt, and has to be replaced by some other. Monarchies, 
aristocracies and democracies have chased each other, in every 
variety of form and order of succession, across the grand pan- 
orama of history, rising and falling by turns, first raising to 
heaven and then sinking to hell the hopes of a fallen world. 
All forms are successes, and all are failures—temporary suc- 
cesses and ultimate failures. To-day the success of democracy 
fills the world with the illusions of hope; to-morrow its failure 
covers the world with the gloom of despair. ‘What shadows 
we are! What shadows we pursue!’ God onlyisreal. God 
only is the rock of our salvation and the ground of our hope. 
All societies, from the fall of Adam to the fall of America, 
have committed the same great blunder—they have sought 
to live by bread alone, and not by every word that proceedeth 
out of the mouth of God. 

In vain, and worse than in vain, have been all the short- 
lived reforms of men. They remove the outward effect, but 
the inward cause still continues to act; they combat the exter- 
nal symptoms, but the internal disorder remains untouched. 
They cleanse the stream for a moment, but the fountain is left 
impure; they alter its channels, but the bitter waters are still 
the same. They would restore the tree to life, but they only 
graft living branches on the decayed trunk; they would raise 
the Lazarus to life, but they only inject living blood into his 
pulseless veins. In fine, they would fain restore the clock- 
work of the world to rights; and yet all they do is to set the 
hands thereof externally, while all the machinery within is 
out of order, and, consequently, goes wrong as fast as it is 
corrected. 
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In striking contrast with all this superficiality and folly is 
the sublime procedure of Him who spake as never man spake, 
and who acted as never man acted. His reform begins with 
the very heart of society and works itself out upon the surface. 
He ‘reforms the inward,’ and leaves ‘the inward to reform the 
outward.’ Though he found the world full of governmental 
abuses, he assailed none of these things directly, but, inculca- 
ting submission to the powers that be, he sought to bring 
those powers themselves under the sublime dominion of truth, 
and justice, and mercy. Though his kingdom is not of this 
world, yet for all the kingdoms of this world he has planted 
principles and powers which shall gradually work out all 
their abuses, and mould them into better and still better 
forms. His eye is ever on the perfect, on the absolutely 
beautiful and right, on the radiant image of all good; and 
yet, in the pursuit of this infinitely grand ideal, we see none 
of the impatient weakness or stormy violence of human 
reformers. On the contrary, passing by with superhuman 
silence all the external abuses around him, he addresses him- 
self directly to the great heart of humanity, without the reno- 
vation of which all external changes are of no avail or value. 
Instead of cutting one tyrant here, or crushing one abuse there, 
he seeks to enlighten the understanding everywhere, to purify 
the affections, and, above all, to fashion the will aright, in 
order that all tyrannies and abuses may die out of the world 
and disappear from among men. In one word, he seeks to 
make society all glorious within, in order that she may put 
on such external forms as best becomes her glorified state. 
And in all this we scarcely know which the more to admire, 
the calm energy with which he works or the god-like patience 
with which he waits. 

His divine power, indeed, silently working through all the 
ages, is fitly symbolized only by those stupendous agencies 
which, with such inconceivable grandeur, are at work on the 
magnificent theatre of the material universe. He is, indeed, 
in the language of Malachi, called ‘the Sun of Righteousness.’ 
In the beautiful words of the poet: ‘It is no task for suns to 
shine.’ The great sun above us, for example, just pours down 
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his golden floods over all as quietly and gently as a sleeping 
infant breathes; and yet by their pervasive force it is that all 
the mighty changes of the earth are wrought and all its won- 
derful harmonies produced. The winds are raised, and in 
their rapid flight obey this subtle force; and the deep seas, 
shaken by the feet of the mighty winds, obey the bidding of 
the sun, and with all their ever-roliing waves resound his 
praise. By his touch it is that the electric equilibrium of the 
air is disturbed, and the lightnings proclaim his power. And 
the magnificent sparks thus kindled, plowing vast regions of 
the atmosphere, engender material to enrich the earth and feed 
the green herb. 


The sun’s rays are, indeed, his ministering angels, sent forth 
to minister to all things on earth. By their ministry it is that 
the waters of the great deep are spread in vapor through the 
air; that the secret fountains of the dews and the rains are 
replenished, and that the dry land is gladdened with springs 
and rivers. As from the waters of the ocean they fertilize 
the earth and cool the hot air, so from elements ‘of the crude 
and formless air itself they form and feed and rear the living 
plant. The vegetable kingdom of the globe, with all its end- 
less forms and orders, is more than the magical result of their 
beneficent care. They build the giant oak over our heads, 
and weave the sweet violet at our feet. The forests of a thou- 
sand years, no less than the flowers of a day, are the work of 
their delicate fingers. The endless variety of rich grain, also, 
and all the delicious fruits of every climate under heaven, are 
but so many transmutations of the invisible air, wrought and 
matured by these ever busy alchemists of the sun, by these 
shining ministers of material good, who, under God, fill all the 
earth with food and gladness. 


Nor is the solid globe itself exempt from the transforming 
power of the sun. All the stupendous coal strata of the 
globe — those inexhaustible sources of dynamic power, and 
wealth, and comfort, laid up for human use in the bosom of 
the earth —are but the entombed vegetable kingdoms of the 
past, all of which were reared and ruled by the mighty sun. 
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The slow transformations of the earth’s solid crust, too, in 
which its chief geological changes consist, are almost entirely 
due to the abrasion of the winds and rains, the alterna- 
tions of heat and frost, and to the everlasting lashing of the 
sea-waves, all of which are produced and set in motion by the 
action of the sun. In like manner, the great oceanic currents, 
by which the matter thus abraded is transferred to its final 
resting place, are mainly owing to the sun. And when we 
consider the immense transfer of matter which, through the 
long lapse of ages, is thus effected, we can easily understand 
the declaration of scientific men, that the sun’s rays have, in 
some portioris of the globe, bound down the elastic force of the 
subterranean fires, and prepared the way for their upheaval in 
others, either in the form of mountain ranges or in the out- 
burst of active volcanoes, thus bringing even these tremendous 
phenomena under the same great law of solar influence. The 
Alps and the Appenines were determined by the sun. Nay, 
when the primeval waters first rolled away and the dry land 
rose to view, it was the sun which had appointed the place of 
its.emergence, and the form with which it should appear. Thus, 
by the silent and all-pervading power of the sun, are the valleys 
exalted and the very hills brought low, the foundations of con- 
tinents are laid, their outlines and features determined, and 
their surfaces adorned with ten thousand forms of animal and 
vegetable life. 

It is not without a deep significance, then — a wonderfully 
deep significance—that the great Reformer, or rather the 
great Transformer, of the moral world is called ‘the Sun of 
Righteousness.’ The nations on whom he does not shine still 
sit in the region and shadow of death. He acts not, like the 
sun, on particles of matter, but on immortal minds. As under 
the influence of the one all the forms of nature spring into 
life and beauty, so under the dominion of the other thoughts 
as wide as the universe, and hopes more imperishable than 
the stars, leap into existence. As under the one the dry and 
shriveled seed is changed into the stately plant and crowned 
with gorgeous bloom, so under the everlasting dominion of the 
other is the dark, degraded and savage mind transformed into 
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an angel of light, and crowned with ‘an eternal weight of 
glory.’ The greatest event of all time, if not, indeed, the 
greatest event in the annals of eternity, is that in which the 
‘Sun of Righteousness’ rose on our benighted world ‘ with heal- 
in his wings.’ 

The progress of Christianity is the progress of man. This 
religion was once the least of all seed; it is now the greatest 
of all trees. Having its roots in faith, its vital principle is 
love, its blossoms are immortal hopes, and its fruit is life. Its 
very leaves are for the healing of the nations. Having with- 
stood the storms of all ages, it is this day stronger, and grander, 
and more glorious than ever before. Amid the fiercest blasts 
and the blackest blasphemies of hell it has struck its roots still 
deeper into the earth and threw its branches still higher into 
the heavens. Yet, in the dark hour of her infidelity, the great 
intellectual chief of France boasted, that ‘in less than thirty 
years this religion should be no more.’ But his famous war- 


ery, ecrasez l infame, only recoiled on himself, and the wretch 
was crushed. Poor, puny mortal! blow out the sun with thy 
breath, stop the great wheel of nature with thy finger, and 
then try thy might on the progress of Christianity. Shoot 
thy railery at the stars, and when these are all extinguished 
by thee, then try thy wit on the ‘Sun of Righteousness.’ 
Grasp the adamantine pillars of heaven and earth, and when 
these, and all material things, are laid in ruins at thy feet, then 
try thy hand on that Spiritual Temple which God himself has 
built, and in which the wise and good of all ages have wor- 
shiped him as the One, Invisible, Almighty and Everlasting 
Architect of the universe.’ 


1 M. Voltaire, as every reader of history knows, was the author of that 
famous war-cry, ecrasez V’infame —crush the wretch — meaning Christ. M. 
Voltaire was, during the darkest hour of the infidelity of France, the tutelary 
god of the nation; and he was, also, during the brightest hour of our pros- 
— and glory, the tutelary god of Monticello. In the old-fashioned 

rench chatteau at Monticello — perhaps the most curious, and clumsy, and 
complicated, if not the most ridiculous, specimen of rural architecture this side 
of la grande nation — the bust of Voltaire may be seen — that is, if it has not 
been removed since the late war. We have more than once gazed witha 
melancholy interest on that relic of Mr. Jefferson’s supreme devotion to the 
shallow French philosophy of the eighteenth century. It was no doubt an 
admirable work of art. In the keen and eager expression of the face we see, 
or seem to see, the wonderful activity of Voltaire’s mind; and in the want 
of repose, nay, in the restlessness of every feature, and line, and lineament 
of the whole bust, we read a mind ill at ease, and consequently as superficial 
as it is brilliant. Amid all this apparent agitation and restlessness there is 
but one thing which seems fixed, and that is the thin, compressed lips which 
still seem to say, ecrasez Pinfame. 
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The Great Virginian. 


Art. 1X.— Robert EF. Lee. In Memoriam. A Tribute of 
Respect offered by the Citizens of Louisville. Louisville: 
John P. Morton & Co. 1870. 


Since this little quarto is from the house of John P. Morton 
& Co., it is scarcely necessary to say that it is in the most 
exquisite and tasteful style of the art. All the speeches, 
especially those of Generals Breckinridge and Preston (short 
as they are), form a beautiful tribute to the memory of ‘ The 
Great Virginian.’ It is not our object, however, to comment 
on any of these speeches, or to dwell on their eloquent passages, 
but simply to add one more from the pen of a foreigner and a 
man of genius. ; 


It was prepared (as appears from the address) in the form of 
a lecture, and delivered before the ‘Lee Memorial Associa- 
tion.’ It made a grand impression. All who heard it were 
delighted, and the press everywhere noticed it in the most 
enthusiastic terms. We heard, indeed, so many eulogies pro- 
nounced on this eulogy that we determined, if possible, 
to secure it for the pages of the Southern Review. Thanks to 
the generosity of the gifted author, this was no very difficult 
matter, and, consequently, here for the first time it makes its 
appearance in print. We are sure that our readers will thank 
us for laying such a treat before them; and, unless we are 
greatly mistaken, they will concur with us in regarding it as 
one of the best, if not the very best, of all the exhibitions of 
the peculiar features of General Lee’s greatness which have as 
yet appeared. It sets before us, in clear colors and distinct 
outline, the wonderful purity, the massive grandeur and the 
moral sublimity of a character which seems all but peculiar to 
the ‘Old Dominion.’ Lee was, in fact, like the ‘ Father of his 
Country,’ only ‘the great Virginian.’ But, without further 
preface, we submit the oration itself: 
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Ladies and Gentlemen of the Lee Memorial Association, and 
Fellow-Citizens : 

A solemn and unobtrusive privilege brings us face to face 
this hour. Solemn, because death, though the invisible por- 
ter of endless life, has touched us recently in our most tender 
parts, and summoned us and our whole nation to witness the 
tranquil departure, out of this little sphere into the vast and 
limitless eternity, of a rare and noble life! Solemn, because 
by this event our whole nation is called to a dreadful review, 
and to the rational contemplation of a train of recent most 
wonderful and serious providences. 


Death, the universal preacher, would exhort us at the new 
made grave of greatness. This privilege is unobtrusive, 
because respect for, and reverence of, goodness and great- 
ness. Humble and sincere homage to a character educated 
in the domain of will—in war, a lion grand and strong; in 
peace, mild and gentle as a lamb— is honorable to human 
nature, and becoming alike in the stranger and the friend. 
The deepest feelings and the noblest faculties of our common 
nature are stirred and sprung more surely and truly by our 
sorrows than by our joys. The chords that, by their exquisite 
vibrations, unite the hearts of all men are those that tremble 
under the touch of death. The hand that in its chilling grasp 
clasps to silence and to dumb despair, evokes from the deeper 
nature unwritten and unspeakable sympathies and sounds of 
fresher harmonies. Differences of human conceiving — dif- 
ferences that no fire of charity in its most pronounced forms 
can melt or move— give way and disappear at the approach 
of calamity and the sterner mandates of the king of terrors. 
So I conceive it to be, that the mysterious providences of God, 
which affect nations and individuals by modes repugnant to 
our sense of right and justice, are clearly intended to bring 
extremes under bonds —to bring humanity closer, and unite 
mankind in the devout study of the problem of life and its 
relations to the sovereign purposes of God. But, incident- 
ally, these providences acquaint us with each other and unite 
us in the performance of our ove task. Men are not strangers 
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in grief. Sorrow is the great commoner, and the mighty 
hand that seems to smite asunder smites but to heal. 

The strongest tie of neighborhood, of communities, of na- 
tions, is the black band of death! The dead hope, the dead 
idol, the dead past, the dead representatives, the dead unity— 
no matter if difference and feud lay crouched at bottom — is 
the loadstone which revives weakened and ignored unities, 


restores the temper of reason and the recognition of brother- 
hood. 


The wise man said: ‘It is better to go to the house of 
mourning than to the house of feasting.’ Is it, indeed, so? 
Every heart before me — touched, mellowed, awed and hushed 
by the death of one whose honorable name and heroic char- 
acter, calling up memories of herculean aun: of blood, and 
tears, and’ graves—attest the wise man’s wisdom. And all 
because sympathy, which is born of sorrow, is stronger and 
more precious and more fruitful than the friendships that are 
formed by the joyous amenities of the banqueting hall of 
Prosperity pacetmies dss a 
i: If, therefore, any one feels that there is an incongruity in the 
present undertaking — that the subject, so sad on the human 
side of it, so deeply deplored and so sacred, should restrain 
one who might be considered a stranger, and forbid his 
approach to a grave where millions have laid to rest their 
hopes, a grave made royal by the love and admiration of 
those for whom its silent occupant drew his sword — let him 
command hence such unworthy thoughts, and remember that 
true greatness frowns on the narrowness of human bounds and 
belongs to the whole world it honors, and when it disappears 
through the clouds of eternity it leaves no private path. 


‘Gnats are unnoted wheresoe’er they fly, 
But eagles gazed upon with every eye.’ 


Besides, let us remember that the genius of our country and 
true wisdom command that ‘stranger’ be no shibboleth for our 
lips to pronounce. The very mountains must not only touch 
at their roots, but shake hands from their tops in token of one 
origin, one mission, and one destiny. 
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He only is a stranger who cannot overcome his errors at the 
grave of worth, and who feels no virtuous emulation under the 
shadow of a great example. Let us remember, too, that as a 
nation we have cause for humiliation. God hath sent us last- 
ing sorrows. He has torn and smitten us, and now he calls 
us to put away forever the unrighteous divisions that we may 
have fostered, and return to him in one attitude and with one 
prayer, in the awful stillness of this death-hour! Nay, my 
friends, I do not forget that I am standing before a brave, patri- 
otic, a stricken and tempted people. I do not forget that but 
now the thunder of battle reverberated almost through these 
halls, and sent death and destruction through your hearts. I 
do not forget that he whose death we all mourn was before 
you a brave, competent, faithful and untiring leader, whose 
voice of command was the national clarion of hope and duty, 
and whose stately presence amid the confusion and the strife 
towered to faith and sight, 


‘Like the tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the breeze and midway cleaves the storm; 
While clouds and darkness rouad its bosom spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head.’ 


I do not forget these things. A short acquaintance with 
your country and your people has filled my heart with unut- 
terable feelings of respect, and impressed my judgment with 
the grandeur of your submissions. 

And while to you the half-closed wounds break out afresh 
on an occasion of this character, and your grief is too sacred 
and deep for utterance, believe me, no stranger (in heart at 
least) obtrudes to touch with rude hands the fame and worth 
of your idol, or to mock your matchless sorrows by uttering 
faint platitudes of common praise of the dead. No! Buta 
friend, because a citizen of your country —a brother, because 
nourished and protected by the same maternal care, whose 
heart, filled with the fire of a holy mission, and yearning for 
the prosperity and happiness of the living, would also speak 
words of hope, and honor, and truth, at the green grave of the 
dead. Words are paltry emptinesses at this moment. 

There is a sentence of Holy Writ that will rise before me, 
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or rather it comes as the voice of God from the tomb of a great 
and good man. While you are scattering flowers that fade 
over yonder mound; while you shudder and weep in the dark- 
ness that this dispensation brings to your souls; while you 
cannot, nor can any in the broad land, find language to utter 
forth your sense of obligation to the great Virginian, there 
so quietly reposing in his last sleep; there steals hither a calm, 
full, hopeful, abounding sound that transforms the gloom of 
death into resurrection light—a sound that drops into your 
ears words that, fragrant as the flowers, unlike them, die not 
away! ‘He being dead yet speaketh.’ Death is a robber, and 
the grave receives his booty; but there are things that are 
beyond death’s reach. 

My countrymen, character hath a life and a voice —a soul 
and a form — and they die not! Some things have not ruin 
in their nature— character is one. It speaketh from out the 
devastations of ages, and it speaketh to us to-day. I am to 
interpret that voice as it speaketh unto me. It speaks not of 
military glory— all the world can read that glowing page 
without an interpreter. It speaks not of the triumphs, the 
human triumphs, or reverses, of a leader in arms. Those were 
the incidents that hung like folds about his life. The real life, 
the real character, which ‘is permanent and exemplifies, is 
deeper than the eye, the ear, the tongue or the hand. Times 
and opportunities, dress and appearance, mostly make the 
outer life. 

Greatness itself, as the world best recognizes it, comes often 
by these. History is a picture gallery of such heroes — heroes 
made by the fickle chances of the bustling hour— heroes by 
popular will and attired with the Saul’s armor of popular 
prejudice —a blind homage! ‘Subtract,’ says Colton ‘from a 
great man all that he owes to opportunity, and all that he 
owes to chance, all that he has gained by the wisdom of his 
friends, and by the folly of his enemies, and our Brobdignag will 
often become a Lilliputian.’ 

I think it is Voltaire who observes that it was very fortunate 
for Cromwell that he appeared upon the stage at the precise 
moment when the people were tired of kings; and as unfor- 
13 
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tunate for his son Richard that he had to make good his pre- 
tensions at a moment when the people were equally tired of 
protectors. 

But goodness, though in the glitter, pomp and clamor of 
earnest life it be lost sight of, breathes a soul of endurance 
into that which opportunity may enable one to achieve. Our 
hero was not great in the former sense; though the civilized 
world paid lavish tribute to his outer life, and he sufficiently 
impressed it by his bearing amid circumstances. But his indi- 
viduality, his private world, his conscious self, was greater 
than the world that praised his deeds, that honored his name 
or cherishes his memory. This may seem trite, but my mean- 
ing is deeper than my language is capable of reaching. 

There was that in him which (superlatively excellent) would 
have been permanently obscured by the incident of physical 
victory. I refer to that. But for adversity, it never would 
have unfolded to our admiration; it would have remained 
closed and dead. 

The sharp knife of reverses in the outer field cut into the 
quick of a greater life—a life that triumphed in a grander 
contest and on a wider plain. I would be understood as 
speaking of this great Virginian, not only as he stood out in 
his grand personality, but also in.a representative capacity. 
He was the highest utterance of a national conscience. He 
was the embodiment of the cause he contended for. What- 
ever diversity of view existed throughout the Confederated 
States as to the cause they were engaged in, he embodied and 
represented its noblest principles and its sovereign view. 
Justice never trembled for her purity in his demands, and 
right was never compromised in any concession that he ever 
made. And I say this, my countrymen, with particular pride 
and emphasis. Not that General Lee’s course requires vindi- 
cation, but that the workings and development of a majestic 
character may the more closely be considered. I can not utter 
as my conviction that he was always sure of his cause. His 
sense of loyalty was such as to demand of him, before all 
patriotic considerations and preferences, a tull and minute 
investigation of the question which, in its adjustment, required 
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him to take aside. Right was with him before preference; 
conscience before fame. 


It is characteristic of greatness that it assumes its final posi- 
tion slowly. The vulgar herds are quick, irresolute and settle 
grave questions on the moment. They feel no responsibility. 
They have no adequate sense of representative capacity. 
They will not be held responsible by the ages to come in 
impartial history. But it is different with those who con- 
sciously and responsibly lead nations and make epochs. Their 
sense of responsibility to the future and conscience will govern 
their action and make it grand or inglorious; an embellish- 
ment of the age they live in, or an unsightly blot which will 
render their names infamous forever. 


We are considering the highest type of greatness, and who- 
ever will closely analyze its character will find that that which 
was vulgarly spoken of as its slowness, whether in assuming or 
in executing, is the greatest’ outward proof of its genuineness. 
The full conviction went with the act and stamped it right. 
Hence it was that the nation came to trust loftily in one who, 
in the trenches or on the march, in victory or in defeat, could 
only reflect honor on the cause for which he contended. He 
held fast the hand of Providence. He searched for the unmis- 
takable signs and marks of duty—and could not easily be 
deceived. He was grandly unmoved by outward popular prés- 
sure, except as that pressure coincided with the voice of God 
within. 

He, for the first time in history, so far as I know, reversed 
and amended, in the face of popular clamor, that saying which 
has become a household word in all free governments: Vow 
populi vow Dei. The voice of the people may drown the voice 
of God. That which is right and just may, nevertheless, be 
ignored or compromised in its operation ; but its discovery is 
its defense, and its ascendancy is only a question of time. 
Popular fury and popular strength are not just balances, and 
will never do to weigh or test principles. 


A thing defeated may yet be gained to the world, and in its 
acknowledged existence prove a mighty safeguard. In the 
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light of these truths our hero stands, even to-day, without 
reproach or compromise. 

Once only, in all the terrible conflict to which he freely gave 
his life, did he swerve from this high path. Once did he heed 
the public clamor against the secret voice within; and when, 
after the culminating point was retired from, and he was seen 
to move with tender thoughtfulness among his shattered but 
brave army, he was greater than before. 


He honored the cause; he honored the sunburnt veterans 
orderly retreating ; and he honored his own peerless humility 
when he bade them visit upon him the natural murmur and 
the sad fault. His soul was triumphant then. What a scene 
was that, my friends! What a moment in a life! What 
immortality for the painter who will bathe his brush in its 
inspiration and make it breathe on canvas! Such a spectacle 
was never seen before. 

The world has many battle-fields, and history paints many 
a hero, and nations hold in deserved veneration their names, 
their characters and their exploits. Deeds of daring, consum- 
mate generalship, grand charges, wonderful endurance, and a 
thousand noble eulogies enrich the historic page of all coun- 
tries. But you will look in vain for so grand a climax in the 
character of any soldier, living or dead, as that to which I 
refer. Other generals, other leaders had failed, but they sought 
cause in a thousand unforeseen contingencies. As though the 
brave needed an excuse for failure! But not so with Robert 
E. Lee. He towered like a monument, and spake like an 
archangel when, before his brave, disheartened, defeated army, 
he raised himself erect in the saddle, and, with his hat in his 
hand, his gray locks seeming to grow suddenly white with the 
glory of his honest soul, and his eyes moistened from the deep 
fountains of his heart, said, ‘It was my fault, my brave com- 
rades; it was my fault!’ 

The great of history are known frequently, anu are trans- 
mitted down the generations, by something which they said, 
as indicative of what they were, on the eve of or after great 
events. The gallant Nelson bequeathed to a nation, which 
will never cease to honor his memory, the burning words 
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which thrilled all hearts on the eve of Trafalgar — ‘ England 
expects every man to do his duty!’ And then yielded up his 
life as his answer to his country’s call to duty. The Iron Duke 
of Waterloo will forever be associated with the deep anxiety 
which wrung from his soul the peril of the hour when he said, 
‘Would to God Blucher or night were come!’ and the Prus- 
sian cannon thundered him a joyous answer from the wavering 
left. Napoleon will be remembered for the words of despair 
that leaped from his heart in the last moments of a still thun- 
dering but lost battle, ‘Do you tell me that my guards are 
turned? Zhen all is lost!’ and, at that moment, greatness 
fled from the soul of this military Samson, and he became 
weak as other men. It was the confession of the failure of 
all his life. ‘The Old Guard,’ strewn dead upon the plain of 
Waterloo, carried with them the last hope that gilded the hori- 
zon of their great captain, and his sun went down to rise no 
more, while it was yet day. 

But how different in the case of our great hero. I ask you, 
my countrymen, for a word to characterize his confession, vol- 
untarily made to a defeated and retreating army, of which he 
was chief. There never was a moment when Cesar could have 
made it and lived. Much as the French army loved the brave 
Napoleon, the time never occurred when, on making sucha 
confession, he could defy instant death. 

The nephew, Napoleon III., caused the defeat of his legions 
at Sedan, and fled to the victorions enemy for protection from 
his own troops. 

Behold the hero who can lose a battle and confess himself 
the cause to his own soldiers. Aye, and they cheer him with 
voices choked with tears for his peerless magnanimity. It 
required greatness to make such a confession, and nothing 
but transparent goodness would have dared so much. The 
tone, the words, the gesture, the sublime attitude — the whole 
man — was an inspiration. 

And if Gettysburg sealed the physical fate of the Confed- 
eracy, it established and proved, not only the valor of the 
common soldiery, but the greatness of the captain, and of a 
cause which Providence deigned not to crown with success. 
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Yet the question will arise, Did God permit so fearful a war 
among kindred and between brethren for the development of 
a single great character? I answer, Vo! Robert E. Lee was 
the representative of the people; and, as he expanded in 
adversity, and crowned the eminence of human achievement 
by the grandest self-conquest, he but achieved for his country- 
men, and left for them a record to honor, a spirit to imbibe, 
words to remember, and an example to emulate, which the 
humblest of us, who view him at a distance, may also achieve 
in our allotted sphere. In this sense, then, beyond all doubt, 
the dead Virginian speaketh. I interpret not as a partisan. 
I profess not to deal with the grave questions then and now 
involved in the terrible strife. I know not that those who 
enjoyed a nearer view of my hero, or even you, my indulgent 
hearers, will agree with me in the conviction I have dared 
to utter. 

I know this, that outward success may be conscious defeat. 
I know that hope rises into glorious reality as much by means 
of crushing disappointments as by overleaping enthusiasm. 
And what will bear the test in the individual cannot be 
ignored by the nation. 

Perhaps I may be censured for admitting that he whose 
character appears so grand to me, exhibited, in the long course 
of almost superhuman discipline, exposure and assault, the one 
weakness which I have characterized. Be it so. I use the 
word weakness for want of a better. It was a rift in the dense 
cloud through which the sun shone forth in peerless splendor. 
It was the mighty seizure of the oak by the brawny arms of 
the hurricane, but which only caused its roots to grasp with 
firmer hold the foundations of the earth. The man was 
greater in that hour of his voluntary confession than the 
adversity that refused success to his cause. He rose superior 
to fate. Then was he tried and found true. 

No power could blunt the point of his all-potent conscience, 
and no disaster could overthrow the rock on which his life 
rested. Defeated, retreating with his battle-worn veterans — 
the citizen patriots of a country that will yet rear them 
monuments in the on-coming day of national independence 
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and honor — he was indeed the victor! For ‘a nationality 
deserved 7s a nationality.’ And ‘real glory springs from the 
silent conquest of ourselves; and without that the conqueror 
is naught but the first slave.’ 

And now I find myself in the midst of a very amphitheatre 
of excellences. I have reached, as I conceive, the great, glow- 
ing, secret wealth of our hero; and the lesser and more com- 
mon attributes — things which make up the greatness of most 
others — press for their setting. But others have done this for 
us, and will continue todo it. I need not pause to enumerate 
and characterize all the excellences that your comprehension 
embraces. I wish only to emphasize fully the point already 
made. I wish to rivet your attention upon the extraordinary 
element so completely developed in, him, and which distin- 
guished him from the very best of those who now sit in judg- 
ment. 

Self-conquest was the secret of Robert HE. Lee’s greatness ! 
I repeat, self-conquest. I am addressing a young nation. I 
am appealing to those who have much to win — in the magic 
name of him who has surely won. I am addressing his sur- 
viving comrades, who must still with tent and toil pursue the 
dangerous way of conquest. I would hold up to you the glori- 
ous achievement of him, your captain, whose tent has been so 
grandly struck—self-conquest. The conquest of human pas- 
sions; the conquest of popular ambitions; the conquest of 
personal preferences; the conquest of personal dislikes. 

The rage for blood has blotted the names of the world’s 
great military leaders. But this citizen-soldier, this greatest 
of leaders, entered the unparalleled conflict without a single 
utterance of passionate dislike of a living being; the pulsa- 
tions of his heart of honor beat for and through the banner of 
his native State. Follow him. Through the endless vicissi- 
tudes of a great soldier’s life, under peculiar trials and heated 
provocations; in reverses; in victories; amid the groans of 
the unrelieved dying, and the ghastly forms of the unrequited 
dead ; amid the brazen thunders of cannon, and the victorious 
huzzas of patriot armies; on the defensive with grim and stub- 
born bravery, and on the aggressive with swift and fearful 
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retribution ; now pressed by twice-told odds, and now sheath- 
ing his sword in the safe scabbard of his own and his nation’s 
honor; everywhere, and throughout all to the end, he was not 
known to betray an unchristian passion, or to let fall from his 
lips an ungenerous word. 


In his own comprehension he was the child of duty, and his 
estimate of his obligation did not include the righteousness of 
hate. Terrible was he in war, but he never hated. In this, 
also, my countrymen, he appears above the plane of great 
achievement. en 


His dispatches — short, truthful, modest, simple, just to the 
opposing armies as far as he knew, soldierly and honorable to 
his own — not one word in them all can be found that breathes 
the spirit of personal or sectional animosity ; and not one word 
that may not be read and pondered with admiration by every 
American citizen. 

Such was Robert E. Lee. The secret of so much sublimity 
I have tried to declare. And I believe that few persons in 
all this broad continent will be found to dispute the interpre- 
tation or its lessons. 


Lessons, did I say? Yes; the life, so full, so rounded, so 
manly, and a death so timely and so sublime, must be preg- 
nant with vital lessons to all generations. 


It is pertinent, then, in this place to ask, What more speaks 
the dead hero to this nation? Or, does the lesson end here? 
Is this the end of the precious legacy bequeathed by the noble 
. dead? Not so, my friends. We have seen the great Vir- 
ginian on the battle-field, in the heat of the unequal strife, 
and he was calm, recoilected, brave, unyielding, generous and 
Christian — without hypocrisy and without malice! Fight- 
ing, the bravest of the brave, and yet recognizing no foe! 
And, subsequently, in the retired shades of peaceful tife, medi- 
tative, unostentatious, devout, industrious; solemnly treading 
the borders and within the over-reaching shadows of eternity— 
unchanged in all the qualities of essential greatness. Having 
no animosity in his heart, and no dexterous aim of policy or 
compromise in his life, but quietly teaching the marveling 
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world how'a brave, good man can conquer defeat, and, in the 
midst of universal defection, illustrate and vindicate the truth 
of Holy Writ, that ‘Greater is he that ruleth his own spirit 
than he that taketh a city.’ 


And, now that he has passed from human sight— now, while 
a whole nation bend with reverent hearts before his grave — 
What speaks he? Keep burning the fires of sectional divi- 
sion? Make permanent the unhappy breach? To the North 
does he say, withhold from the South the sympathy, the codpe- 
ration, the assistance, the immigration, the brotherly kindness, 
the justice she craves? No! To his own South does he say, 
Refuse to be comforted ; receive not honestly proffered sympa- 
thy, brotherhood and codperation ; forget not the grievous 
wrongs of a past day; educate the children to avenge them ; 
withhold the hand of fellowship when a brother extends it; 
and sit still in the ashes and sackcloth of your deep and 
unspeakable desolations? Does he thus speak? Nay, my 
countrymen! Thus spake not the noblest Roman of them all 
while he lived; thus speaks not he now that he is dead. He 
utters other words, as he manifested a different spirit. He 
pleads for peace, justice, fraternity, brotherhood, industry, 
education, piety. 

From those serene heights to which he has gone; from the 
centre of those immortal fellowships he now so much enjoys, 
and for which none were ever more fitted than he; from out 
the high and sacred security in which God’s favor has placed 
him, he looks down with delight upon those, his countrymen, 
his late comrades in the field, who loved him and were beloved 
by him — on those who with steel and cannon opposed him in 
the fearful contest, and on all the millions of the whole country 
when he sees them struggling to overcome as he overcame! 
To conquer self, the fire of passion, the natural bias of sec- 
tion, the weakness of universal flesh —to bury these in one 
deep grave whence no power can resurrect them, and unite in 
virtuous ways for the accomplishment of honorable deeds, is 
the legitimate work of the patriot who will yield to the inspir- 
ation that lived in the life and glorifies the grave of Robert 
E. Lee. 
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And now, my friends, let us strike fraternal hands in labor 
and in love to carry forward the well-begun work of him who 
has gone forward. 


Let monuments be built for him— monuments of marble, 
of bronze and of gold; let us perpetuate his deeds, his 
patriotism, his Christian heroism, by the costliest and sublimest 
efforts of art. But while we do this, let us do more. Let us 
bend over the green grave where the hero reposes; let us, 
amid the votive offerings which the hearts of a bereaved 
nation shall bring to this shrine, catch the spirit and aim of 
his life. 

While, with speechless awe that dares not move, we gaze 
upon the ascending chariot of Israel and the horsemen thereof, 
bearing upward through the parting heavens, past the shining 
ranks of angelic sentinels, along the outposts of the celestial 
realm, our national Elijah, before the gates of glory close 
upon our enraptured vision, and he is lost to our gaze for aye, 
let us catch the mantle that, falling from his shoulders, still. 
contains the warmth of his great soul. 


A holy example is a deathless leader. If so, then General 
Robert E. Lee is not dead. Not dead, did Isay? True, for- 
ever! (But they are dead who sought the young child’s life.) 


Margaret Preston tells what is in my heart, and she shall 
end this tribute — 


‘Yes; let the tent be struck. 
Victorious morning through every crevice flashes in a day, 
Magnificent beyond all earth’s adorning. 
The night is over, wherefore should he stay ? 
And wherefore should our voices choke to say, 
“The general has gone forward?” 


‘Life’s foughten field not once beheld surrender, 
But, with superb endurance, present, past, 
Our pure commander, lofty, simple, tender, 
Through good, through ill, held his high purpose fast, 
Wearing his armor spotless, till at last 
Death gave the final “ Forward.” 


‘ All hearts grew sudden palsied. 
Yet what said he thus summoned ? 
“Let the tent — be — struck.” e 
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For when did call of duty fail to find him ready 
Nobly to do his work in sight of men, 

For God’s love and his country’s sake, 

And then to watch, wait, or go forward ? 


‘We will not weep — we dare not. Such a story 
As his grand life writes on the centuries’ years 
Should crowd our bosoms with a flush of glory, 
That manhood’s type — supremest that appears — 
Our South has shown the ages. 
Nay, no tears for him who has gone forward? 


‘Gone forward! 
Whither? Where the marshalled legions — 
Christ’s well-worn soldiers — from their conflicts cease; 
Where faith’s true red-cross knights repose in regions, 
Thick-studded with the calm white tents of peace. 
Thither, right joyful to accept release, 
The general has gone forward !’ 
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Art. X.—The Origin of Species. By Charles Darwin. New 

York: D. Appleton & Co. 1871. 

Within the last few years our literature has been almost 
flooded with discussions of questions of what is popularly 
known as the Unity of the Human Race, the Origin of Spe- 
cies, &¢. How far some of the aspects of some of these ques- 
tions have logical legitimacy, we may hope to inquire in the 
course of this article. 

There is a preliminary point, howeyer, always necessary to 
be first settled and well understood before any logical discus- 
sion can begin ; that is, What zs the question? This question 
must not only be distinctly assented to, but it must be debata- 
ble; and, further, it must be seen to lie within the range of 
the human understanding. There are many truths which can 
not be debated. 

There may be said to be three classes of doctrine, or hypo- 
theses, respecting this matter, which may, perhaps, be conve- 
niently stated as follows: First, that which is sometimes 
known as the Development Theory; second, the theory of 
Severalty ; and third, that of Unity in the creation of man. 

We must now spend a moment or two in taking an outline 
view of these several systems as set forth by their respective 
patrons, merely to see what they are, 

The first may be stated in the words of Prof. Oken, that 
‘man is developed, not created.’ The vast variety we now see 
in all physical nature are the effects of natural forces, acting 
on each other, producing progressive mouldings, modifications 
and developments during immensely long periods. Hence, 
Prof. Heckel talks about ‘our animal ancestors’; and, in like 
manner, these so-called ancestors might talk about their vege- 
table ‘ ancestors.’ Every thing has grown, or been developed, 
from the lowest conceivable type of material substance. 

The second hypothesis is, that God created man in groups, 
separate families, or distinct races and nationalities, at different 
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times, most probably far distant from each other, and not with 
a single ancestor, as in Adam. This severalty of creation, in 
groups and at distinct periods, is also the rule in all animal 
life. 

The third hypothesis is, that God created one man and one 
woman only, and all mankind are their natural descendants. 
And the differences we now see in men of different countries, 
families, or races, are but the natural result of the almost 
endless variety of accidental and fortuitous circumstances 
attendant on man’s history. 

We may now inquire how far these differences are real, 
rational and philosophical; how far they present material for 
logical difference and legitimate debate about things seen and 
comprehended, and how far they rest upon false notions, or 
conclusions hastily and blindly jumped at. 

We are told that man grew— was d2veloped, not created. 
Now, does this statement, in whatever form of words you 
choose to put it, contain a denial of either of the others? 
Most assuredly it does not. It only says, if you trace man 
back — away back in his ancestral, or, rather, his germinal 
history, you find his or its form and character to materially 
degenerate. He was a mere animal, not much resembling 
what he now is. And far enough back you see his germ slowly 
emerging or developing from vegetable or chaotic substance 
for which we have no name. 

Now, can these teachings, however far they carry us back, 
claim or purport to teach that man was not created? Most 
assuredly not. They present a field and mode of creation dif- 
ferent from the suppositions of some others. They tell us 
something about the chronology and history of his creation. 
They say he was created by slow degrees of development. 
These teachings clearly admit man’s creation, and claim only 
to instruct us as to its mode. To say that ‘man was devel- 
oped, not created,’ is to utter words without meaning. It is 
not a proposition, but a contradiction. It does not affirm 
something believed, nor does it deny something supposed. 
Man being developed does not suppose he was not created, 
but only. someth*ug about the processes and manner of his 
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creation. It merely says the time occupied in creation wag 
greater than some suppose. 

If one man supposes the work of creation was begun about 
seven thousand years ago, and was finished in two or three 
days, and another that the process occupied a million of years, 
this is not a question whether man was created at all or not, 
but about the length of time his creation required. It is here 
distinctly denied that the argument called Vestiges of Creation 
pretends to adduce a word of either testimony or argument on 
the question whether man was created or not. It raises the 
very different question of the mode of creation, and the time 
necessary for its accomplishment. If the testimony is true, 
and the argument good, then it is proved that the time occu- 
pied in creation was very long, as well as several other things 
about it; and if bad, then this is not proved. 

This fanciful idea about the former condition and history of 
the substance which finally became man — its having passed 
through other forms and stages of existence and of life pre- 
viously — is much more easily stated than disproved. It is as 
if a man should affirm that in the exact centre of the north 
star there is a piece of diamond ten feet in diameter. The 
statement is easily made, but how could it be disproved? 


_ When it is stated, therefore, that the substance which finally 


became a living man, whatever that was, passed through other 
forms previously, no matter what forms or processes, the alle- 
gation is made with impunity, because, like the diamond in 
the bowels of the star, it can not be contradicted. That about 
which we know nothing can not be debated. Such imaginary 
things are without number; and whether with or without 
plausibility, it makes no difference; and this notion about 
‘development’ is but one of them. Neither reason, nor sci- 
ence, nor experience can furnish any information respecting it. 


A score of such fancies, true or false, have nothing to do 
with that other question, whether man was created or not. 
They only undertake the obvious impossibility of proving 
something about the mode of creation. They merely set up a 
theory of creation. They plan and explain an utterly unknown 
and inconceivable thing. They virtually admit creation, or 
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imply it, and only express dissatisfaction as to the views of 
others respecting the mere historic processes by which it was 
accomplished. 

Hugh Miller does not attempt an argument on the subject, 
except by mere analogy. Looking into man’s history and pro- 
gress in the brief period of our acquaintance with them, things 
do not seem now to progress as they are said to have done 
millions of years or ages ago. 

What is called development, therefore, is, or pretends to be, 
so far as it can be understood, an attempt to set up a theory of 
creation, and not a theory dispensing with creation. It is a 
speculation, so far as it relates to man’s origin, about which it 
is impossible we can know anything conclusively; and so, 
whether true or not, can have nothing to do with any ques- 
tions of anthropological science. This, it is hoped, will further 
appear in the course of the present paper. 

The second hypothesis affirms a severalty, denying a wncty, 
of human creation. Having shown, as it may not be thought 
unfair to conclude, that the development theory is only a wild, 
unmeaning blunder into which some extravagant men have 
unwittingly fallen, we proceed to look at the doctrine which 
teaches that there were several primordial creations of man in 
opposition to the theory of wnzty. 

The argument about the near approach, real or supposed, of 
some brute animals of high type to some races of men of very 
low type, are utterly illegitimate and surreptitious in an argu- 
ment of this kind. Assuming or pretending an argument 
when there is no disagreement is unfair. We have no knowl- 
edge of any animals other than men and brutes. Now, if the 
question were, whether there is or is not now a natural, radical 
and constitutional difference between men and brutes, then 
the nearness of approach would present a question with some 
meaning in it. It might then be attempted to be shown that 
the separation is not constitutional, but only circumstantial. 
But is there such a question in issue ? 

The question, whether man, in his long, upward process of 
development, in reaching the point in the scale of being he 
now occupies, passed through brute animal stages — say he 
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was once this, and then ¢Ahat, and then another kind of animal 
—that he then reached the position now occupied by the 
monkey, and then, by steady, progressive stages, became man 
—this is one thing. But whether man, to-day, is radically 
and constitutionally different in some of his characteristics 
from all brute animals — this is another and very different ques- 
tion. To prove that man, or rather, more correctly, the sub- 
stance from which he grew, before it became man—for he 
was not man when he was a shell-fish, and before he became 
man — to prove that this ancestral or germinal substance, in 
its seminal history of past ages, in its genealogical develop- 
ment into manhood, was, millions of years or ages ago, a mon- 
key, would not prove that man is now a monkey. To believe 
the former would not necessitate the belief of the latter. 
Hence, in debating the latter question, if it were questioned, 
the former could very safely be admitted, whether true or false. 

It is true that Pouchett, one of the most noted of the French 
infidels, in writing on this subject, says, ‘There is no human 
kingdom distinguished from the animal kingdom.’ And others 
speak in a similar way. The speciousness of this question, 
with its plain illegitimacy in this argument, are so apparent 
and so important that a few observations must be directed to it. 

Whatever questions might arise about the very ancient or 
diuturnal history of the material which finally became man’s 
finished frame ; whether it did or did not pass through these or 
those brute animal stages, or undergo these or those changes 
—these are very different questions from those which inquire 
into the present relation of the two departments of the animal 
kingdom, men and brutes. This latter question is, whether 
those two departments of animal life are more radically dis- 
tinct in some material respects, and where they differ. The 
question, what was the germinal or seminal condition of man’s 
ancestorial beginnings, in its ancient, formative history, before 
it reached the state of manhood — supposing it to have passed 
through such creative processes — this is another and different 
question. An ear of corn is to-day what it is. How corn 
originated, whether by germinal, creative stages and pro- 
cesses through which it grew, millions of seasons ago, and 
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what was the character of the soil and of those unformed ger- 
minal substances —if that was the way that corn became corn 
—these are different inquiries, and they do not, in the least 
degree, involve or support each other. 

The present relation between men and monkeys, or between 
men and mushrooms, or between the different kinds of men, 
is not matter of dispute. Here there is no difference of opinion 
among writers on natural philosophy, biology or anthropology. 
They disagree only as to the ancient Azstory— whether crea- 
tion was performed thus and thus, or so and so. Let us agree 
where we agree, and dispute only where we differ. 

If we were to inquire into the apparent nearness of approach 
of some of the higher types of brute animals to some of the 
lower varieties of the human family, we should find that it 
would neither prove nor illustrate anything at all pertinent to 
the question in hand. In mere contour it might be supposed, 
from a hasty glance, that some of the monkey tribes, the 
gorilla, orang, or chimpanzee, most nearly resemble mankind ; 
but a closer examination shows that in mental and moral char- 
acteristics, which are by far the most important, man has a 
closer affinity to the dog, the horse, and the elephant, than to 
any of the monkey tribes. The monkey is not even a biped ; 
he is quadrumanous — i.e., four-handed. And yet he has very 
little, if any, of the wonderful and peculiar organism of the 
human hand more than the tiger or the squirrel. As to the 
great, ruling, master-endowments of intelligence and speech, 
always found in the lowest varieties of the human kind, there 
is nothing — absolutely nothing —in all the brute creation 
that even looks in that direction. And as to a sense of right 
and wrong, the great and distinguishing feature which alone 
allies man to his Maker, and which, despite the hasty asser- 
tions of some poorly-informed travelers, is always found in 
mankind, not the least vestige of it is ever found among brute 
animals. 

Again, for what purpose is an argument from near approach 
brought forward, unless it be carried much farther and be 
made to prove identity? Near approach, however near, 


amounts to nothing, so long as in some clear and unmistak- 
14 
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able respects men and brutes are found constitutionally distinct. 
In many important respects we know they are identical. In 
the offices of bones, muscle, vision, hearing, feeling, taste and 
locomotion, as well as in the functions of propagation, gesta- 
tion, digestion, respiration, the circulation of the blood, &c., 
they are alike. So we know that not only is there near 
approach between men and monkeys, but in many vital 
respects there is identity between men and oxen. This is no 
question at all. To prove anything to the purpose it must be 
shown that men and monkeys are radically and constitu- 
tionally identical in all things, with only such circumstantial 
differences as are seen between the high and low classes of 
monkeys, horses and men. So, if we find near approach, 
however near, the question then arises, What does that prove ? 
Whatever it might prove on the general subject of biological 
science, it is obvious that it proves nothing on the question 
before us. 

If some men are capable of persuading themselves into 
the belief of a plain contradiction, their case is beyond the 
reach of any assistance that logic or argumentation can fur- 
nish. No argument can be made with such men. If they 
assert that all the varieties of creation known as men, how- 
ever low the scale, are solely and exclusively amenable to law, 
and as such actually deem and hold them morally responsible 
and punishable; and then, at the same time, affect to put 
them out of humanity on the ground of the alleged discovery 
that the substance from which they grew into manhood, or 
from or out of which their manhood was anciently made or 
created, existed in some other form, inability to meet such 
arguments must be confessed. Who cares whether the thing 
alleged be true or not? Even if true it proves nothing. 


It is not too much to insist that in reasoning men must 
have some reason. Animals are either men or brutes. Men 
are sometimes found in a very low state of both morals and 
intelligence—far below anything most of us have seen. One, 
at least, of the great constitutional marks by which men are 
distinguished from brutes, is a sense of »ight—of ought; and 
so we hold them morally accountable. We deem them capa- 
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ble of crime, and punish them. Now, is not this the fullest 
recognition of proper manhood that can be given? Can you 
accuse a brute of crime? And can you fail to accuse a man ? 
We repeat, that the dog, the horse and the elephant are at 
least among the most knowing of brutes. But do we accuse 
them of crime? They are deemed brutes for this very reason, 
that they are incapable of crime. Read any impartial, scien- 
tific treatise on this subject, apart from an attempt to predicate 
races of creation; turn to Appleton’s Vew American Cyclo- 
pedia, for instance, and read that the gorilla (which bears the 
nearest outward appearance to man of any of the ape or 
monkey races), ‘is the most wild, ferocious and irreclaimably 
vicious of all the beasts of the forest.’ Man is capable of 
animus, brutes are not. To charge moral obliquity, and deny 
the person so charged a proper place in manhood, is a childish 
absurdity, or insane conceit. 

As to man’s creation, or origin, there is nothing that can be 
said or believed, true or untrue, respecting it, or his ancestry, 
near or remote, that can in the least degree affect these plain 
and unquestioned considerations respecting his condition now. 
Even if he was once a monkey, he is now a man. 


There is great difference among men— English, French, 
German, Indians, Negroes, Moors, Chinese, Esquimaux, and 
hundreds and thousands of others, if you take the trouble to 
subdivide them. Indeed, no two individuals are alike. The 
disparity varies in a thousand ways and in ten thousand 
degrees. You may divide and classify them as you will; you 
may distinguish the several divisions as you will; you may 
call them genera, species, varieties, races, nations, or families ; 
you may say what you will about their ancestry or their crea- 
tion, true or untrue, no matter which; you may say their pri- 
mordial ancestry was the same, or was not the same; you may 
say they ‘grew,’ or were ‘developed,’ or ‘selected’ from saurian, 
mushroom, or monad, or that they existed from all eternity ; 
and supposing all this to be admitted, and as much more as 
any one may choose to dream or teach on the subject, yet what 
has all this to do with man’s present character and condi- 
tion? Exactly nothing. There man 7s; and in any supposed 
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facts respecting the ancient history of his ancestry, back and 
beyond our historic reach, or the history of that of which he 
was made, or from which he proceeded, true or false, man is 
now just what hezs. Testimony cannot prove that to which it 
does not relate. The question what man ¢s now, is, as we hope 
further to see, a very different one from the inquiry how he 
got here, or what possible changes, natural or preternatural, 
may have passed upon his diuturnal ancestry. 

As to the creation of our primordial fatherhood, whether it 
was individual or several, that is quite another question. The 
dispute is not about the dissimilarity. That runs through the 
entire mass, and is about as great either in kind or degree as 
any one supposes. The dispute is about things said to have 
occurred thousands or millions of ages ago, and long before it 
is supposed on either hand that man, as such, existed; not 
before saurian, fauna or monkeys existed, but before man 
existed. Bunt whether man came from eternity or from time, 
from one Adam or from forty, one thing is confessedly true, 
that the whole human family conjointly, now, constitute one 
great, sole, exclusive, radical and constitutional genus homo. 
Whatever any one may affirm of man, or of that of which he 
was made, or of anything else millions of years ago, no man 
considers a man a brute, or a brute a man. A man is a man. 

And, then, if in the face of this universal belief men will con- 
tradict both their reason and their words, and say that some 
men are not men, and attribute reason, moral sense and handi- 
craft to brutes, as already intimated, their case is beyond all 
logical assistance. Sometimes we are told that some peoples 
are not capable of receiving true religion, because they are 
superstitious. It requires no little patience to debate with 
some men. The best proof the nature of the case admits of 
to show that men are capable of religion, is offered to prove 
that men are not. What is superstition but defective and 
erroneous religion? There can be no better proof of religious 
capability than superstition. Superstition, with its errors cor- 
rected, is religion; and religion, in its state of dark degeneracy, 
is superstition. 

Setting out, then, with all men of science, from a distinct 
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constitutional genus homo, we proceed more directly to the 
question of severalty as opposed to wnity in the creation of 
man. The method shall be short. But, first, it must be 
ascertained precisely where and about what those disputants 
differ. 

All scientific inquiries on the subject must be confined 
strictly to the history and character of man as man proper, 
and not as something else before that something else, what- 
ever it was, became man. Anthropology is the science of man, 
not of creation. There is no science of creation. Human 
thought does not extend to that. Not even the imagination, 
much less the process of thinking, can reach to points or possi- 
bilities anterior to creation, or 2ndéo it, if, indeed, there be any 
such points. Science can know nothing of absolute origin. 
It jinds everything already existing, and deals only in being 
and in changes. All else is veiled. 

The argument that there is now a distinct genus homo, or 
human family, settles the question of present unity in the 
human kind as distinct from’ all brutes. It is but a different 
verbal mode of stating the question. So the question is not 
about unity now, but about unity in creation. Whether this 
dispute is real or genuine, or fictitious and imaginary, we hope 
to show. . 

We look over the human family and see several millions of 
individual persons all of a well-known recent but unknown 
remote ancestry. We examine their character in several ways. 
We have some little knowledge of procreation, though we 
know very little of the laws of descent from father to son. 
No two persons are alike. No children of the same parents 
are either alike or like either parent. Nothing produces its 
like, though a general resemblance is seen in most cases, some- 
times down to the third and fourth generation, but it is soon 
lost sight of. As you go out from any centre the disparity 
deepens and widens more and more indefinitely, and, so far 
as any one knows, interminably. 

No student of nature has intimated the hope of the possi- 
ble discovery of a line up to which disparity in a genealogical 
descending process might go in possible time and circum- 
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stances, and beyond which it could not possibly pass. And 
most obviously such a line is the only thing that can be sup- 
posed to separate races or families radically and fundament- 
ally. You must mark with scientific and unmistakable exact- 
ness the farthest possible outward progress of disparity before 
it can be said that natural generation could not have produced 
it. Some disparity varies the presumption of indefinite dis- 
parity. 

The possibility of disparity beyond what has been seen 
might be illustrated by supposing it possible to produce a race 
of one-armed men. As free use and action tend to enlarge 
and strengthen the muscles of a limb, so nonuser and inertness 
tend to feebleness and dwarfishness. And would not this tend- 
ency in sufficient time and favorable circumstances acquire an 
hereditary character? Take a number of children of both 
sexes, with largely developed chests and arms, and let them 
all, and all their offspring, male and female, be trained con- 
stantly to such hard labor as blacksmithing, or the like; con- 
tinue this course, retaining for intermarriage only those of the 
best-developed arms, and in a number of generations you have 
a race of people of unusual strength of the hand. The chil- 
dren would inherit the acquired and accumulated strength. 

Now pursue the opposite course. Colonize a number of 
children of both sexes, and in every case, from the very first, 
let the left arm be folded and bandaged as closely as consistent 
with the general health. The left arm is never straightened 
or used. They never saw a person with two well-used and 
useful arms. Let this course be rigidly pursued long enough, 
and a general tendency to withered dwarfishness of the limb 
would after a time appear. How long it would require for 
this hereditary tendency to establish itself in the occasional, 
or frequent, or uniform production of children with a defective 
limb, or an imperfect stump, or none at all, is another ques- 
tion. But would not the tendency appear in ten generations, 
or ten thousand, or, more probably, in three or four? The best 
analogies we have certainly point to such a conclusion. And 
does not the establishment of such a tendency establish the 
certainty, in sufficient time, of a complete one-armed race ? 
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The utmost possible disparity and divergence in the human 
family proper has most certainly never been discovered. The 
rule is the same in man as in other animals, and, indeed, in 
the vegetable kingdom. 


We trace back man’s history in his physiology, in tombs, in 
osseous and cranial formations and fossil remains, in monuments 
and inscriptions, but still more in what he has written of him- 
self, so far as these histories go. When we trace this history 
back about two thousand and nine hundred years the marks 
become exceedingly dim; and in about five hundred years 
more there is scarcely a footprint to be seen. Beyond about 
three thousand and seven hundred years, which is most proba- 
bly but little, if any, over half way back to the Adamic period, 
we have not even a fragmentary outline beyond the very few 
isolated scraps in Genesis, which, for the present, we are not 
considering. 


Now, what is science? What is its mission, and what its 
domain? It is the business of the science now under consid- 
eration to divide, classify, examine and demonstrate man in 
his physical, moral and intellectual character; and the field 
of research is the history of man—the current history —reach- 
ing back by no means into the scenes of his creation, if, indeed, 
creation had any scenes, but stopping clearly and distinctly 
this side of his origin. The student of nature can no more 
teach you about the creation of man than of the stars, or of 
the origin of Deity himself. 


What does all human science teach, or pretend to teach, 
about creation? The answer is, nothing — absolutely noth- 
ing—either affirmatively or negatively. Creation, if there ever 
were such a thing, is no part of either nature or its history. 
Science does not know, nor can it by possibility know, that 
man was ever created; or, if created at all, whether by one 
single stroke of omnific power, or by a series of successive 
operations stretching over a period as long as an hour, a day, 
a year, or myriads of ages. Human knowledge can no more 
say whether man was made in unity as in Adam, or in sever- 
alty by five hundred beginnings, than could unlettered igno- 
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rance itself. Here, where nothing can be known, wisdom and 
ignorance are on the same level. 

If we know anything at all about the creation, either of man 
or of anything else, we are certainly not in the least indebted 
to the investigations of science for the information. Human 
science jinds man, at the first, already in being, and the whole 
constitution of nature already in progress, performing its vari- 
ous functions, but can affirm nothing as to how or when things 
got into existence. It can examine rocks, chalk, ete., and 
ascertain of many things, with greater or less certainty, that 
they must have been in existence many years or ages gone 
by, but of their origin it can inform you nothing. Metalogra- 
phy might essay to inform you about the quality or the origin 
of the metal of which the sword was made that guarded the tree 
of life, or of the botany of the tree of life itself, and the infor- 
mation would be just as reliable as the teaching of psychology 
or anthropology, when they undertake to tell us about the 
processes by which man did or did not become man. Indeed, 
there is more of plausibility in the former than in the latter, 
because the sword and the tree, if there were such things, have 
some historic place in creation as we now see tt. 

It is clearly impossible that science can know anything of 
any direct act of God. To inquire scientifically into man’s 
origin would be the same as to inquire what man was before 
he became man; or about the quality or proper adaptation to 
this end of the material of which he was made. How can 
science know he was made of anything, or was made at all? 
How can science distinguish between one and several acts of 
God, or know that there is a difference? Who knows that 
creation was an act, or can distinguish between an act, or acts, 
and an absolutely continuous and never-ending or slackening 
process? Who knows anything about it ? 

It is said that Prof. Agassiz has stated that ‘man was created 
in nations.’ It may be admitted as possible, however imprac- 
ticable it might be found to be for science to teach, that man 
has existed in a state of separate nationality or familyship for 
any given number of years. But it is denied that science can 
conduct us back beyond his history and teach us about him 
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before he was, and so prescribe rules for his creation. Science 
being limited to the history of material existence, the ahove 
declaration, if ever made, has no meaning. The words do not 
convey an idea; or else a vague, nebulous and nugatory one. 

Man, not being able to conceive of an act or process of 
creation at all, can not, of course, imagine or distinguish a 
difference between creation in nations and some other way. 
Suppose another should say that man was created by one single 
act; and a third that man was individually and severally 
created — each one being a separate and distinct creation. 
These are not three several hypotheses ; for an hypothesis that 
is not clearly conceivable is not an hypothesis. No man can 
say whether the three statements mean the same or different 
things. There is and can be no rational hypothesis of crea- 
tion, because creation is inconceivable. 

To this it may be replied that the idea of severalty in the 
origin of man does not necessarily inquire into or affirm any- 
thing as to the acts or processes of creation, but only that 
whenever or however he was created it must have been with 
severalty of beginning, because the different parts are too 
widely separate now to suppose the possibility of oneness ever, 
at any time, in his former history. 

This is only putting the same proposition in different and 
even more fallacious verbiage, though its speciousness requires 
a little care and analysis. It affirms that God i creation was 
shut up to certain necessities — that he could not, or, at least, 
that he did not, endow the one man with so great and wide a 
power of procreative diversity as could have been bestowed on 
several. The proposition does not relate to the powers of 
mere procreation in man, but to his procreative endowments 
conferred in his creation. The two things are widely differ- 
ent. The allegation relates to the laws of seminality, as they 
were fixed in the acts of creation, and not to the mere exercise 
of them by man in his after-history. Change the verbiage as 
you may, and the allegation is in regard to the creation, not 
the history of man. And this present argument alleges that 
while science is free to investigate the one, it is wholly 
ignorant as to the other. The onus probandi must rest where 
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it naturally belongs. If a declaration is naturally incapable 
of proof, it must be content to come down and take the place 
of a mere conjecture. A statement about creation, beyond 
the simple fact, is not a logical proposition. 

Suppose you ask the skeptical anthropologist if each and 
every individual person was not separately created. He would 
hardly deny it. And, then, if you ask him to point out the 
difference between those creations and that of Adam, or of 
any of the several ‘ national’ Adams, or the difference between 
the creation of one and several Adams, could he doit? Can 
science tell you anything about the laws of seminality, as 
established in creation, or even in their natural operation, 
either in the animal or vegetable kingdoms, beyond some of 
their gross and visible effects? Or can it distinguish a differ- 
ence between those powers as bestowed upon one and several 
progenitors? Can science distinguish a difference between a 
primary and secondary creation — that is, a creation with and 
without natural parentage? What does science know about 
the difference between forming a man out of the dust of the 
ground and some other way? Or can it know that there is a 
difference? These, or any other questions about creation, do 
not pertain to science; they lie quite beyond its domain. 

Again, it might be suggested that the inquiry is not what 
God could, but what he did, do in creation. And, then, when it 
is said that man was created in severalty, and not in anity, and 
the proof is asked for, we are referred to the present wide 
diversity. But how is it ascertained that a wide diversity — 
not extending beyond the limits of humanity —is any more 
indication of severalty in creation than a narrower diversity ? 
Most assuredly it is not. To prove that any given instance of 
diversity could not have proceeded from unity of origin, would 
be to ascertain, by scientific demonstration, the exact limit of 
possible divergence from any ancestral starting-point. But it 
would be absurd to say that diverging dissimilarity could not 
possibly extend to this or that line — there being no pretense 
to experimental knowledge — and yet not be able to point out 
the precise line of possibility and the law of propagation 
fixing it. 
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Prof. Huxley, of London, in a recent lecture on ‘ A Piece 
of Chalk,’ says, ‘ How is the existence of this long succession 
of different species of crocodiles to be accounted for? Only 
two suppositions seem open to us. Either each species of 
crocodile has been specially created, or it has arisen out of 
some preéxisting form by the operation of natural causes. 
Choose your hypothesis. I have chosen mine.’ 

But the Professor ought to be reminded of what he has 
evidently overlooked — viz., that here are not two hypotheses, 
as he supposes — one of ‘ distinct creation,’ and one of being 
brought into existence by ‘the operation of natural causes.’ 
The one is as much an hypothesis of distinct creation as the 
other. To be understood, he must explain to us the difference, 
upon scientific principles, between ‘ distinct creation’ and the 
‘operation of natural causes.’ Until he explains to us the 
scientific principles of creation, how can we distinguish between 
it and the operation of natural causes? How do we know 
but they are one and the same thing? or, if not, what is the 
difference ? 

Mr. Huxley has not yet explained to us what he means by 
‘creation.’ If he gets his idea from Scripture, and refers us to 
that, then he is confined to its verbal revelations, where we 
find nothing but a very few dogmatic expressions referring, in 
great brevity, to something by no means subject to scientific 
examination. He will not ask us to look far enough into 
Scripture to discover some imaginary kind of creation, fitted 
to his argument, and no further. 

The error underlying this whole subject, as presented in 
such arguments as Vestiges of Creation, Darwinism, Origin 
of Species, &c., is hardly an opinion. soberly entertained, but 
a blunder which, when pointed out, is apparent. It assumes 
—most strangely — that creation is something historic, sen- 
sible, phenomenal, effected by rational processes and in chron- 
ological periods ; whereas, it is no more a subject of philoso- 
phical examination than the being, the history or the attri- 
butes of God himself. You might as well attempt to apply 
natural laws and scientific rules to the architecture of heaven, 
to the chronology of eternity, or to the anthropology of future 
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life, as to the creation of man. Creation is no part of nature. 
And if asked what it is, the proper reply* would be, That is a 
question which no man can answer. The inquirer can only be 
referred to half a dozen very short sentences of purely dog- 
matic Scripture. There the inquiry begins, and there it ends. 
You may debate about the literature, but you can not debate 
avout the phenomenon. To doso would,be absurd, because it 
would be an attempt to discuss things inconceivable. Science 
has its domain. Absolute truth occupies a much larger field. 
_If this reasoning denies a rationale to creation, be it so. That 
is no more than to say that some things are supernatural. 
Objectors must be referred to Nature’s Maker. 

There are two, and but two, general sources of human 
knowledge. The one is the external constitution of nature, 
and the other the verbal revelations of Scripture. It is the 
business of science to explore and investigate the former. 
Here its labors begin, and here they end. But when natural 
science would undertake to subject those revelations to its 
arbitrament, and say that a bush could not burn without being 
consumed, or that God could not create except under such and 
such limitations and restrictions, and in such time and man- 
ner, it becomes infidel in its pretensions and mischievous in 
its effects. The idea that geology may possibly be brought 
into conflict with Genesis, is the fruit of this very blunder— 
that science is competent to teach about the origin of things. 
Creation is purely miraculous. 

It is proper, therefore, to repeat, that if we have any knowl- 
edge whatever of creation, we are in no wise indebted to 
human science for the information. The words of Scripture 
furnish us our entire stock of knowledge of this whole subject. 
Science knows no more about it, pro or con, about its facts, 
principles, chronology, history, possibilities, or seminal char- 
acter and powers of procreation, than of the Christship of 
Jesus of Nazareth, of prophecy, of revelation itself, or of any- 
thing else purely miraculous. What is written is written; 
what is not written is unknown. To affirm or deny, to teach 
or dispute, outside the revealed Word, is but an attempt to 
know the unknowable. 
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Men of science, like all other men, can learn the mere fact 
that man was created, but cannot discuss the question whether 
in creation man was or was not seminally endowed with these 
or those powers of genealogical divergence. How do we know 
that any procreative power is conferred at all in creation? 
Perhaps all prolific seminal force is given to each individual 
separately at his birth, or before, or after. Then there are 
abnormal offshoots, as we may call them. Of these we know 
very little, either of their character or possible results. Who 
knows but that something of this kind might change the char- 
acter of a genealogical, descending current very materially. 
Most astounding instances of this sort, entirely unaccountable, 
are known to genealogical history. and medical jurisprudence. 

When it is said ‘Men were created in nations,’ nothing can 
or need be said of it but this: that that is a fanciful construc- 
tion to put upon such words as these, ‘And the Lord God 
formed man of the dust of the ground.’ For the only infor- 
mation we can have about creation is by properly construing 
the language in which, and in which alone, we are informed 
of it. Remove these words from before us and no man can 
teach, or know, or learn anything at all about the origin of 
man. You might as well debate about the metre in which 
the morning stars sang together when the sons of God shouted 
for joy. There are the words, make the best of them. What 
you read you read. 

Outside the revealed words we may reason a posteriori, that 
as things now exist they must at some time and in some way 
have begun to exist. But even this reasoning, though conclu- 
sive as far it goes, is quite incomplete as a rationale of crea- 
tion. It amounts merely to this, that we cannot conceive of 
existence but by supposing a beginning of some sort. But 
this gives no information as to any mode or historic cireum- 
stances of creation. 

It might be supposed that all existence of every kind came 
instantaneously into being by one single omnific act; or that 
each department, or each family, or even each atom of the 
universe, was the subject of a separate and distinct act of crea- 
tion, and that these several acts were chronologically separate 
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from each other,-according to any one’s fancy. And no man, 
on any philosophical grounds, could deny any of these suppo- 
sitions. Outside the revealed words all notions about the 
origin of men are mere conjecture and vapid speculation. 

What — let the inquiry be made— what is the entire sum 
of human knowledge respecting man’s creation? This is it: 
‘And the Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground.’ 
And, ‘ Male and female created he them.’ These, and a very 
few subsidiary observations of about the same import, make 
up the entire sum of earthly knowledge on this whole subject. 
To attempt to extend it is to attempt that which is clearly 
impossible. If we do not read these words correctly, let the 
meaning be corrected. That is another matter. Bible criti- 
cism, the correctest conversion of the lean, skeleton, antique 
Hebrew into our rich Anglo-Saxon, with the least possible 
loss or addition, is one thing, and scientific explorations and 
deductions are another and very different thing. In the former 
field we have dogmatic teaching about Divine agency, angelic 
life, creation, ete. In the latter we get knowledge of compre- 
hensible things s7nce creation. 

If any man wishes to make an argument to prove the pos- 
sibility of genealogical divergence into all the known varieties 
of human kind, let him know that he is attempting to prove 
plenary power in the plastic hand of God. And if any one 
chooses to attempt an argument denying such possibility, let 
him know that he is marking the boundaries of omnipotence. 
But neither has the logical form of even an attempt to prove 
either unity or severalty. 

What, then, is the real issue between those who contend for 
wnity and those who contend for severalty? Suffice it to say 
that there is no difference between them as to the present con- 
dition of mankind, but only as to how his primordial progeni- 
tor or progenitors got into existence. The present constitu- 
tional oneness and family exclusiveness of man as to all other 
animals, with all its known and multiform variety, wide- 
spread and deeply-marked, is fully assented to by both. No man 
believes that some men are brutes, or that some brutes are men, 
or that some animals are neither men nor brutes, nor both 
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men and brutes. While it is conceded that the general doc- 
trine of Darwinism would seem to result in a lack of specific 
identity in the two respective divisions of the animal kingdom, 
men and brutes, yet such a constitutional oneness is not held 
by any writer as a presently existing fact, but merely as a 
philosophical theory or logical consequence. 

Then the debatable question, if it is debatable, is respecting 
the history and physiology of creation. How far such a debate 
is real, rational and logical, it may be well further for a mo- 
ment or two to inquire. Is it about matter or substance, or 
mere curiosity and idle speculation ? 

The first practical inquiry in regard to any declarative pro- 
position is, What of it? Supposing it to be admitted or 
proved, what does ¢ prove? If it proves nothing essential, 
why not show its non-essential and inconclusive character, as 
the lawyers do in what they call demurrer, and thus throw it 
aside as of no worth? Why assist an irrelevant argument to 
work itself up into logical respectability by joining and debat- 
ing its irrelevant and inconclusive issues? Nobody cares 
whether it is true or not. Here truth is often a great loser, 
and error an apparent gainer. 

We can suppose that about seven thousand years ago, there 
being then no man living, God took a few pounds of earth, 
and in an hour or so it became an adult man, with all his exten- 
sive physiology ; and that soon after, by some equally unknown 
process, one of the ribs of the man became a woman, and that 
since then all men are born of their parents. 

Another might object to this history, and say that the pro- 
cess occupied much more time, the procedure was very slow 
and gradual, the material passing through various forms and 
shapes before it became man; moreover, there were several 
beginnings — men were created by nations, with five or six 
primordial beginnings. 

‘Well, a third might say, ‘gentlemen, you seem to differ 
about the historic processes and manual work of creation. 
With only human faculties I am quite unable to discern any- 
thing at all of these processes, if, indeed, there were any; 
and of which, knowing nothing, I am compelled to say noth- 
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ing. So I may not be a very good judge between you. One 
thing, however, I can safely say, your dispute must be referred 
to the Book of Genesis. The student of nature, beginning his 
labors among things clearly subsequent to your matters of dis- 
pute, can give you no help whatever. You might as well ask 
a mariner how and where magnetic attraction was created, or 
the optician of what materials light was made. The only 
thing I can decide is, that that theory is nearest right that 
gives the best exegesis of Genesis.’ 

This is sober counsel. It may be asked, What is the prac- 
tical difference between these disputants? They agree that 
now mankind exists in sole and exclusive unity as to all other 
animals, but disagree about the history and character of his 
origin. That is, the dispute is about man’s history before he 
became man. What was he before he was? And if that is 
an absurdity, this argument is not responsible for it. 


As to the actual disparity, irregularity and unlikeness of dif- 
ferent races, nations, families, or individual persons, there is 
no material dispute about that. It is conceded to be about as 
great as is generally represented. The question, then, is, What 
does the disparity prove about man’s creation? As if it were 
possible it could — even though it were ten times as great, or 
a tenth part as great — prove anything. 

Or suppose all men were born equal, as, with some hidden, | 
meaning, some have asserted. Would that prove unity of 
origin? So far from it, it would not prove that man ever had 
any origin of any kind. 

The denial of the doctrine of unity, then, we repeat, or of 
severalty, is not the denial of something about man, but about 
what God did or did not do with or about the material of 
which men were made before man was made. Suppose that 
material was once inert clay, and once something else, and 
then again something else; trace it where you will and through 
whatever forms it may have passed in its diuturnal history; 
suppose it was animal, or animalcule, of this, that or the other 
kind, what does all this prove as to the question before us? 
Obviously nothing. It would prove something, or it might do 
so, if such debaters would also prove that God was restricted 
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to the use of precisely such and such material for man’s for- 
mation. But,in the absence of such proof, the other argu- 
ment proves nothing. 

Suppose science should argue, as most certainly it might, 
that a woman could not be made from a man’s rib— that 
there is evident lack of physiological propinquity. Look, it 
might be said, at a bone, and then at the many and diversified 
organs, tissues, fibres and life of a woman. Science pro- 
nounces it impossible. The ‘theologians’ are fools. ‘Sci- 
ence gives no countenance to such a theory,’ to use the words 
of Prof. Huxley. And so it has been proved a very easy 
thing to ‘ prove’ that man’s existence at all is impossible. 

Now, how will you meet that argument on scientific 
grounds? How can you meet any argument or deny any 
statement about creation, or any other unknown and inconceiv- 
able thing on scientific grounds? Can you prove it possible to 
make a woman out of a bone? And is not such an argument 
just the same and just as reasonable as that which attempts 
to prove the impossibility of giving to one man by creative 
endowment as wide a scope of seminal power as might be 
bestowed upon five or ten primordial progenitors? It is mani- 
festly just as easy to prove that procreation at all is impossible 
as that one original pair could not be the common parents of 
the several existing races. Nay, the argument that proves 
the latter necessarily proves the former! This a logician 
would call proving too much. Mr. Darwin, Mr. Huxley, Mr. 
Tyndale, and others of that class, are. responsible for this 
blunder. 

And also for the following, to which attention is called: 
It is held to be impossible for any one primordial pair to be 
the common parents of the Caucasian, the Mongolian, the 
Ethiopian, the Malayan, and the American Indian; and yet 
it is possible and perfectly natural for a monad, a mushroom 
or a monkey to be! ‘ Natural selection’ is so far superior to 
Almighty power! This is the doctrine we are asked to be- 
lieve! They may believe in their monads, their mushrooms, 
or their monkeys; we believe in God. 

The logical fairness, if not the sincerity, of those are to be 
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suspected who believe in both of these systems, so opposite as 
Knott and Gliddon’s Types of Mankind, and writings of that 
class, on the one hand, and Darwin’s Descent of Man and 
Origin of Species, on the other. Yet, strange as it may seem, 
the believers in the one theory are very generally, if not uni- 
formly, the believers in the other. Anything to trace the 
descent of man from a mushroom or monkey ! 

The Types of Mankind traces the different races of men 
back four thousand years with certainty, and several other 
thousands with probability amounting almost to certainty, and 
find not the slightest divergence —the lines are precisely 
parallel. The physiology now in each of these races is found 
to be exactly what it was four, ten or twenty thousand years 
ago. And so, it is argued, the posterior lines being exactly 
parallel the anterior lines must be parallel also, and so a one- 
ness of origin is impossible: Genealogical descent has neither 
divergence nor convergence. At any former period, however 
remote, the races must have been just as far apart as they are 
now. Severalty of creation is, therefore, the certain result. 
This is the theory of Knott and Gliddon, and of many others. 


Origin of Species and Descent of Man set forth the very 
opposite doctrine. Darwin holds that, by what he calls ‘ Nat- 
tural Selection,’ the descending genealogical lines are found 
to be always diverging. The types of physiology are always 
gradually changing. Development and modification — throw- 
ing off and taking on— mark its course always and every- 
where. Man was formerly a hairy animal (that is, the animal 
from which man sprung) — he was a quadruped, with a tail — 
he was a quadrumanous animal — he was a reptile, a molusk, 
a protozoan. He never has run in a straight line, but always 
in diverging lines. - So the anterior portions of the lines must 
have been united somewhere in the past. But this wnzty isa 
different kind of wnity from the ‘ theologian’s’ wnity. 

This doctrine of Darwin objects to what is commonly called 
unity of the human race, so far as his objection can be seen, 
on the ground that it does not carry the doctrine of change 
and divergence far enough ; while the other complains that it 
is entertained at all. 
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Christianity does not claim to be exempt from legitimate 
consequences resulting from investigations of natural science. 
But here science seems hard to please. And the thought invol- 
untarily suggests itself, whether it would not be well for it, 
first, to try to please itself. As things now stand, the diffi- 
culty is to frame an argument to meet the condition of the 
man who can believe both these theories. 

These philosophers ought to be asked to explain the possi- 
bility of science ‘ giving its countenance’ to any theory of 
creation. 

If there were several created progenitors, then they were 
all endowed, seminally, with the procreative powers and prin- 
ciples of both the similarity and the diversity we now see. 
That is, in that case they have produced the present state of 
man — i. e., they have performed thetr assigned agency in pro- 
ducing it. And if there were but one, then that one was simi- 
larly endowed and placed under the very same law of pro- 
creation. So that the capabilities of man for propagating his 
kind are the very same in either case. If we came from five 
or ten different progenitors, we came; and if from one, we 
came; and under the same law and with the same results in 
either case. But what that law is—how much and what 
agency progenitors perform in producing progeny —is a mat- 
ter to which ‘ science has not given its assent.’ 

It belongs to the advocates of that doctrine to prove that 
original severalty, if proved, proves something constitutional 
in the procreative law now. Severalty, if proved, establishes 
an historic fact. But what of that? The debate is not historic 
for the mere sake of the history. It is not whether certain 
ancient men, known or unknown, lived here or lived there, or 
were born or created here or there. All that amounts to 
nothing, unless it establishes some procreative principle in 
man now. Why might not the descendants of our original 
progenitor exhibit as wide a diversity as those of two or twenty, 
they all being human? It might just as well be said that two 
ancient men lived on opposite sides of a river, and, therefore, 
their joint progeny could not amalgamate. Or that the pro- 
geny of two ancestors living two thousand years apart could 
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not amalgamate and form a common brotherhood. Why could 
they not? And why, if they lived or were created millions 
of years apart? How is human diversity any better accounted 
for by supposing several primordial creations than by sup- 
posing one? Manifestly, the severalty accounts for nothing. 
If proved, it proves nothing. 

Suppose the progenitor of the Malayan race lived ten thou- 
sand years before that of the Caucasian. What of that unless 
it be also proved that families, anciently separate, cannot 
come together and amalgamate? The proof, if admitted, 
proves nothing. Is it any proof of essential difference and 
non-assimilation in the parts of the waters of a river to prove 
that the stream rose in different heads many miles apart? 
One difficulty with the doctrine of primordial severalty is, that 
if true, it proves nothing, amounts to nothing, and explains 
nothing, about unity or severalty now, even if there were such 
an open and debatable question among men of science —a 
point which is by no means conceded. If the doctrine proves 
anything, it proves vastly too much — viz., that the descend- 
ants of several ancestors— whether primordial or not could 
make no possible difference — could not mingle in a common 
race. How is it ascertained on scientific principles that any 
certain person now is not the joint product of confluent lines 
of five or ten original creations millions of years apart? 


The question of primordial severalty is like any one of a 
thousand other historic questions that might be raised quite 
immaterial to any practical questions now. It proves just 
what unity proves — viz., that, in some unknown way, pro- 
genitors are used, instrumentally we suppose, in the production 
of progeny. Scripture, and Scripture alone, unfolds to us 
another fact —viz., that we have proceeded from a created 
progenitorship. This is a flat, naked dogma, presented with- 
out proof, or, we may presume, the possibility of proof. 

If some men look and talk much alike, is that any evidence 
that they descended from the same original parent? And if 
they look and talk much unlike, is that any proof of different 
origins? Certainly not the least. 

Take two specimens of humanity presenting the widest 
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known diversity. They came either from one primordial 
father or from several. Now, why is it more easy, on scientific 
principles, to suppose they came from two than from one? 
Has any man ever attempted to show a reason? Can a reason 
be conceived of? The diversity has been paraded and par- 
aded; and we are left to infer or suppose the impossibility of 
acommon parentage for both without a particle of proof, or 
attempt at proof. Can any man see that it would not be just 
as good evidence that two other men could not be descended/ 
from the same parents where one had black eyes and the other 
grey? Merediversity — this degree or that — proves nothing, 
unless you show the law admitting and precisely limiting it, 
as fixed in creation. If some diversity does not prove original 
severalty, then how much — exactly how much— will prove 
it? Show the exact limit of possible divergence ? 


The matter of man’s origin being quite beyond the reach of 
scientific investigation, it cannot, on the one hand, be denied 
that there were ten or ten thousand separate origins, nor, on 
the other, that there was but one. In the nature of things, 
knowledge on the subject must be pure revelation. Exegesis, 
and exegesis alone, must settle all possible points here. Impos- 
sible ones must be let alone. All the information we have on 
the subject is exclusively dogmatic, didactic and verbal. It 
does not admit of scientific reasoning. 


That all men are now capable of universal amalgamation, 
in sufficient time, no man will question. Such capability is 
what we mean when we say, human family — genus homo. 
The universal exclusiveness is implied. 


Mr. Darwin very properly distinguishes between man and 
the material, be it what it may, animal or vegetable, from 
which he sprung, or out of which he was produced, on this 
wise: ‘ Therefore, we may infer that some ancient member of 
the anthropomorphous sub-group gave birth toman.’ (Descent 
of Man, Part. 1., c. vi., Brit. Ed.) This means that something— 
and we may infer it was one of the lowest of the monkey 
tribe, on some particular occasion — ‘ gave birth to man.’ Man 
did not exist before this period, nor otherwise then than by 
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this birth. Now, at that time, and in that place, man began 
to live. That, in other and interchangeable terms, is to say, 
God did not use mere ordinary clay, or loam —i. e., plastic 
alumina, silica, magnesia, oxide of iron, &c., solely in making 
man, but made use of another animal which had probably 
been previously made out of those ingredients in the process 
of creation. The question Mr. Darwin presents, then, is, 
whether the piece or pieces of clay of which God made man 
was strictly pure, primitive ‘clay,’ or earthy substance in 
some secondary form, with some of its exact chemical ingre- 
dients absent, or with some foreign, particles intermixed, the 
whole entering into the composition of a then living animal. 
This is substantially the question, in plain English, put by 
Mr. Darwin! Perhaps it might be answered by saying that 
the only account: we have of the ‘ birth’ is quite brief, and 
does not give a very exact chemical analysis of the clay. 
Indeed, it does not so much as state whether it possessed ani- 
mal life or not. 

This is the grave and ‘ philosophic’ teaching of Mr. Darwin. 
And so, he and his opponents are debating about the chemical 
properties of the ingredients, and the mode of moulding them, 
by which ‘ birth’ or origin was given to man! 

The Scripture tells us that man was made of dust, and, 
again, in clay, and, in part at least, of a 77), as the words are 
in our English version. From this it might be safe to con- 
clude that in the creation or formation of man— which ever 
it was, for both words are used—in some way utterly 
unknown and unknowable, some kind of preéxisting mate- 
rial was used. But as we know little or nothing about pri- 
mary material substance, what it is, or whether there are 
more kinds than one, it would be strange to undertake to 
argue what kind of substance it was, or to contend that it was 
used as an ingredient at all. We may conjecture or surmise, 
but cannot’ argue about that of which the account does not 
inform us. Do we suppose that man was constructed out of 
suitable material, as a workman would construct a house or a 
machine? We are not informed, either in the Bible or out of 
it, that man was constructed or fabricated in the beginning, or 
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what was then done toward bringing successive generations 
into being. 

The theory that ‘all organic beings which have ever lived 
on this earth have descended from some one primordial form 
into which life was first breathed,’ as was also long since 
announced by Mr. Darwin, necessarily involves other consid- 
erations besides those which lie in the past history. If the 
theory be the true one, then it follows, necessarily, that ‘ all 
organic beings’ which now live, as they descend the chronolo- 
gical current, are continually ascending in the general scale of 
being. And so the mouse of to-day is destined to become the 
mammoth of the future; and so the‘man of destiny’ in 
coming time. This law of biology is, we must suppose, a gen- 
eral law. It could hardly be designed to bring the world 
down to the Darwinian period and there leave it. It will, 
therefore, continue to be the law. And so ‘all organic 
beings’ are still rising higher and higher — traveling farther 
and farther from the ‘ primordial form,’ and so, in sufficient 
time, men will be angels, and then archangels. The monkeys 
of the nineteenth century will be mermaids, and then men in 
the future; and so ‘all organic beings’ will, in sufficient 
time, become archangels. But the great law of ‘natural 
selection’ continuing in force, what is to be the ultimate 
result? Why, of course, there can be no ultimate result. 
We are still in the early morning of time. Deity, at least, is 
the heritage of ‘ all organic beings!’ And how much farther 
we are to go in this direction of improvement Mr. Darwin 
will answer! This is another of our lessons in biological 
science | 

Then why keep up this debate about things not debatable? 
What right have men of science and literature to call public 
attention to, and keep the popular gaze upon, false and ficti- 
tious issues quite irrelevant to the questions they raise. 
Anthropology as a science, new as it is, when viewed in its 
various branches, is of great and acknowledged importance 
among the natural sciences, and is-destined to unfold much 
from the great storehouse of facts it has so successfully entered. 
But its very name, ambiguous as it is, seems to forbid the 
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unlawful use of it so often attempted. If men wish to ques- 
tion or underrate the plain dogmatic Scriptures, let them not 
violate the simple rules of logic and argumentation in doing 
so. There are other and less disingenuous modes. 

If the language of Scripture admits a greater antiquity to 
the earth or to its human inhabitant than some suppose, then 
let its words be so understood. And if it be naturally impos- 
sible and contradictory to suppose.a verbal rationale of incon- 
ceivable or preternatural things, then let that, like other 
impossibilities, be submitted to. But that God has spoken 
one way in words and a contrary way in nature is an impos- 
sibility about which there ought to be no debate. 





Art. XIL—THE FUNERAL OF LEE. 
I. 


Through yonder shaded, silent streets see slowly wind along, 
With drooping head and softened tread, a melancholly throng ; 
No bugle sounds its warlike note, they raise no battle-cry, 

No cannon from its brazen throat now bids them on to die; 

The fierce delight that warriors feel amid the deadly fray, 

Nor hissing ball, nor clashing steel, shall thrill their hearts to-day. 
Full oft they rushed upon the foe, oft flashed their swords on high, 
With battle light in mad’ning fight oft gleamed each glowing eye. 
Their useless swords are rusted now, doffed is the martial gray, 
Nor aught of war’s proud pageantry appears in their array ; 

But oft-recurring waves of grief sweep, like a moaning sea, 

O’er each brave breast that erst has pressed to victory with Lee; 
And every face in sorrow clad, each heart attuned to woe, 

To lay the hero-saint to rest with solemn step they go. 


II. 


With rustling as of thousand wings o’er mount and vale, and sea, 
The spirits of the fallen come who fought and fell with Lee; 
From mad Missouri’s turbid flood to Rio Grande’s wave, 

From many a quiet churchyard, many a nameless grave, 
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From where they fell in brake or dell a nation’s flag to save, 

From noisome swamp and mountain side, arise the fallen brave ; 
From Mississippi’s darksome tide to sparkling Tennessee, 

From swiftly-rolling Rapidan and Chickahominy, 

From Eastern hill and valley fair, from Southern marsh and plain, 
From Western wood and prairie wide, come forth the noble slain ; 
From treach’rous Erie’s limpid wave unto the Mexic’ sea, 

They come, the shadowy warriors, to where they bury Lee. 

A disembodied host they rise, the morning air they throng, 

From twice two hundred battle-fields, five hundred thousand strong. 
A mighty sob of sorrow floats along the autumn air; 

*Tis not a burst of anguish nor the wailing of despair. 

As breathes the spirit of the winds, some olden wood confines, 

Its plaintive song of sadness through the sighing of the pines, 

So come their sympathetic sighs borne on the Southern wind— 
No dirge for him, but sobs for them, the reaved ones, left behind. 


III. 


A PEOPLE weeps, not burning tears, as when great Jackson fell, 
Nor’s when, above the victor’s cheers, was heard a nation’s knell. 


IV. 


This was no orb that, comet-like, rushed flaming through the skies, 
A wondering world with awe to strike, then sank, no more to rise ; 
But rather this, a nation’s sun that rose with golden ray, 

And, rising still, that beamed and burned up to a glorious day; 
And when the tempest, gathering long, now furious and fast, 

In iron bolts and leaden rain, burst like the Cyclone’s blast, 

With beams refulgent, full-orbed still, to guide and cheer and warm, 
Undimmed by clouds he soared throughout the devastating storm. 
And though his morning beams were bright, and glorious his prime, 
His steady, calm, majestic light at evening shone sublime. 


V. 


More mighty chief than thou, great Lee! this world hath never seen, 
And purer in his greatness, still, there never yet hath been. 

How sink, compared with thy fair name, who Homer’s pen employ, 
The chiefs who led the Grecian hosts against the walls of Troy ; 
And, greater still on storied page, the scourge of half his race, 
Whose star in Persian night went down, to purer fame gives place. 
The names of ancient heroes pale before thy nobler name, 

And feats of fabled demigods beside thy deathless fame. 

Not name of prince, nor Paladin, nor hero of romance, 

Nor even thy heroic son, oh, fair but fallen France ! 

Nor he who carved a brighter name than this, than those, than all, 
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Who with his dauntless legions swept the plains of ancient Gaul; 
Within Fame’s temple blazoned high more brilliantly doth shine, 
Nor one of all their race can show escutcheon pwre as thine. 


VE 
Oh, fails my ineffectual pen, oh, weak are words to paint 
Thy glories and thy virtues rare, thou hero, sage, and saint ! 
Long as their primal law controls the swift-revolving spheres, 
And still returning seasons mark the cycles of the years, 
Thy deeds, in classic numbers, linked with never-dying fame, 
Shall sound wherever virtue dwells or honor has a name. 
Columbia shall proudly claim thee as her noblest son, 
And twine thy honored name with that of cherished Washington. 


VII. 
A giant rampart frowning dun, defying foes to win, 
The mountains rise o’er Lexington and close the valley in, 
While on their crest the Chestnuts rest, their hoary heads in air, 
And stern and silent sentries stand forever watching there. 
Watch on, thou silent guardians! protect the sacred dust ! 
A gallant people’s richest gems are given to your trust. 
Let icy winter’s boreal blasts blow here in gentle breath, 
Where rest a nation’s heroes low in quiet sleep of death ; 
And doubly honored, Lexington, shall thou forever be, 
That thou dost hold the hallowed mold of Jackson and of LEE. 
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Art. XIII.—WOTICES OF BOOKS. 


/1. THE ANTIGONE OF SOPHOCLES. The Greek Text, revised and corrected ; 
with an Introduction, and Critical and Explanatory Notes; for the use 
of Academies and Colleges. By M. J. Smead, Ph. D., Professor in the 
University of Georgia. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1871. 

The character of Antigone has been well called ‘the gem 
of the Athenian stage,’ and the play itself, though not the 
masterpiece of the Grecian drama — that honor belongs to the 
dipus Tyrannus — nor the easiest of interpretation, is, we 
think, all things considered, best suited to ¢ntroduce the student 
to the ‘high actions and high passions’ of the Ancient Tragedy; 
and for this use of it the present edition is altogether the best 
adapted of any that we have seen. In a well-written Intro- 
duction, of seventy pages— Anthon would have made them 
a hundred and seventy, without adding anything but words 
(some men are born diffuse and some concise) — are ‘ grouped 
together,’ to use the words of the editor, ‘such notices as I 
could collect from ancient writers and modern authorities, to 
show that the Greek Theatre was essentially a religious insti- 
tution, and, besides, that there is good ground to conclude 
that the national belief and worship constituted the basis of 
all pure literary and art culture in Greece; consequently, that 
all sound criticism of a Greek tragedy, which is the highest 
work of art, must proceed from that stand-point, and that the 
distinctive excellences and peculiarities of Aschylus and Sopho- 
cles cannot be judged by any modern literary standard, nor, 
indeed, by any standard outside of themselves. With this con- 
viction, and in this view, I have treated the Antigone as mainly 
a religious poem. To the end of bringing out the religious 
motive and tendency more clearly, I have presented the fate- 
legend, of which it is a part, both in its primitive epic and 
later tragic form. Lastly, by a careful analysis of the drama 
and its characters, I have sought to show how consistently and 
logically the idea is carried out by the artist, and how, in this 
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ancient life-picture of contending forces, the political element 
is but seeondary, and only serves to heighten the splendor of 
the dominant religious one by placing the latter in a stronger 
light. This ruling thought has been made duly prominent, 
also, in the notes, in which, while aiming to explain all the 
difficulties of syntax and poetical diction, I have endeavored 
to supply that aid to the cognitio rerwm which is requisite for 
the full appreciation of the argument, and which, as I con- 
ceive, deserves to be considered the true aim of classical 
study.’ 

Such is the design of the editor, as given in the preface, and 
the carrying out has been in accordance with it. The Jntro- 
duction is not a mere ‘grouping together, as he modestly 
terms it, of the remarks of others — though to do that success- 
fully requires the hand of a master; it is rather a condensed 
statement of the results of extended reading and of his own 
reflections. Under the two heads of, first, the Cultus, or wor- 
ship of Dionysos the vine-god (Bacchus), in which the Greek 
drama had both its origin and its full development; and, sec- 
ondly, the Mythus, on which are founded the Zdipus Tyran- 
nus, Edipus Coloneus, and Antigone, of Sophocles (as well 
as nine tragedies of Aschylus and three of Euripides, of which 
only the Septem contra Thebas of the former, and the Phanissw 
of the latter, have come down to us), is given all that is needed 
by the student in order to enter understandingly upon the 
study of the play. In the JVotes he will find all the help he 
can ask for; more, we should say, than (except as a beginner) 
he ought to ask for, or to accept. We have examined care- 
fully about one-third of these notes, and have found that in all 
the instances (and they are not few) in which the interpreta- 
tion given in them differs from that of the ‘Oxford Transla- 
tion,’ it differs for the better. We append a note or two as a 
specimen : 

231. juror, J made my way, I came — ayoky tayi¢ is the 
reading preserved by the Scholiast, and generally adopted in 
place of Seadvs, found in the MSS. The phrase, however, 
does not mean, as Woolsey has it, ‘ leisurely fast,’ and Brunck, 
‘cum tarditate celer;’ for oyoA7, in the tragic writers, means 
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hardly, or scarcely. Comp. inf., 388; Cid. Tyr., 434. See 
Hermann’s Vig., p. 57. It has the force of a negation, and 
ayoiy tayvs, in keeping with v. 223 f., means by no means 
swift, that is, Beaduc. This is evidently the view taken by 
Erfurdt, cited by Hermann: ‘Vulgo Bpaddics, quo vocabulo 
verba ayok} tayus exposita fuisse videntur.’ 

233. evixgaev, in the absolute sense of potius fuit, prevailed, 
takes the words devp’ podetv aot for its subject. The verb de- 
notes the decision of the mental struggle. See Nitsch ad 
Odyss., x.. 46; Comp., 274; Demosth., Phil., i., § 51. The 
sense is: the counsel to come hither to thee prevailed. 

The frequent citations from, and references to, parallel pas- 
sages and standard authorities give great value to the work. 
We commend it to the attention of scholars, and trust the 
editor may receive from them a solid recognition of his services. 


2 DEscENT OF Man. By Darwin. 


Darwin’s ‘ Descent of Man’ at the present time has acquired | 
a reputation and a consideration such as are only due to literary 
productions of great importance and merit. His work is the 
centre around which minds now gravitate— the pole which 
affects everybody, either attractively or repulsively. There 
may be much said against the theory of the writer and his 
method— against the consequences which he draws from 
actual and scrutinizing investigation of the structure of animal 
bodies and organs. But he displays particular ingenuity in 
his inquiring search, and proves himself a man of superior 
talent, education and purity of thought. Hespeaks too gravely 
to justify derision. His language is too unassuming to incite 
envy or to admit of satire. All his ingenuity is bent on this 
one point — the descent of man; and, according to himself, 
the result of his investigations is, firstly, the evidence of the 
development of man from some lowly-organized form. Hence 
his concluding remark: ‘ We must acknowledge, as it seems 
to me, that man, with all his noble qualities — with sympathy, 
which feels for the most debased; with benevolence, which 
extends, not only to other men, but to the humblest living 
creature; with his god-like intellect, which has penetrated into 
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the movement and constitution of the solar system; with all 
these exalted powers, man still bears in his bodily frame the 
indelible stamp of his lowly origin.’ This lowly organized 
form is with our writer an hypothetical aquarian animal, 
‘with the two sexes united in one individual!’ This animal 
seems to have been more like the larve of our existing ascid- 
ians than any other known form! Secondly, he aims to 
establish the general principle of evolution. ‘The great prin- 
ciple of evolution,’ he says, ‘stands up clear and firm when 
these groups of facts are considered in connection with others, 
such as mutual affinities/of the members of the same group, 
their geographical distribution in past and present times, and 
their geological succession ;’ and again, ‘ He who is not con- 
tent to look like a savage at the phenomena of nature as dis- 
connected, cannot any longer believe that man is the work of a 
separate act of creation. He will be forced to admit that the 
close resemblance of a dog, &c. — and a crowd of analogous 
facts — all point in the plainest manner to the conclusion, that 
man is the co-descendant with other mammals of a common 
progenitor.’ Mentality, he seems to make begin with separa- 
tion of the sexes, and ‘ the sexual selection evolves the highest 
mental qualities.’ The first foundation or origin of the moral 
sense lies in the social instincts, including sympathy, and these 
instincts, no doubt, were primarily gained, as in the case of 
the lower animals, through sexual selection. As to God, his 
words are: ‘ The idea of a universal and beneficent creator of 
the universe does not seem to arise in the mind of man until 
he has been elevated by long-continued culture.’ To the 
question, How does this bear on the belief in the immortality 
of the soul (?), he answers: ‘ Few persons feel any anxiety 
from the impossibility of determining at what precise period 
in the development of the individual, from the first trace of 
the minute germinal vesicle to the child, either before or after 
birth, man becomes an immortal being!’ One decision, in our 
opinion the most important, he makes is this, ‘In each member 
of the vertebrate series the nerve and cells of the brain are 
the direct offspring of those possessed by the common progen- 


itor of the whole group.’ It is most important, because it is 
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true, and because, in connection with his other details, it illus- 
trates the stand-point of our author — viz., ‘ Man is a material 
body like all other bodies, and is in close material connection 
with the very first of his race ; and.man is nothing but body,’ 
Taken by itself, this simply asserts the consanguinity of man- 
kind, which we do not hesitate to accept as proved. He also 
shows satisfactorily, at least to us, the homologous structure of 
brute and human bodies, and the existence of a progressive 
scale of forms. Beyond this he shows or proves nothing; 
and all this has been shown by Owen and other great com- 
parative anatomists without the inferences of Mr. Darwin. 
Now, what does he not prove? what does he not show? 
He fails to give a proper definition of evolution; he does not 
even attempt it. He gives facts, and professes to allow his 
readers to combine them; but while they are combining them, 
he himself draws the consequences. The idea of evolution 
remains vague with him. He does not imprint on the mind 
the idea that evolution is development from form to form. 
He merely shows the anterior and posterior forms. He has 
no name for the secret passage, which, indeed, is not conceiv- 
able. The English language hardly has a name for it, though 
the German has werden, and the Greek gue. He cannot 
speak of it, because it would throw him from his platform of 
materialism or empiricism. But does he ever speak of matter ? 
Contrarily, he wisely omits to speak of the evolving guid, of 
the material which his evolving has evolved. He does not 
arrive at the idea of matter; indeed, he does not start for it. 
He takes a ready-hypothesized prototype for man. He omits 
to prove the reality of it and its cause—its essentiality. 
Then, if he does not make it its own cause —i. e., the abso- 
lute, we are compelled to go beyond it to its cause, and beyond 
that, too, and so on, until we arrive at the true and real First 
Cause. But he must avoid the word First Cause or Mover, 
because his method of sensuous observation would make it 
an impossible conceit and imposture. He, therefore, leaves 
man’s descent unproved, because based on something unproved. 
All his subtle observations evolve only surfaces, outsides, 
external shapes of bodies and organs. As empiricist, he only 
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regards the limiting surface, because it alone is tangible. All 
the differences which he sees are between singular individuals 
—are differences of the measurable, the material. He only 
acknowledges quantity, determining limits, shapes; and he 
does not rise above the quantitative world. As he omits to 
name the invisible process, the passage from form to form, and 
as he omits to name that which proceeds from form to form, 
so he abstains from general ideas, and fails to show the Jmmor- 
tal to be the absolutely qualitative other to the mortal. He is 
silent on mind, and evades the answer to the question of 
immortality in a rather ingenious manner. This subject is 
lightly touched, to satisfy a pressure from the public without. 
Now, with the silent acknowledgment of an znvisible devel- 
opment, he practically acknowledges invisible qualifying 
agency generally. And we see no reason why we should not 
admit the mind, whose workings we know, and the matter, 
whose shapes we see, as well as the development, whose won- 
drous consequences we stare at. His method makes him 
superficial, because it allows him only to touch the objects, 
where they are sensuously tangible, at the outside. Scientific 
method should be development from principle as self-aim. 
The principle of man ought to have been demonstrated to be 
THINKING, and not an aquarian prototype. And thinking itself 
should have been developed from a principle which is beyond 
a doubt. The distinguished writer calls occasionally upon the 
dead, upon far past ages and races; and by that he surely 
proves that he is a mental being, able to go beyond actual and 
sensuously conceivable limits of space and time. The real 
working of the mind is such as to destroy the singular quan- 
titative entities—that is, to relieve them of their natural 
limitedness, and to take them up in the general, qualifying 
form without regard to space or time. We, too, may go back 
as far as history leads us, and, further, as far as written lan- 
guage guides us. And if we do so, step by step, and listen to 
man’s speech of old and of all times, then we shall hear quite 
audibly from every mouth and from all ages: ‘ We and this 
world are formed of some material.’ 

The philosopher, abstracting from the world of singular all 
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the singular differences, holds as last product of his abstraction 
matter —shapeless, formless matter. The Brahmins of Hin- 
dostan declared this shapeless, hence infinite matter (fines 
faciunt formam) to be the ansotuTE. What is formless, shape- 
less, infinite, is incomprehensible; and matter as such —i. e., 
unformed matter, cannot properly be understood or compre- 
hended. The last act of abstraction drags the abstracting 
mind into the matter, equalizing it with matter, and removes 
all differences between the two. By this process the abstract- 
ing mind becomes absolutely identical with matter; and 
where there are no differences, no distinguishing marks, there 
can be no discerning, no distinguishing, no comprehending. 
Matter is not the xa!’ jude zpdrov of this process, but it is, 
nevertheless, the xara guaty zp@tov ; and, though the last pro- 
duct of abstraction, matter, is the foundation and broad base, 
the true substance from which we, that is, men, must rise and 
take shape together with the surrounding world. Matter, as 
the material of the world, shapeless matter, as such, has no 
certainty, because it has no limits. It is, therefore, a Nihility. 
And the Buddhists, with logical necessity, pronounced Nihility 
‘Deity.’ But as general matter of the world, matter must be 
that matter which bears within itself all and every capability 
of form. It must be able to move into all possible forms and 
shapes, and must in reality move into them; for only that is 
possible which is realized; what never is realized never was 
possible. But how can nihilistic matter realize itself? That 
alone is real-which is definite, which is limited. Limitation 
can only be effected by another. The difference between two 
characterizes the reality of either. Matter, therefore, must be 
limited to become a definite reality. But, limited, it must yet 
be the totality of forms in itself; and, since there is no other, 
it must be limited by itself—it must differentiate itself. Mat- 
ter, as totality of forms, can realize itself: firstly, by develop- 
ing all singular forms separately ; secondly, by developing all 
singular forms collectively, generally. In other words, matter 
must be understood as totality of forms, including potentially 
all singular forms, and as totality of forms, including poten- 
tially all general forms. If, then, matter has to limit itself 
16 
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by itself, and within itself, it can only do it by realizing itself 
at the same time as the totality of all singular forms, and as the 
qualitatively other to itself—as totality of all general forms, 
by constituting itself as totality in the sensuous and mental 
world. And as it cannot realize itself in any other way, it 
must realize itself in this way. Thus the world becomes a 
reality, which it were not, if it were not and could not be 
thought. And this is the only way in which mind can be 
understood as an evolution from and of matter. Qualitative 
differentiation is the first step in the development of matter, 
z. é.,in the development of the world. Qualitative differen- 
tiation is the power to which the Greek bowed in reverence; 
hence his innumerable and immortal personal Deities. 


Since matter, qualified as thinking substance, is capable of 
assuming and developing all and every general form which is 
possible, its development in every individual is infinite, 7. ¢., 
neither bound by space nor time. Practically, this is proved 
by man’s ability to travel in mind beyond the stars, beyond 
the years that are coming, and to crawl back to his early 
ancestors. 


The modern man, then, seeing that this world is matter 
thrown into motion, cannot but strive, with all his thoughts 
and aspirations, after the Absolute, the Rational, the great 
Unmoved Mover of the heavens and the earth, and Him he 


adores as the father of the word, the only true and living 
God." 


1 It is quite unnecessary to inform the intelligent reader that this admir- 
able notice of Darwin’s work was written by a learned German, inasmuch 
as his speech, in some places at least, so clearly ‘bewrayeth him.’ In one or 
two places, indeed, we are not sure that we understand him, and if we do, 
We are sure that we do not agree with him; as, for example, when he speaks 
of ‘ matter qualified as thinking substance.’ Now, as we believe, the ‘ think- 
ing substance’ is mind and not *matter, whether qualified or not. Again, 
when he says, ‘ only that is possible which is realized; what is never realized 
never was possible.’ We either do not understand his language, or we are 
bound to dissent from it. It smells of Spinozism.—Ep1rTor. 
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3. WORDS: THEIR History aND DertvaTion. ALPHABETICALLY AR- 
RANGED. By Dr. F. Ebener and E. M. Greenway, Jr. Baltimore: 
Sold by Turnbull & Brothers, No. 8 N. Charles Street. 

‘Have you seen the elephant?’ This is a question every- 
body asks, and which nobody understands. Even we our- 
selves, with all our supposed knowledge, knew just exactly noth- 
ing of its origin, and very little of its real signification, until 
we read the above-named publication. We there learn that it 
is, or should be, ‘ alefant’ and not‘ elephant,’ this last being the 
vulgar corruption of a learned word. ‘ Have you seen the ale- 
fant?’ that is to say, ashowman ‘ who cheats and deceives.’ Or, 
again (to leave all the learned etymology out of the question), 
‘An alefant is, therefore, a fellow that travels all over the 
world for the purpose of exhibiting his dexterity in playing all 
kinds of tricks — a traveling showman who leaves his modesty 
and honesty at home, and has brought with him an empty 
purse, to fill which he even undergoes the ridicule of the world.’ 
And to see the alefunt means ‘ to see a show, and to manage to 
leave one’s purse behind.’ 


Such is a specimen of the kind of information to be derived 
from the learned work before us. It is a monthly publication, 
and as yet only four numbers have been issued. The speci- 
men above given is, perhaps, more pleasant than important. 
We might, however, have selected many important specimens 
or proofs of the great value of the work, such as that which 
occurs under the head of ‘ Belief,’ and other fundamental 
words of our mother tongue. What, indeed (if only sufficient 
encouragement were given), might not be expected of an 
author who, to an elaborate history and derivation of words, 
| brings a knowledge of Sanscrit, Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Ger- 
! man, French, Italian, Spanish, as well as of many other lan- 
guages ? 





The work, as we have said, is issued in monthly publica- 
2 tions, each number consisting of thirty-two large quarto pages, 
in two columns, printed on handsome paper and in beautiful 

type. Only four numbers have as yet been issued ; and, unless 

, the enterprise should meet with far greater encouragement, it 
will be discontinued after the publication of a few more num- 
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bers. It is‘ Published monthly, at $5.00 per annum, or 50 
cents for a single number.’ It is, we fear, a century in ad- 
vance of the age we live in, at least in this country. 


4, A GREEK GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. By William Henry Waddell, 
Professor of Ancient Languages in the University of Georgia. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1869. 


5. A Latin GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. By William Henry Waddell, Pro- 
fessor of Ancient Languages in the University of Georgia. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1871. 

These books are’ designed, as their titles import, for begin- 
ners, and not for advanced students. They are prepared by a 
practical teacher. The author states that he has studiously 
avoided the insertion of a solitary word not absolutely essen- 
tial. ‘The grammar,’ he says, ‘is designed to be committed 
to memory, from cover to cover, the first time the pupil goes 
over it. . . . It is a school-boy’s book, and intended for a 
school-boy’s use.’ Those teachers who adopt the method of 
requiring their pupils first to commit to memory the forms of 
words as established in the declensions of the nouns and adjec- 
tives, and the inflections of verbs, will find the elementary 
grammars of Professor Waddell exactly adapted to their use. 
Words which in their case — endings or inflections — are 
exceptions to the usual or so-called regular forms, are omitted. 
This is admirable, for it is certainly a correct principle in 
teaching that a pupil should first be made familiar with the 
common or usual forms of words or sentences. After this he 
is prepared to appreciate exceptional methods as exceptions to 
the normal rule. The regular forms and exceptions should 
never be presented to the youthful mind simultaneously. We 
congratulate the University of Georgia that her Professors are 
beginning to make books for schools and colleges. 


6. A COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPELS. BY Thomas O. Summers, D. D. 
Nashville, Tenn.: Southern Methodist Publishing House. 1870. 


These volumes, by the learned and accomplished editor of 
the Washville Christian Advocate, have been in our hands, or 
rather on our table, for two months or more, but during that 
time we have had no opportunity to examine them. Hence we 
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can infer their character only from the character of their author, 
which entitles them to very great consideration. As we can- 
not, at present, speak from our own personal knowledge, we 
shall permit the learned author—the walking encyclopedia— 
to speak for himself. His Commentary on the Gospel of St. 
John has not yet appeared, and, consequently, we can give 
only what he says in the Preface to the three Synoptic Gos- 
pels. ‘For several years,’ he there says, ‘the author has been 
employed, as far as other engagements would permit, in writ- 
ing a Commentary on the Gospels, based on a Harmony dif- 
ferent from any that he has seen in print, and presenting 
synopses of the views of leading expositors of the sacred text, 
ancient and modern. But this work having grown on his 
hands to such an extent as to be altogether too elaborate for 
general students, such as members of Bible-classes, Sunday- 
schools, and many ministers, he has postponed its publication, 
yielding to the importunities of judicious friends, and prepared 
a condensed Commentary on the Gospels, in which results are 
given, for the most part, without the processes by which they 
were reached, and without noticing conflicting opinions of 
other authors. Though the original text has been kept con- 
stantly in view, he has refrained from citing it, in conformity 
with his main design. The author could not farther condense 
the work without making it too elementary and superficial to 
meet the wants of those who may seek its aid in studying the 
inspired records. He has prepared Questions on the Gospels, 
based upon this Commentary, which he hopes will prove avail- 
able to both teachers and students.’ 

When his Commentary on the fourth Gospel appears we 
shall be happy to notice, 7 extenso, the result of his labors. 


7. WHITEFIELD AND THE MAN AT A DISTANCE. 


‘Much has been said and written about the noble voice of 
Whitefield, and the immense distance it could be heard. No 
wonder it was said that “ Whitefield had a voice like a lion.’’ 
It is stated that one clear day while preaching in Philadelphia 
he was heard at Gloucester Point, two miles below the city, 
and on the other side of the Delaware. He was preaching in 
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England one calm summer evening, in a meadow on the bank 
of a river. His voice was in perfect order, and it thrilled like a 
trumpet; and as he repeated his text, ever and anon his voice 
was wafted along the stream, and the words were heard by a 
man working in a field a mile or two distant, who knew noth- 
ing of Whitefield’s preaching, but concluded it was the voice 
of God speaking to him from heaven. He responded to it, 
and, falling on his knees, prayed for the forgiveness of his sins 
and for a change of heart. Heaven, in mercy, answered his 
prayer, and he arose a new creature in Christ Jesus.’ 


8. THe SERVICE oF Sone: A Treatise on Singing in Private Devotion, in 
the Family and in the School, and in the Worshiping Congregation. By 
Rev. A. G. Stacy, A.M. St. Louis: Southwestern Book and Publishing 
Company, 510 and 512 Washington Avenue. 1871. 

With this volume, consisting of 340 pages, we are delighted. 
No one can look on the table of contents without a desire 
to devour it just as soon as possible. Tempting, however, as 
is the bill of fare, it is not followed by any disappointment on 
the part of those by whom the feast is devoured. If we had 
the time and the talent to do so, we could not give a better 
notice of this volume, or of its great value, than is truthfully 
presented in the preface by ‘the author.’ Hence, we simply 
lay his words before our readers, with the assurance that the 
promise is amply fulfilled by the performance: 

‘The author of this unpretending volume has long looked 
in sadness upon the indifference manifested by many in the 
service of song. Thousands who have the ability to sing main- 
tain a careless silence in the church; and of those who sing, 
many are evidently destitute, to a very great extent, of the 
spirit of worship. Even ministers are but too frequently seen 
burying their own talent for song, while they allow habitual 
remissness in others without uttering a word of instruction, 
encouragement or warning. Observation of this inattention 
to a matter of prime importance convinced the writer, several 
years ago, that something should be done to bring up the prac- 
tice of the Church to the Scriptural rule. 


‘ Supposing that there were already extant books and tracts 
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on the subject of Praise in Song, we searched many private 
libraries, but could find no works of the kind. Special inquiry 
was then made at sundry book-stores and publishing houses, 
but with little success. From Columbia and Charleston, §. C., 
Nashville, Tenn., and 200 Mulberry street, New York, and 
other cities, nothing could be obtained but a few books on 
Psalm-singing, Hymnology, and Musical history. A few other 
valuable publication of the same character were procured from 
the private library of David Creamer, Esq., of Baltimore, most 
of them imported by him from England about twenty-five 
years ago. 

‘None of these volumes are in general circulation in this 
country; and in none of them is the general subject of singing 
so fully discussed as to meet the desideratum. Hence, we 
reached the conclusion that one more book was greatly needed. 
Friends were consulted, and among them the Book Editor of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, at Nashville. Their 
views coincided with our own, and we were encouraged to 
undertake the work. Urged by a sense of duty, we took up 
our pen, determined to publish or suppress what should be 
written, as judicious advisers might suggest. The present 
volume is the result. 


‘We have paid due respect to the productions of both ancient 
and modern writers; but have steadily kept in view our own 
plan, and have fearlessly expressed our own views. Above 
all, we have made the Bible “ the man of our counsel.” 


‘To have written in the absence of all books save the Holy 
Scriptures would have cost us only about a tithe of the time 
and labor devoted to the work, but we thought conclusions 
reached after free discussion preferable to dogmatism. 


‘It is hoped that the book will be found to be Christianly 
liberal. There is here no doctrinal controversy to offend those 
whose creeds differ from that of the author. In what is said 
of Church usage we have written freely, but kindly. Our aim 
has been to prepare a manual for the edification and comfort 
of Christians generally, and which may interest and profit 
those who are without the pale of the Church. 
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‘ At every step we have desired that a theme so transcend- 
ently important should be treated with an abler hand; and, 
without the kind words and favorable opinion of those upon 
whose judgment we could rely, the work had never been 
finished. In this connection we take pleasure in mentioning 
the names of the Rev. T. O. Summers, D. D., and the Rev. 
W. A. Gamewell. The latter now sings in heaven. 

‘ Being especially solicitous to reach the heart, we converse 
with the reader as friend would talk to friend. 

‘The preparation of the work has been a blessing to us, and 
if its perusal shall be alike beneficial to the reader, we shall 
be a thousand times compensated for the time and effort 
expended. 

‘May we meet in the land of light and love. There we shall 
forever behold and worship “the King in His beauty.” But 
“who can show forth all His praise?” 

‘Qur offering, humble though it be, is laid upon the altar 
of Him “ who is above all blessing and praise.” May it be 


graciously accepted.’ 





